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take a computer science degree to 
build an extranet. The Internet, page 49 
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Cross-platform = Microsoft? 


> Java threat forces revamp of development tools 


By Sharon Gaudin 


MICROSOFT CoRP. is combin- 
ing Dynamic HTML with its 
family of application develop- 
ment tools in a bid to counter 
Java’s cross-platform threat. 


Explorer to slip 
past Navigator 


By Carol Sliwa 

THE BROWSER WARS will ratch- 
et up tomorrow when Microsoft 
Corp. ships Internet Explorer 
4.0, which company brass pre- 
dicts will propel its market share 
past rival Netscape Communica- 
tions Corp. 

According to an exclusive 
Computerworld Information 
Management Group survey, Mi 

CW survey, page 2 


The Redmond, Wash.-based 
software giant is adding Dynam- 
ic HTML components to its set 
of development tools — ranging 
from Visual C++ to Visual Basic 
and Visual J++ — to enable 
them to create applications that 


What browser mix will you 
have on your desktops 
one year from now? 


WB Microsoft ™§ Netscape 


Base: 202 IS professionals respon- 
sible for supporting 100 or mure 
users 


Source: Computerworld Information Management 
Group, Framingham, Mass. 


IT recruiting options multiply 


By Julia King 
Los Atros, CALIF. 
ARMED WITH an ever-present 
flip-phone, digital pager, seven 
E-mail addresses and several fax 
machines, high-tech recruiter 
and consultant Emily Nelson is 
rarely, if ever, out of touch. 

Even a few minutes off-line 


could cost her a valuable contact 
or delay closing a deal, which in 
the high-stakes world of Silicon 
Valley recruiting can translate 
into thousands of dollars in lost 
cash and stock options. 

Nelson, 26, is a principal at 
TalentWave, a high-tech execu- 
tive search firm here. In the past 

IT recruiting, page 110 





can be accessed from any plat- 
form. The souped-up tools are 
slated for completion by the 
middle of next year and will be 
phased in over time. 


HTML is the standard lan- = 
guage used to write World Wide < 
Web pages. Dynamic HTML en- 


ables developers to build inter- 
active Web pages. 


“This is very encouraging * 


news. In the past, when Micro- 
soft talked about cross-platform, 
Microsoft, page 14 


Self-mutating 
Word viruses 
create strain 


By Sharon Machlis 


COMPUTER VIRUSES aren't 
always written by people. 

In fact, many new virus 
strains that could damage user 
documents aren't the handi- 
work of malicious hackers but 
the result of a glitch in Microsoft 
Word, many industry observers 
Say. 

And that means more ways 
for destructive code to get into 
Word documents potentially un- 
detected. That’s because most 

Word viruses, page 16 


NET PROFITS 


> Online brokerages solve E-commerce equation 


By Stewart Deck 
and Tim Ouellette 


ON A TYPICAL day last week, 
95,000 stock trades were made 
using the Internet. 

The online brokerages were 
happy because they made close 
to $2 million in commissions. 
The investors were thrilled 
because they saved at least $7 
million by buying online instead 
of paying the higher commis- 
sions of traditional brokers. 

That, in a nutshell, explains 
why online stock trading has 
become one of the few Internet 
businesses making profits. 
Online trading is “one of the 
standout success stories” of 
electronic commerce, said Bill 
Burnham, an analyst at Piper 


Jaffray, Inc. in Minneapolis. 

Fast-growing E-Trade Group, 
Inc. in Palo Alto, Calif., for 
example, saw its most recent 
quarterly revenue skyrocket 
138% over the same quarter last 
year to $37 million. For the full 
fiscal year, analysts expect the 
company’s revenue to reach 
$126.4 million and yield a profit 
of $11.8 million. 

Overall, a recent survey by 
Forrester Research, Inc. found 
that 30% of online stockbroker- 
ages are profitable and that 
another 20% are breaking even. 

Of course, it helps that the 
business is riding a bullish 
stock market and is tailor-made 
for electronic commerce. But 
pioneers said there are lessons 

Brokerages, page 28 


; 
><] Master of the domain. The Internet gains 


: ooo domain names every day. 


Nearly all end in .com. A new naming 
scheme is needed pronto. As Network 
Solutions, Inc.'s exclusive registration contract 
winds down, an international free-for-all rages 
among groups that lust after the power to 


assign addresses. 


In Depth, page 85 
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The government's 
investigation comes 
at a strange time. 


Federal folly 


pparently flush with victory from its dramatic success 
at limiting Microsoft’s competitiveness, the federal 
government has turned its guns on Intel. The Depari- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission — 
the Tweedledum and Tweedledumber of antitrust prosecution 
— have begun investigating Intel for pos- 
sible anticompetitive practices (see story, 
page 3). 

The government’s message to the com- 
puter industry should be clear: Technol- 
ogy vision, strategic foresight and flaw- 
less execution of a business plan aren’t 
qualities that will go unpunished. 

The driving force behind the investiga- 
tion appears to be a group of companies 
whose bone of contention is that they are 
not Intel. Well, a lot of us are put out by that fact, but that’s no 
reason to haul a company into court. 

Correct me if I'm wrong, but | always thought the litmus test 
of antitrust regulation was whether consumers were being 
harmed. if that’s the case, then the 
government's investigation comes at 
a strange time. 

Computer Intelligence reported 
last week that the remarkable drop in 
PC prices is hitting home with buy- 
ers. Sales of PCs less than $1,000 
made up 23% of all PC sales in july, more than triple the figure 
just six months previous. And MicroElectronics, Inc. in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, begar selling a full-featured Intel-compatible PC for 
$499. 

Someone stop this madness before consumers get hurt! 

As recently as 1990 a lot of very smart people were question- 
ing whether the U.S. could maintain its computing dominance 
in the face of an onslaught of competition from Asia. Thanks to 
the innovation of companies such as Intel, the main question 
facing the U.S. computer industry today is, How high is up? 

Maybe instead of throwing the book at Intel, the govern- 
ment should consider giving it a medal. 


Paul Gillin, Editor 
internet: paul_gillin@cw.com 


RICH TENNANT 


(www.computerworld.com) 


CW survey: Explorer gains ground 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


crosoft has already caught up to 
Netscape and will be solidiy 
ahead in a year. The survey has 
been tracking the browser buy- 
ing habits of 202 information 
systems professionals. 

The survey showed that Net- 
scape’s 71%-to-29% lead of six 
months ago has been wiped out. 
Now, surveyed sites are evenly 
split as to their primary browser 
supplier. And 61% said they ex- 
pected Internet Explorer to be 
their primary browser in six 
months, compared with 39% for 
Navigator. 

Users cited three main rea- 
sons for moving to Internet Ex- 
plorer: It is free, it is bundled 
with other Microsoft products, 
and it is the logical choice for 
companies that standardize on 
Microsoft. 

“(Internet Explorer] is free. 
It’s just one less license to have 
to worry about renewing and 
paying for,” said James Mc- 
Naboe, a computer scientist at 
PerMedics, Inc., a health care IS 
company in Loma Linda, Calif. 
He switched to Internet Explor- 
er four months ago. 

“Basically, we’re a Windows 
environment. We use Microsoft 
Proxy Server, and we try to keep 
everything as uniform as possi- 
ble,” said Dion Hargreaves, net- 
work manager at Centra! Na- 
tional Bank in Junction City, 
Kan. 

Bruce Renninger, IS product 
leader at Lancaster Health Alli- 
ance, Inc. in Lancaster, Pa., said, 
“There are two factors. The first 
is cost, and the second is that we 
have standardized with Micro- 
soft products.” 


KEY DIFFERENCES 

Very few of the users surveyed 
said Explorer’s features were a 
determining factor in their 
purchasing decision. But there 
are some key differences 
between the rivals’ latest offer- 
ings. 

“Netscape has a discrete 
browser with some groupware 
componentry, and Microsoft has 
a browser that is nearly com- 
pletely integrated into its desk- 
top operating system,” said 
Harry Fenik, an analyst at Zona 
Research, Inc. in Redwood City, 
Calif. 

The major points of distinc- 
tion include the following: 
™Microsoft’s Active Desktop, 
which lets users update and dis- 
play World Wide Web content 
anywhere on their desktop 
through windows of variable 


NEW FEATURES IN INTERNET EXPLORER 


Active 
Desktop 


Lets users update and display Web 
content anywhere on their desktops 


through various-size windows 


Shell 
integration 


Explorer 
bars 


Provides consistent navigation through 
the hard drive and the Web 


Splits the screen into two panes, 
displaying search results or favorite Web 


sites on one side and page previews on 


the other 


Security 
zones 


size. Netscape delivers informa- 
tion through channels in its sep- 
arate Netcaster component. 

"Internet Explorer’s shell inte- 
gration feature, which lets users 
browse their hard drives the 
same way they surf the Web. 

= Data binding, which can auto- 
matically update Hypertext 
Markup Language (HTML) pag- 
es when back-end data changes. 

The feature that has develop- 
ers such as Richard Brant partic- 
ularly excited is Microsoft's ver- 
sion of dynamic HTML. Brant is 
a Middletown, Conn.-based sys- 
tems engineer at a division of 
Aetna, Inc. 

Through dynamic HTML, a 
block of data can be downloaded 
from a Web server and cached 
on the local machine, with only 
the data subset that is needed 
displayed. When another piece 
of data is needed, it can be 
drawn from the cache rather 
than the server. 

Internet Explorer 4.0 also will 
include controls that will enable 
users to view data without a con- 
tinuous connection, according 
to Paul Gross, vice president of 
development tools at Microsoft. 
With existing technologies, a 


Gives users the ability to screen out 
unwanted applets or controls 


Who is your primary 
browser vender? 


@ Microsoft Mi Netscape 


50% 50% 


Suet. ie eae 
or more users” 

Source: Computerworld information Management 
Group, Framingham, Mass. 
user disconnected from a net- 
work can’t view the data brought 
down in an application. With 
the new controls, the user could 
download the information, ter- 
minate the connection and lo- 
cally manipulate the data off- 
line.O 


Take a look at how 25 best-of-breed 
organizations around the globe are.excelling 
in network technology 


It A 


Mh 


www.computerworld,¢ om/net25 
~ 


Sees 


Did you get your Network 25? It was packaged with this issue. Additional 
copies are $10 each plus $1.50 shipping. Call (800) 343-6474, Ext. 8129 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 
COMPENDIUM OF 
NETWORK-SAVVY ORGANIZATIONS 


is 


Leadership’ 


Satis 


the world’$to S 


In the following pages you'll learn how 25 leading 
organizations across the globe are adopting — and 
adapting — the Internet and intranets into the vital 
operations of their business. 

While this marks the second year of 3Com sponsorship, 

, ways 3Com is a brand new company. 
Our now-completed merger with U.S. Robotics 
created a $7 billion global presence, uniquely offering 
strengths from the edge to the heart of the network. 
No other company offers this breadth of product and 
depth of networking knowledge. 

This merger allowed us to exercise our own 
commitment to networking’s fundamental role within 
our business. Like any other firm profiled within these 
pages, 3Com had to meet our own set of challenges — 
from the smooth, virtually overnight e-mail consolida- 
tion of 13,000 employees, to the worldwide sharing of 
business information via a common intranet. 

Our performance also had to meet the expectations 
of some of the world’s most sophisticated network 

om is proud to sponsor the 1997 Network 25 magazine experts — our employees. Perhaps you'll see us in 
Computerworld publication profiles organizations : 
building the kind of network infrastructure necessary for next year’s Network 265 as a success story too. 
tsasinans mpenemn teh Oey Sist contey. The eqpelly sansinting I sincerely hope the examples within this 


use of Internet and related tec hnology brings anew 
»erative to network architects. The companies supplement help you understand and solve your own 


Computerworld has named to this list are s > of the best 
See ee ee eae ee ee network challenges — and that you look to 3Com as a 
and the brightest in IT leadership around the world. Their Y 


profiles provide valuable peer reference as you move toward willing partner in those efforts. 
your own goals. 


Eric Benhamou 


4. be President and 
Chairman of the 
Board, 3Com 


Corporation 


)1997 3Com Corporation. All rights reserved. 3Com is a registered trademark of 3Com Corporation 
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We've had nothing but great experience 


with 3Com equipment, so choosing them as 
a partner wad easy. 77 


iatra On; PointCast Inc. 


©1997 3Com Corporation. All rights reserved. 3Com is a registered trademark of 3Com Corporation. PointCast is a registered trademark of PointCast Inc. 





Wide Area Networks? 


PointCast needed to create a secure WAN 
ao big aé a continent. 
So they turned to someone they trusted. 


A reas 


bsqlute 
Contro 


John Palmieri of PointCast Incorporated knows networks. Which is why he 
built his from scratch with 3Com products. Making network access secure for 
all his branch sites, while maintaining 7x24 service for more bandwidth-hungry 
applications is vital to expanding PointCast’s business. He can do all of this with 
3Com solutions. Best of all, he has built on an already great relationship. 

“3Com service and support has always been there for me; they actually check 
in to make sure everything is okay. And everything always is.” 

If this is the kind of quality and commitment you want to build your company’s 
future on, let 3Com show you the view from the top. For more information, 
contact your local 3Com office or visit us on the web at www.3com.com/securewan 
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From the editor 


TURNING NETWORK NODES 
INTO MOTHER LODES 


NETWORKS ARE THE LIFEBLOOD OF CUTTING-EDGE ORGANIZATIONS. 
BUSINESSES WOULD GRIND TO A HALT WITHOUT VITAL KERNELS OF INFOR- 
MATION PULSATING THROUGH TWISTED PAIRS OF COPPER AND FIBER- 
OPTIC WIRES. ONE LOOK AT SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES THROUGHOUT THE 
PaciFic RIM, EUROPE, THE AMERICAS AND THE ISLAND CONTINENT OF 
AUSTRALIA MAKES THAT CLEAR. 

AROUND THE GLOBE, WORKGROUP LANS HAVE GROWN INTO 

DEPARTMENTAL NETWORKS. MANY HAVE BEEN SPLICED INTO 
ENTERPRISE WANS SPANNING CAMPUSES, 
COUNTRIES, EVEN THE GLOBE. SHARED- 
FILE AND COMPUTING SERVICES HAVE 
TRANS-MOGRIFIED INTO COLLABORATIVE 
APPLI-CATIONS THROUGH WHICH E-MAIL, 
WORK SCHEDULES, SPREADSHEETS, WORD 
PROCESSING DOCUMENTS, VOICE, VIDEO 
AND IMAGES ARE PASSED AROUND AS 
EASILY AS GOSSIP BETWEEN CO-WORKERS. 

OR AT LEAST IT SEEMS THAT WAY, WHEN NETWORKS WORK. 

NETWORKING IS NOT EASY, WHETHER IT IS ACROSS THE HALL OR THE 
GLOBE. DESPITE EVOLVING STANDARDS AND GLOBAL TELECOM 
DEREGULATION, THERE ARE PLENTY OF ISSUES STILL PLAGUING 
ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR NETWORKS AROUND MANY REGIONS OF THE 
WORLD: PROHIBITIVE COSTS, LIMITED BANDWIDTH, UNSTABLE AND 
LIMITED ACCESS AND A DEARTH OF SKILLS. THE ONLY CONSTANT IS THE 
NEVER-ENDING BATTLE TO OVERCOME THESE OBSTACLES AND 
TRANSFORM NETWORK NODES INTO MOTHER LODES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Our NETWORK 25 EXPLORES HOW BEST-OF-BREED ORGANIZATIONS 
ACROSS THE GLOBE ARE DEALING WITH THESE CHALLENGES AND MORE. 


LOOK INSIDE AND SEE HOW SMALL THE WORLD REALLY IS. 


INTERNET: ALAN_ALPER@CW.COM 
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HAT IS THE NETWORK 25, ANYWAY? 


By now, you know it’s our second annual 


that tvore 


ANNE MCCRORY 


“international compendium of network-savvy 


organizations.” 


By the time you read our issue, you'll know it’s 


a list of 25 companies and other types of 


organizations with vision. With priorities. With 


technology strategies to empower widely dispersed 


employees the most cost-efficient, forward-looking way possible. 


And you'll know something about 
the challenges they face across the 
varied terrain of our planet — not to 
mention the hodgepodge of 
technologies that make up and operate 
on their networks. You’ll also find out 
how the Internet is — or isn’t — 
changing business frontiers in various 
parts of the world, what skills are 
lacking and where, and what the 
experts foretell for the years to come. 

As for The Network 25 organi- 
zations, they are a varied lot, as are the 
regions they represent: U.S. and 
Canada, Latin America, Europe, Asia 
and Australia, New Zealand and 
Southern Africa. 

Their median 1996 information 
systems spending is $100 million. The 
range: from $3 million (the Stockholm 
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Health Care Authority) to $3.75 
billion (Samsung Electronics Co.). 

The median networking budget? A 
sound $25 million. Amounts ranged 
from $1.3 million (Argentine 
Beverages Division) to $1.3 billion 
(Samsung). That was anywhere from 
12% to 66% of the IS total. 

What did they spend it on? We 
asked for a breakdown, and the group 


' was fairly unified. More organ- 


izations — three in four — reported 
LANs among their top two priorities 
than any other technology. More than 
half named WANs. About a fifth 
noted network management, Inter- 
net/intranet and switching. All this is 
part of making the network the 
strategic asset it must be to move 
business to the 21st century (see > 


THIS YEAR’S 
NETWORK 25 
PRESENTS 
BEST-OF-BREED 
NETWORKERS 
AMID TODAY’S 
TECHNOLOGY 
CHALLENGES. 
HOW DO YOU 


COMPARE? 
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ARGENTINE BEVERAGES DIVISION, ARGENTINA 
ARGONNE NATIONAL LABORATORY, U.S. 
ATRAXIS AG, SWITZERLAND 
BANCO BRADESCO SA, BRAZIL 
BENETTON SPA, ITALY 
BRITISH PETROLEUM, U.K. 
CASINO WINDSOR,CANADA 
CEMEX SA DE CV, MEXICO 
COMPANHIA VALE DO RIO DOCE, BRAZIL 
CSX CORP., U.S. 

THE EQUITABLE COMPANIES, INC., U.S. 
FLORIDA POWER AND LIGHT CO., U.S. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORP., U.K. 


MERITA BANK, FINLAND 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
PETROBRAS SA, BRAZIL 
THE PROGRESSIVE CORP., U.S. 

QANTAS AIRWAYS LTD., AUSTRALIA 
SAMSUNG ELECTRONICS CO., KOREA 
SKODA AUTOMOBILOVA A.S., CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
SMITHKLINE BEECHAM PLC, U.K. 

START INFORMATIK GMBH, GERMANY 
STOCKHOLM HEALTH CARE AUTHORITY, SWEDEN 


THE TIMES OF INDIA GROUP, INDIA 
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COMPUTERWORLD EDITORS 
selected The Network 25 from a 
pool of «more than 125 orgahi- 
zations identified as network 
savvy by our editors and re 
searchers’ in the U.S. and at 
international IDG affiliates 

All.organizations were surveyed 
on IS and networking. expen 
ditures, typés of projects and 
priorities,. staff and Internet 
related issues 

Our. selection criteria ruled out 
any. organization “spending «less 
than 10% of its information tech 
nology budget on networking. We 
further examined how networking 
spending is aligned with strategic 
and.tactical endeavors.and is used 
to meet regional — business 
challenges 

Finally, we sought a global 
distribution of candidates'=so that 
no more than 25% were from the 
U.S. and Canada and the re 
mainder were as equitably dis 
persed as possible among Europe 
Asia, Latin America and Australia 
New Zealand and Soufhern-Africa 

This list is not a ranking or a 
definitive Jist' of the “best 
networked companies in, the 
world: rather, it is a representative 
sampling of companies in varidus 
regions that are using’ network 
technologies _to “meet business 


objectives 


the “Net equals business” section, beginning on page 10). 

Where the Web is concerned, all but two of The Network 25 have a Web 
site. In a tribute to their technical and business prowess, a somewhat 
astonishing 64% report that they are selling products on their site, and an 
even higher number — 68% — are using it to collaborate with business 
partners. Their comments regarding how the Internet provides business 
value were equally telling: facilitates information sharing and collaboration 
across geographic boundaries. Serves as data processing system 
infrastructure. Provides fast connection to all via email. Allows for extended 
service hours. Attracts younger and/or more customers. 

Yet the Internet, global playing field that it is, has not made all these 
organizations international ones. More than half use it to communicate only 
with customers or businesses inside their own country; 40% use it to 
communicate with parties elsewhere; and only 8% report using it on both 
domestic and global fronts. 

Why? As our Internet package (page 16) explains, one site doesn’t fit all. 
Language and cultural barriers often stymie efforts intended to appeal to a 
broad populace. And the expense of connections, small local populations, 
low computer literacy and slight per-capita income still limit use across 
much of the globe, even as use overall creeps upward. 


*"NET IMPACT 


Despite these considerations, the Internet has made an indelible impact on 
all The Network 25 organizations. All report some kind of system or 
network upgrades to handle the resulting internal traffic increase. Seven in 
10 have upgraded bridges, routers and hubs. Two in three have upgraded 
servers. Half have migrated their entire network to TCP/IP. One in three 
has embraced Fast Ethernet and ATM in the backbone or undergone some 
other kind of upgrade. 

Where access is concerned, half use their own hub or Web server; one in 
four uses a service provider exclusively; and one in four uses some 
combination of the two. Eighty percent termed high-speed access “expensive 
but worth it”; the others called it “affordable.” Half use a combination of 
dial-up lines, ISDN, T1 and other means; one in four uses some other type 
of connection; one in 10 uses ISDN exclusively. 

But the Internet is hardly their only concern. More longstanding net- 
working technologies and applications, from WANs to E-mail, pose 
challenges worldwide (see “One Network Doesn't Fit All,” page 32). And 
specific projects run the gamut. British Petroleum is upgrading 32,000 PCs 
in 100 countries to a common platform, ensuring intranet and Web access 
for all and developing “virtual teams” that communicate by videoconfer- 
encing. Qantas Airways is upgrading a network to incorporate an acquisition 
and develop a strategy. See these and other stories in our Profiles section, 
which starts on page 39. 

The Network 25 is also about people: the median 45 networking 
professionals employed by the organizations on our list and the skills their 
organizations are desperately seeking. (These include networking and/or 
security skills at more than half the firms; system architects, network 
managers, router/switch specialists at many of the others.) A closer look at 
individual markets begins on page 26. 

Finally, our regional analysis by experts starts on page 50. And don’t miss 
the details on the Network 25 in the tables starting on page 54. As these or- 
ganizations spend their technology dollars and work to embrace the Internet, 
so they, like us, strive to make sense of our ever-evolving networked world. 


McCrory is managing editor of the Network 25. 
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Solutions® 


5Com 10/100/ 1g00 switching: 


you on the 


With our switches, you can upgrade to 
Gigabit Ethernet and ATM whenever youre ready. 


3Com SuperStack® 10/100/1000 switching protects your investment, keeping you comfortably 
in the right direction as demands on the network grow. 
The new SuperStack II Switch 3000 10/100 gives you the choice of 10 or 100 Mbps on every 
port, providing the flexibility to migrate your workgroup network to higher performance when you SUPER 
need it. And you can easily upgrade your backbone to 1000 Mbps Gigabit Ethernet or ATM. STACK. 
SuperStack II switches provide unequaled reliability and fault-tolerance to support all your mission critical 
applications. And TranscendWare™ Remote Monitoring (RMON) software on every port keeps you in control. 
You've come to rely on 3Com as the world’s leading supplier of workgroup switching with the service and 
support you demand. Maybe it’s because of all the industry recognized awards our SuperStack II switches have 
received. Maybe it's our installed base of over 3 million user ports.t Whatever the reason, you can plan on a fast, 
smooth journey into the future. 


For more information, contact your local 3Com office or visit us on the web at 
www. 5com.com/switch 3000 


New SuperStack IT Switch 5000 10/100. 
Provides auto-vsensing 10/100 on every port - 
; # Gigabit Ethernet or ATM migration 


need it. 


©1997 3Com Corporation. All rights reserved. 3Com and SuperStack are registered trademarks and TranscendWare is a trademark of 3Com Corporation. tSource: DelfOre Vendor LANscape 5/97: 3Com 10 and 100 Mbps workgroup switches 28% market share (ports), 
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NETWORKS 


TODAY 


ARE AS 


CRITICAL AS 


SYSTEMS IN 


ACHIEVING 


BUSINESS 
GOALS. 
YET SOME 


COMPANIES 
ARE JUST 

BEGINNING 
TO FIGURE 


THAT OUT. 
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ea 


fter spending gobs of 
time and money 
straining to build 
enterprise networks, 
many organizations 
across the globe are still 
struggling to get their 
digital conduits in sync 
with ever-shifting 
business goals. 
Clearly, distributed computing — 
where the network is as critical as the 
systems — is very much alive and well. 


by MICHAEL DORTCH 


It continues to thrive in traditional fat- 
client deployments and is taking hold 
in thin-client and intranet and extranet 
environments as well. 

But users still have some distance to 
go in understanding all of the technical, 
cultural and organizational factors 
required to get enterprise networks to 
fully support their businesses. Doing so 
means knowing how to work in regions 
where infrastructure is poor, using 
private networks if necessary. It means 
knowing your priorities and, in the 


process, perhaps delaying some 
deployments until the technology 
matures or its adoption becomes 
widespread. It means knowing how to 
forge alliances not just outside your 
company, but also within it. 

Conflict continues on all fronts. Take 
one CIO from a worldwide 
construction concern who says he’s 
trying to get strategic “buy-in” from his 
CEO, a senior executive who is “just 
emerging from the Stone Age” when it 
comes to strategic networking. Then > 
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there’s the IS manager at a major 
provider of insurance and financial 
services whose concern isn’t the 


technology, but 
the use of it. “[At 
our company, ] we 
have an intranet 
that’s really 
exploding. 
Everyone and 
their uncle wants 
to put stuff on it, 
says this manager, 
who like others 
spoke only on the 
condition he not 
be identified. 


“But I’m not sure 


» 


Employees at Hongkong and 


Shanghai Banking Corp. 
must be able to access any 
server, no matter where it ts. 
The evolving frame-relay 
network connects 3,000 
offices in 72 countries and 
handles voice, SNA data and 
LAN traffic from millions of 


able to access any server — provided, of 
course, they have permission — wherev- 
er it is, he adds. This isn’t just a desire, 


it’s a mandate at 
the bank, whose 
network connects 
3,000 offices in 72 
countries and 
handles voice, 
SNA data and 
LAN traffic 
generated daily by 
its millions of 
global accounts. 
“You must use a 
group system for 
the same purpose, 
whether it is in 
Equator Bank in 


how they’re tying 
it to our business 
objectives.” 

An IS manager 
at a company in the aerospace industry 
takes that to another level. “There’s a 
lack of awareness of the products in the 
marketplace and their capabilities” 
among senior corporate executives, he 
says, which results in many IS managers 
implementing solutions because “they’re 
cool, not because they’re good business.” 
That, he says, underscores a lack of 
vision. 

But there are plenty of organizations 
that do have leadership and do espouse a 
technology vision. 


SOME LEADERS 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corp. concluded in the early 1980s that 
without a global network tethered tightly 
to core business objectives, it would be 
unable to grow into a global bank from 
the six countries it then served. And that 
network (which became an X.25 packet- 
switched backbone and is now 
embracing frame relay) not only needed 
to serve clients, but also had to provide 
bank employees with information 
resources required to meet global 
banking imperatives. 

“Once we have a beachhead 
somewhere, customers have to have 
access to everything we have -— every 
system,” notes Tim Cureton, the bank’s 
head of group telecommunications. And 
from their desks, employees must be 


global accounts. Africa, whether it 
is Marine Mid- 
land Bank in the 
States or Midland Bank in the U.K.,” 
Cureton explains, citing various 
subsidiaries. (See related story, page 
47.) 

DHL Worldwide Express is also 
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wielding networking clout to achieve 
competitive business advantage. In a 
never-ending battle of technological one- 
upmanship with Federal Express Corp. 
and United Parcel Service, Inc., the 
package delivery company is reportedly 
looking to drive its DHLNET global 
network (a TCP/IP over X.25 and 
frame-relay backbone) to new heights, 
according to one company source. DHL 
wants to allow customers in 217 
countries to initiate and track shipments 
to and from anywhere in the world via 
its World Wide Web site, even if 
elements of those shipments are handled 
by other carriers. 

For example, a traveling DHL 
customer could track or reroute 
shipments initiated from his office 
before his trip began and even initiate 
new shipments designated to reach him 
at future locations on his itinerary. This 
new service will be targeted at occasional 
and low-volume shippers and is 
designed to complement DHL existing 
services for high-volume users, the 
company source says. DHL did not 
return calls by press time. 

The service is being built with C++ 
tools from Rational Software Corp. and 
will use Informix databases as back-end 
resources. To avoid the management 
overhead and expense of buying or 
building networking facilities in every 
country it serves, DHL plans to rely on 
leased Internet lines and Internet service 
providers (ISP). The company is also 
negotiating guaranteed levels of service 
with carriers and ISPs around the world, 
the source says. 


NOT JUST THE NETWORK 


Even at companies where networks are 
treated strategically, however, potential 
pitfalls abound. Perhaps surprisingly, 
observers say the complexity of 
distributed applications can be more of a 
problem than networking infrastructure. 
That may not be entirely obvious to all 
users. 

“Many companies started [building] 
client/server applications and found out 
that it took longer than they thought 
and, many times, [went] way over their 
budget,” says Hong Chen, president and 
CEO of AimQuest Corp., a Milpitas, 





Calif., developer of a worldwide network 
of ISPs and telecommunications 
services. The fate of distributed 
computing has more to do with the 
difficulty of deploying client/server 
applications than with network 
bandwidth or infrastructure 
improvements, Chen notes. 

Carrier and ISP improvements in 
networking bandwidth and 
infrastructure don’t mean much to users 
who are grappling with this side of the 
coin. But, as some organizations begin 
to shift to TCP/IP-based networks and 
intranets or thin clients for their 
computing platform, some of these 
headaches begin to go away. 
Applications no longer need to be 
rewritten to accommodate every piece 
of communications software between 
the client and the server, so some 
applications are faster, easier and less 
expensive to build and deploy. 

Of course, with new technologies 
also come new problems, from 
management of Java applets and 
ActiveX controls to finding ways to 


address and overcome the same 
bandwidth issues facing carriers and 
ISPs. 

At British Petroleum, for instance, 
more multimedia applications in use by 
widely dispersed 
employees is 
raising the 
bandwidth flag. 
The challenge: 
When employees 
in more than 100 
countries can 
run video clips 
over the intranet, 
the source and 
destination of 
the bandwidth 
needed is 
unpredictable. 

“Because every workstation has 
access to BP’s global intranet, you 
don’t know who will be accessing what 
from where,” explains Andy Haywood 
telecom-munications team leader. “We 
don’t want to provide bandwidth just in 
case there is demand, nor do we want 


Users have some distance 


to go in understanding all of 


the technical, cultural and 
organizational factors 
required to get enterprise 
networks to fully support 
their businesses. 


to provide it just too late.” Some 
solutions: frame relay with scalable 
bandwidth, plus bandwidth top-up 
with ISDN, and use of network 
management to be more proactive in 
monitoring trends and assessing when 
new bandwidth will be required. 


BEYOND THE INTERNET 


Networking continues to contain 
numerous non-Internet challenges too, 
of course. Global enterprise networkers 
must be acutely aware of, and 
concerned about, the uneven state of 
networking infrastructure around the 
world. The only weapons they have are 
contracts with enforceable clauses 
guaranteeing minimum service levels 
and as many back-up facilities as they 
can afford, especially where local 
infrastructure is weakest. 

Some enterprises depend more on 
private facilities and rely primarily on 
carrier services only where these have 
proved reliable. 

And sometimes a company hands the 
job over to a third party to concentrate 
more on other initiatives. “We have 
eliminated our own private network for 
voice and data — except in some place 
such as Southeast Asia where we don’t 
have the opportunity to use serviced 
networks,” says BP’s Haywood. “We 
want to simplify and rationalize the way 
we do things 
across the globe, 
and to do it ina 
common way.’ 
(See related story, 
page 40.) 

The bottom line 
for global net- 
works: Some 
assembly is still 
required — and 
certainly will be 
for some time to 
come. 

Dortch is a San Francisco-based freelance 
writer and consultant. He can be reached at 
medortch(@aol.com. Jon Skillings, former 
Hong Kong Bureau chief for the IDG News 
Service, and News Service London 
correspondent Ron Condon also contributed 
to this article. 
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Solutions? 


i ieard 


With a factory-installed 3Com NIC, 


I 
our partners systems get you 


onto the network — fast. 


Outyof the 
By purchasing desktop systems, notebooks or servers with 
3Com Network Interface Cards (NICs), PC Cards or modems F OX 
pre-configured and pre-installed, you'll be saving time and Network 
configuration troubles. 

As the world’s networking leader with over 100 million network connections, 3Com has 
set the standard in network solutions. Now we're partnering with leading 
computer manufacturers, resellers and distributors to bring vou 3Com Network 
Ready™ systems equipped with the finest NICs, PC Cards and modems available. 
These systems are pre-configured, stringently tested and certified for complete 
compatibility with current network environments. And with Parallel Tasking* 
performance, DynamicAccess™ software, TranscendWare™ network management 


™ 


and x2™ technology, 3Com interface products offer the highest performing options 
on the market today. 
For a complete list of 3Com Network Ready Partners, visit our website at 
www.3com.com/networkreadypad?2.html. Get onto the network faster by buying a system 


with a 3Com card inside. 


Avk for 3Com Network Ready systems today. 
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by ELISABETH HORWITT 


O QUESTION ABOUT IT: The World Wide 


Web is becoming a truly worldwide business 


communications medium. One has only to look 


at the numbers to see it. 


In Brazil, the number of Web sites has 
exploded from 800 in January 1995 to 77,148 in 


January 1997, according to Cais Internet, a 


McLean, Va.-based Internet access provider. 

In the U.K., 175 companies out of 500 surveyed by The 
TDS Group Ltd. in High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 
England, said they own Web sites. 


In Malaysia, Internet users have 
more than quadrupled to more than 
250,000 during the past two years, 
according to Nikkei BP Biztech, a 
Santa Clara, Calif., research and 
Web-based provider of information 
on Asian technology and business. 

And in the U.S. and Canada, 
which will continue to be the 
epicenter of Internet/Web use, the 
number of households online will 
continue to grow through the year 
2000, according to Jupiter 
Communications, a research firm in 
New York. Jupiter predicts an 
increase from 15.4 million 
households online at year-end 1996 
to 38.2 million by 2000. 

These growth figures, however, 
are only part of an extremely diverse 
picture. While Web commerce 
burgeons in prosperous nations 
such as Japan or the U.S., Third 
World countries are still struggling 
to get a basic network infrastructure 
to support the Web. And while 
business-to-business Web 
commerce has, for the most part, 
gone global, cultural, language and 
currency barriers coupled with low 
PC penetration has prevented 


illustration 


consumer Web commerce from 
taking off in all but the top-tier 
countries. 

Furthermore, although business 
Web sites are indeed proliferating in 
the world’s economically developed 
countries, a large portion of those 
sites are extremely basic. 

In the U.K., for example, the 175 
company Web sites reported in 
TDS’s survey “were mostly a 
statement of what a company does: 
a brochure, not a catalog,” says 
Adrian Gregory, chief executive of 
TDS, which is in the process of 
setting up a Web-based trading 
environment. 

In Brazil, too, companies use 
such pages principally to “get the 
company’s name out” on the Web 
and, therefore, out to the world 
market, says Paul Shanahan, 
manager of user support for the 
American Chamber of Commerce, a 
Brazilian nonprofit business 
support organization. “Web 
commerce is just starting in Brazil.” 

Businesses all around the world 
are getting on the Web because they 
“don’t want to be the only one that’s 
not doing it,” says Carlos Perry, > 


by JOHN BLECK 


Dae APAWi EP aun 


It might be only 
3% online today, 
but fasten your 


seat belt 


hen it comes to World Wide Web 

use, “Latin America is a baby, but 
a baby with a thyroid condition,” says 
Fernando Espuelas, chief executive offi- 
cer of Starmedia Network, Inc. “There's 
an explosion today in Latin America of 
Internet use at all levels: consumer, busi- 
ness, government.” 

Espuelas should know: His company in 
Riverside, Conn., is counting on that ex- 
plosion to power the market for its 
growing family of Web-based services, 
ranging from E-mail to financial informa- 
tion to Web hosting services. 

Right now, the market for such ser- 
vices is minuscule, 
Espuelas admits. 
Only about 2 mil- | million P(s and 
lion PCs and be- | between 3 million 
tween 3 millionand | and & million 
6 million users are | 
currently connected 
to the Internet. 
That's 3.3% to 6.6% 
of a total Latin 
American popula- 
tion of 90 million, 
compared with 
about 40% PC pen- 
etration in the gen- 
eral U.S. popula- 
tion, Espuelas says. 

Indeed, much of 
Latin America re- 
mains a hostile cli- 
mate for fostering 
Web = commerce. 
Real per-capita income in 1996 ranged 
from $1,022 in Ecuador to $5,632 in 
Argentina, according to The Yankee 
Group, a research firm based in Boston. 
The telecommunications infrastructure is 
still primitive, particularly in the interior 

Continued on page 19 > 


Only about 2 


users are now 
connected to the 
‘net. That's 3.3% 

| to 6.6% of a total 

| Latin American 

| population of 90 
million, compared 
with about 40% 
PC penetration in 
the general U.S. 
population. 
FERNANDO 
ESPUELAS, CEO 


of Starmedia 
Network, Inc. 
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a program manager at The Yankee 
Group in Boston. Once they have 
planted a flag in the Web turf, many 
businesses need further motivation — a 
profit motive or competitive pressure 
— to invest the time and money in 
fancy marketing graphics or an online 
product catalog. 


FRIEND OR FOE? 

A crucial ingredient for Web commerce 
growth within a given country is a 
business- and Web-friendly 
government. 

Malaysia’s rapid Internet growth, 
for example, can be largely attributed to 
government policies “aimed at raising 
PC literacy, liberalizing the telecom 
industry and encouraging use of IT at 
all levels,” Nikkei BP Biztech says. 

Business-friendly, tech-savvy 
administrations have helped fund 
network infrastructure modernizations; 
pushed through privatization of 
telecoms and encouraged competition 
in Internet services; helped set up pilot 
Web implementations in urban areas; 
funded technical education programs; 
and lowered trade barriers to foreign 
technology imports. 

Conversely, a repressive or overly 
protective government can keep Web 
commerce from blossoming. In China 
and, to a certain extent, Germany, 
administrations are attempting to 
control and censor user access to Web 
sites deemed pornographic or 
subversive. Government bureaucracy 
and red tape in southern Europe has 
slowed network infrastructure 
modernization and other innovations. 


THE U.S. HAD IT EASY 
Consumer-based electronic commerce 
on the Web overseas is running into the 
same user concerns and entrenched 
shopping habits that have slowed its 
growth in the U.S.: security concerns, 
the absence of common legal def- 
initions for enforcing electronic 
contracts, particularly across national 
boundaries, and shoppers’ preference to 
see, touch and feel many products 
before buying. 

On the positive side, the same 
attractions and potential benefits that 


launched Web commerce in the U.S. 
are also drawing foreign businesses to 
the medium — only more so, in many 
cases. Indeed, many Third World 
countries “see the Web and the 
electronic era as a great opportunity” 
for economic and commercial advance- 
ment, says Doug Kaplan, CEO at 
Nikkei BP Biztech. 

First, however, many Third World 
countries must overcome obstacles that 
U.S. businesses and Web commerce 
proponents never had to contend with: 
low PC and even telephone penetra- 
tion, low average education and income 
levels and, sometimes, censor-ship- 
minded governments. Then there’s the 
issue of primitive network infra- 
structure and the cost to Web-enable it: 
the network access lines, PCs, Web 
software and Internet services. 

And in Europe, for example, 
artificial protections to local telco 
monopolies and businesses have kept 
prices of high-tech products high. 
European users pay 30% more for PCs 
than their U.S. counterparts, so PC 
penetration is much lower: only 12.5% 
of the population on average, according 
to The Yankee Group. In contrast, 
about 40% of the general U.S. 
population owns PCs. 

Furthermore, telecom companies 
everywhere in Europe but in the U.K. 
charge by the minute for Internet 
access, making Web surfing an 
expensive pursuit at best. As a result, 
potential Web consumers “will only 
visit a site if they are getting something 
out of it, instead of surfing for the hell 
of it,” says John Fox, head of editorial 
services at ABB Group, a Zurich-based 
manufacturer. That can cut down 
drastically on the number of shoppers 
who get to a commercial Web site by 
means of banner ads, URLs and search 
engines such as Yahoo. 

Then there are the local shopping 
preferences, anxieties and habits that 
can effectively frustrate the Web efforts 
of local merchants. 

Start Media Plus, a Frankfurt- 
based travel service, for example, has 
not been surprised to see few online 
bookings on its Web site, according to 

Continued on page 20 > 
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of the continent and 
outside urban areas. 
The percentage of res- 
idents who even have 
telephones _— ranges 
from single digits for 
countries such as Bo- 
livia and Brazil to 
18.3% for Costa Rico 
and 21.1% for Uruguay, 
according to The Yan- 
kee Group. Education 
levels are low outside 
the upper 20% income 
bracket. 

What counts with 
Web __ entrepreneurs 
such as Espuelas, how- 
ever, is that Latin 
America is aggres- 
sively pulling itself up 
by its bootstraps — 
economically, techno- 
logically and commer- 
cially — and turning it- 
self into an open 
global market in which 
Web commerce will 
play an increasingly 
key role. 


INDICATORS THERE 
International Data 
Corp., a research firm 
in Framingham, Mass., 
recently projected that 
Latin America would 
see the fastest growth 
in PCs in the world 
through the year 2000 
and server sales 
growth of 60%. 

The number of Latin 
American computers 
connected to the Inter- 
net is growing at a 
rate of 300% or more 
per year, according to 
recent studies. “That's 
a lot of growth,” Es- 
puelas enthuses. 

Business Web 
growth has followed 
user growth. 

Of course, the 
growth varies from 
country to country. 
“The hottest Latin 
American markets for 
the 'net are, in order, 
Brazil and Mexico; 


then Colombia, Chile 
and Argentina,’ says 
Carlos Perry, a pro- 
gram manager at 
Yankee Group's Latin 
American communica- 
tions planning service. 

Key growth drivers: 
Economies are improv- 
ing, inflation is stabiliz- 
ing and, perhaps most 
importantly, govern- 
ments have become 
Web commerce propo- 
nents. 

“The ‘net is very 
much seen by govern- 
ments in the region as 
a leveraging tool” for 
increasingly open and 
global Latin American 
markets, Espuelas 
says. “Governments 
have been fomenting 
competition through 
imports” by eliminating 
trade barriers and 
other artificial protec- 
tions. 

One result: “People 
can increasingly afford 
to buy a PC or pay a 
monthly Web access 
fee,” Perry says. 

Falling trade barri- 
ers are also forcing 
Latin American firms 
“to modernize their 
business practices and 
infrastructures in order 
to compete” with for- 
eign companies for 
business both on their 
own turf and in the 
global marketplace, 
Espuelas says. And 
that definitely includes 
having a global mar- 
ket presence via the 
Web. 

Take Cemex SA de 
CV, a Mexican ce- 
ment producer. “Right 
now, we are using the 
Web mostly for pub- 
lishing —_ information 
about the company 
and for recruiting ser- 
vices, says Ricardo 
Diaz, manager of evo- 
lution and technologies 


development at the 
firm. That's changing 
fast, however. 

IT is currently work- 
ing on software that 
would allow Cemex 
and its suppliers to 
exchange electronic 
data interchange doc- 
uments such as ship- 
ping and change or- 
ders via the ‘net. “The 
Internet would be a 
nonexpensive, faster, 
more productive con- 
nection to maintain 
the relationship” with 
business _ partners, 
Diaz says. 

Cemex is still evalu- 
ating the idea of sell- 
ing cement over the 
Web. “The question is, 
will our customers 
want to use the Web’ 
for such transactions, 
Diaz says. “A lot of 
them prefer to deal 
with us personally, 
and a lot do not use 
the Web for business 
processes. 

The company main- 
tains its own Web 
page. “We didn't out- 
source our site be- 
cause we have a lot of 
plans for it, and we 
have our own IT com- 
pany, Diaz says. “In 
the cement business, 
were pretty leading 
edge.” 

Commerce is open- 
ing up not only be- 
tween Latin America 
and the rest of the 
world but also across 
the continent. For in- 
stance, southern na- 
tions recently formed 
Merco Sur, a loose 
confederation dedi- 
cated to fostering 
cross-border trade. 
Andean countries in 
the north are “doing 
similar things,” says 
Yankee Group's Perry. 

Governments are 
working together on 


the network _ infra- 
structures to support 
such trade, laying 
down fiber-optic ter- 
restrial links across the 
mountains from Chile 
to Argentina and sub- 
marine cable connect- 
ing Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay along 
the coast. 

National infrastruc- 
tures are improving, 
too, aided by the pri- 
vatization of govern- 
ment-owned telcos 
everywhere but Brazil 
and by investments in 
local telcos by U.S. 
carriers in countries 
such as Mexico. 

Of course, “devel- 
opment rates differ 
among 18 countries,” 
and in many areas, 
Web commerce in 
Latin America is still 
more potential than 
actual, Espuelas ad- 
mits. In particular, it is 
coming very slowly to 
the poorer interior 
countries of jungles 
and mountains, which 
have not attracted 
foreign investment. 

A common problem 
for Latin American 
businesses moving 
onto the Web is locat- 
ing the expertise they 
need to exploit the 
Web, Espuelas says. 
For now, at least, 
“Latin America is fun- 
damentally a technol- 
ogy consumer, not a 
producer.” 

“Demand for techni- 
cal people outpaces 
supply,” agrees Paul 
Shanahan, manager, 
user support, at the 
American Chamber of 
Commerce in Brazil 
(Amcham). “If youre a 
company whose busi- 
ness is not the Internet 
its rare for you to 
have internal ‘net ex- 
pertise.” Instead, com- 


panies are outsourc- 
ing their Web sites to 
organizations such as 
Amcham. 

Still, more sophisti- 
cated applications are 
beginning to turn up, 
particularly among 
the “soft” information- 
intensive _ industries. 
Banks, for example, 
are beginning to use 
the Web to attract 
customers through di- 
rect marketing, as a 
cheaper alternative to 
mailing printed mar- 
keting material, Es- 
puelas says. 

Maksoud Plaza ho- 
tel is one Amcham 
member that takes 
reservations and re- 
ceives credit-card in- 
formation via the 
Web, Shanahan says. 

And there's a huge 
market to tap. Unlike 
Europe, where Web 
sites have to be tai- 
lored to each countrys 
languages and cus- 
toms, Latin American 
users all speak one of 
two very similar lan- 
guages, Spanish and 
Portuguese, he adds. 

This all adds up to 
a potential market of 
some 90 million con- 
sumers reachable via 
the Web, Espuelas 
says. 

Perhaps most im- 
portantly, “there is no 
shortage of interest 
here in the Web: Peo- 
ple are fascinated,” 
Perry says. “This is a 
part of the world 
where people can't 
get information, pe- 
riod. Latin Americans 
are now being told 
they can find anything 
they want on the Web; 
there's a level of fasci- 
nation that will last a 
long time.” 


EusaBeTH HoRWwITT 
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Thomas Rodel, director of new distri- 
bution systems at the Start Holding 
Gmbh division. 

“Online bookings are not as popular in 
Germany as in the U.S. because most 
people don’t use credit cards. In addition, 
they are very worried about security on the 
net,” he says. 

What will initially attract users to the 
site, Rodel says, is easy access to 
information about travel services and 
packages. “We expect people to look at our 
offers on the ’net, then go to travel agencies 
around the corner and do the actual 
booking.” 

One of the major detriments to Web 
retailing is the heterogeneity of languages, 
monetary systems and shopping habits 
across large regions of the world. Such 
disparities are preventing the Web from 
becoming a truly global marketing and 
sales medium, particularly in Asia and 
Europe. 

Within individual countries and in 
relatively homogeneous continents, 
however, Web-based consumerism is 
definitely on the rise, industry analysts say. 
In the U.K., for example, electronic 
commerce currently provides just 3% of 
sales, but companies expect that number to 
grow to 20% by 2000, according to a recent 
report from KPMG Peat Marwick. 


INCREASINGLY GLOBAL 
Language and cultural barriers have been 
much less of a hindrance to business-to- 
business communications, particularly in 
manufacturing and high-tech areas that 
share an industry-specific culture and 
language. Furthermore, while retailers tend 
to restrict their marketing efforts to a single 
country or region, industrial manu- 
facturers, business services and suppliers 
are increasingly putting a global spin on 
their buying and selling. 

For such globally oriented companies, 
the Web’s independence in time zone, 
distance and location makes it an ideal 
medium for commerce and com- 
munications, according to Russ Craig, a 
partner at Andersen Consulting. 

Take ABB Group, manufacturer of 
industrial and building products such as 
power transmission equipment. 

“We use the Web to steer users to the 

Continued on page 22 > 
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ASIA 


Beyond business enclaves, 
Web use is quick to take 
off — and has far to go _ 


sian _ factories 
build everything 
from sneakers to semi- 
conductors. And their 
Western business part- 
ners want them on the 
Web. It lets them 
“shrink the time and 
cost out of the supply 
chain and update re- 
quirements,” says Russ 
Craig, a partner at 
Andersen Consulting. 
Supplier communi- 
cation is only part of 
the Asian Internet pic- 
ture. This is a land of 
contrasts — economic, 
political, cultural — 
and nowhere is that 


more apparent than on 
the Web. 

Asia's 5 million to 10 
million Internet users 
today are expected to 
grow tenfold to 100 
million within five 
years, according to 
Nikkei BP Biztech, a 
Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based provider of 
business and high-tech 
news in Asia. But 
usage and business cli- 
mates vary widely by 
country. Topping the 
list of Internet-friendly 
nations are Singapore, 
Hong Keng and Japan, 
in that order, says Jee- 


van Kumaran, market- 
ing manager of Inter- 
net business in Digital 
Equipment Corp.'s 
Asia-Pacific region. He 
calls these countries 
prosperous, educated, 
globally oriented busi- 
ness centers with ad- 
vanced telecom infra- 
structures and “a rate 
of Web progress simi- 
lar to the U.S.” 

Until recently, Japan 
lagged somewhat be- 
hind the others, largely 
because products and 
support literature from 
the U.S. had to be 
translated into Japan- 
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ese, creating a lag in 
the newest releases, 
Kumaran says. Also, 
Japanese PCs used a 
nonstandard BIOS, hin- 
dering the use of U.S.- 
based Web products, 
though that has now 
changed, Craig says. 
But Japan is now off 
and running, and it's in 
the land of the sun that 


General Electric 
Information Services 
chose Asia as one of 
the first areas outside 
the U.S. to launch iis 
Trading Process 
Network, a Web-based 


went to Asia because a 
lot of manufacturers in 


materials from a [Web- 


| service,” explains John 
Berry, a spokesman at 
the General Electric Co. 
subsidiary. 


consumer shopping ap- 
pears likely to succeed. 
Japan already has the 
distribution setup to 
deliver goods. And 
consumers, who give a 
lot of gifts and must 
fight crowds in many 
department stores, are 
likely to welcome the 
medium. 

In contrast, in Singa- 
pore, “it is not the cul- 
ture to purchase via 
mail order, much less 
via the Web, uriless 
[the product] is not 
available in shops,” 
says Yean Fee Ho, a 
manager in the IT divi- 
sion at Star+Globe 
Technologies Pte. Ltd., 
a vendor of multilin- 
guai information au- 
thoring and retrieval 
products. Star+Globe's 
Web site so far is just 


informational. 

Yet Singapore, with 
105,000 Internet users 
~ the third-largest 
number in Asia, Biztech 
says — is installing 
ISDN cables in every 
home, and “most 
households have a PC,” 
Yean Fee notes. She 
says Internet access 
charges are still high, 
though Biztech reports 
increased competition 
and a recent price war 
among providers. 

Cost is but one of 
many hurdles in other 
countries, where Web 
deployment efforts are 
up against poverty, 
lack of education and 
primitive infrastructure. 
But efforts to rise 
above those obstacles 
are under way. 

In Malaysia, for ex- 
ample, the government 
recently initiated a ma- 
jor drive to raise PC lit- 
eracy, liberalize the 
telecom industry and 
encourage IT at all lev- 
els, Biztech says. But 
this has created a de- 
mand that the two ma- 
jor Internet service 
providers (ISP) have 
not been able to fill. 


A MIXED BLESSING. 

Web commerce is limp- 
ing along in Thailand 
because of huge fees 
levied by the Commu- 
nications Authority of 
Thailand (CAT) on ISPs 
and a primitive telecom 
infrastructure, Biztech's 
Kaplan reports. ISPs 
pay CAT $40,000 per 
month for a 512K 
bit/sec. line — 60 times 
what ISPs pay in most 
other countries -- and 
businesses must pay 
the authority nearly 
$5,000 a month to 
maintain a site, which 
accounts for the fact 
that only about 200 


firms own sites, to 
date, a Biztech report 
notes. 

Then there's the Chi- 
nese government, 
which despite well- 
publicized attempts to 
set up Internet filters is 
encouraging busi- 
nesses and users to get 
on the Web. 

Already, the efforts 
of different agencies 
and ministries have re- 
sulted in the deploy- 
ment of not one but 
three national informa- 
tion backbones, ac- 
cording to Andersen 
Consulting. 

“Where the govern- 
ment is infinitely in- 
volved in the infrastruc- 
ture, you can get things 
done quickly,” Kaplan 
says. 

Indeed, many Asian 
countries have imple- 
mented modern net- 
work _ infrastructures 
faster than in the U.S., 
“where things are more 
decentralized and 
there are more legacy 
[network] systems” that 
must be modernized or 
replaced, he says. 

Web business pro- 
ponents and analysts, 
in fact, portray govern- 
mental influence as 
largely positive for 
that reason. “I have 
talked to progressives 
lin China] who are try- 
ing to pull [foreign] 
companies in for joint 
ventures and bring in 
technology, and they 
are very upbeat,” 
Craig says. “They say 
the market there for 
PCs is bottomless. They 
didn't talk about gov- 
ernment hard-liners or 
the chances of another 
Tianneman Square. 
They just said, ‘Come 
on down!’ ” 


ELISABETH HORWITT 


___ Cultural, 


___language 
barriers 


challenge 


— the Continent 


he global Web 

would be an ideal 
medium to reach a 
broader European 
market — if there 
were such a thing. As 
the European commu- 
nity remains cultur- 
ally, linguistically and 
monetarily frag- 
mented, so does Euro- 
pean Web commerce 
— at least on the con- 
sumer side. 

Business-to-busi- 
ness Web commerce 
is another story. In- 
creasingly, global in- 
dustries, largely un- 
deterred by national 
boundaries, are using 
the Web for trade, 
marketing and infor- 
mation sharing, ac- 
cording to Chris 
Champion, an ana- 
lyst at the European 
division of The Yan- 
kee Group, a Boston- 
based consulting 
firm. 

Companies seek- 
ing a multinational 
Web presence still 
must balance the 
need to provide a 
single corporate im- 
age with the need to 
address the prefer- 
ences, tastes and cus- 
toms of different na- 
tionalities, analysts 
say. Take Kao Infosys- 
tems, which makes 


CD-ROMs and 
floppy disks for the 
software _ industry. 
The Kao Corp. sub- 
sidiary is putting up a 
European site to facil- 
itate communications 
with its business 
partners. Jonathan 
Rawle, an IT man- 
ager, says his group 
is now figuring out 
how to design a site 
that “enhances the 
differences [between 
different countries], 
— 

| Of the 17 million 
European internet 

| users, 75 million are 
| business users or 

| work for corpor- 

| ations, The Yankee 

| Group says. Annual 
| percentaye growth 

| rate of Web hosts is 

| at least in the double 
| digits across Europe, 

| with countries such as 
| Portugal, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain and 

| Italy seeing growth 

| of more than 100%. 


but not in a negative 
way that makes peo- 
ple scared of a bifur- 
cated company.” 
Thats a challenge 
European Web retail- 
ers have been con- 
fronting for some > 
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right [product] area where they can get 
information appropriate to their needs,” 
says Fox, head of editorial services. 

With tens of thousands of offerings 
managed by 37 geographically dispersed 
business groups, “there is no way we can 
maintain an up-to-date, centralized 
product catalog at our group site,” Fox 


says. 

Instead, Fox’s group provides a 
“general-level” product index at the central 
Web site, where customers can learn about 
the company and zero in on the 


“transformer or particular type of switch 
gear or relay” they want, he says. Then 
they can surf via URL link to the business 
division responsible for that type of 
product. And it doesn’t matter in the least 
where in the world the user or the business 
group is located. 

ABB is far from alone. Companies 
worldwide are getting on the Web to 
collaborate with partners on marketing 
campaigns and product designs; to notify 
customers of price changes, new features 
and products; to offer special deals; to 
track shipments and development cycles; 
and to locate suppliers and put out 
requests for proposals. 

That last electronic-commerce 
application is among the fastest growing 
on the Web, nurtured by a growing 
number of Web-based supplier directories 
and other trading services. 

The TDS Group and BT, for example, 
are jointly piloting a Web-based trading 
platform that includes an online product 
registry and supplier directory, based on 
software from Trade’ex Electronic 
Commerce Systems, Inc. in Tampa, Fla. 

“I'd say with this initiative, the U.K. 
will become a leader of electronic 
commerce on the Web over i2 months,” 
TDS’s Gregory says. The company also 
hopes to link its U.K. service to Trade’ex- 
based services in other regions, creating a 
truly global Web-based trading system, he 
adds. 

The first step, of course, is signing up a 
critical mass of business customers. 
Fortunately, Gregory says, “BT has a lot of 
marketing muscle and the resources to 
change the way people do business, which 
is what’s needed to get EC really flying.” 


Horwitt 1s a freelance writer in Newton, Mass. 
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time. They must tailor 
their Web sites to 
match the language, 
culture and monetary 
units of a country or 
risk losing their audi- 
ence, says Russ Craig, 
a partner at Andersen 
Consulting. “Il keep 
having conversations 
with [European] clients 
on whether they can 
get away with English 
on the Web. And the 
conclusion is, you have 
to have the native lan- 
guage,” he explains. 

A couple years ago, 
Andersen Consulting 
studied electronic 
commerce and travel 
services and collected 
travel brochures. It dis- 
covered that while 
African and German 
brochures stressed ad- 
venture and danger, 
U.S. brochures empha- 
sized nature and fam- 
ily. In short, they ap- 
pealed to consumers in 
different ways. 

Thomas Rodel, di- 
rector of new distribu- 
tion systems at Start 
Media Plus, can vouch 
for that. The travel ser- 
vices subsidiary of 
Frankfurt-based Start 
Holding Gmbh has 
been “focusing our In- 
ternet services on the 
German market right 
now because we think 


JOHN FOX 


that any '‘net-based 
offer should be de- 
signed for local users, 
and not only the lan- 
guage but the local 
flavor,” he says. 

Yet localizing ser- 
vices, as well as the 
low number of Euro- 
pean households with 
‘net access (just 3.5% 
this year, The Yankee 
Group says), may de- 
prive businesses of the 
numbers needed to 
succeed. “You need a 
critical mass [of poten- 
tial customers] to be 
selling into any mar- 
ket,” Yankee Group's 
Champion says. 

Further, a European 
distribution network is 
a prerequisite for Eu- 
ropean marketing and 
sales via the Web, and 
few retailers have 
that, Champion says. 
An exception is Italian 
clothing company 
Benetton, “which has a 
well-developed distri- 
bution network in 90% 
to 99% of all European 
countries,” he adds. 

More typical is TV- 
Shop, a company 
started by Swedish 
conglomerate _Kin- 
nevik, which does 
mail-order TV shop- 
ping and recently 
started a Web-based 


online shopping net- 


work. “They advertise 
across Europe but sell 
only in a few countries 
because they have to 
have local distribution 
channels,” Champion 
says. ‘It's prohibitively 
expensive to mail 
many of the products 
sold, like the Gut 
Buster, across so many 
domestic boundaries.” 
It's expensive for 
consumers to shop, 
too. Most telecoms in 
Europe charge by the 
minute for ‘net access, 
so consumers “will only 
visit a site if they are 
getting something out 
of it, instead of surting 
for the hell of it,” notes 
John Fox, head of edi- 
torial services at ABB 
Group in Zurich. 
Technology innovation 
in Europe can also be 
stymied by entrenched 
authority, Craig says. 
Government —bureau- 
cracy is the primary rea- 
son Italy has one of Eu- 
ropes most primitive 
infrastructures, says 
Jupiter Communications, 
a research firm in New 
York. Government-sup- 
ported telecom monopo- 
lies have kept network 
service prices up; high 
import tariffs have kept 
PCs and Web software 
prices high. Then there is 
the “not made here” syn- 








drome: proprietary sys- 
tems of local telcos and 
vendors perpetuating 
themselves at the Webs 
expense. The classic ex- 
ample is French users’ re- 
fusal to abandon Minitel, 
France Telecoms text- 
based online service, for 
the carriers Web-based 
Yet some countries 
have a positive prog- 
nosis. A recent study 
by Forrester Research, 
Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass., rated Ger- 
many, the U.K., the 
Netherlands, Bel- 
gium/Luxemborg, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and 
Scandinavia a 4 or 5 
on a scale of 1 to 5 in 
terms of technology 
penetration and politi- 
cal climate — two of 
the studys three key 
indicators. While many 
countries rated a 2 on 
the third indicator — 
size of market — their 
growing trade with 
other countries gives 
them a favorable out- 
look, Forrester says. 
Eastern Europe, 
meanwhile, is “behind 
the West in terms of 
economic develop- 
ment” but has poten- 
tial for Web com- 
merce, Jupiter says. 


ELISABETH HORWITT 


AUSTRALIA 


A market = 
with promise _ 


a recent ad- 

dress to a forum 
on electronic business, 
Alan Stockdale be- 
moaned the fact that 
while “many compa- 
nies are using elec- 
tronic marketing tech- 
niques, have a home 
page or are using 
other network IT ap- 
plications . . . in Aus- 
tralia, generally, the 
current pace of activ- 
ity in electronic com- 
merce is too slow.” Not 
only the U.S., “but even 
countries like Sweden 
and ireland are using 
electronic commerce 
more extensively and 
more creatively then 
we are,” says Stock- 
dale, Victorias trea- 
surer and minister for 
multimedia. 

But Stockdale's com- 
ments are indicative 
less of Australia’s cur- 
rent rate of Web as- 
similation than of a 
prevailing attitude to- 
ward high tech in Aus- 
tralia: a determination 
to be firstest with the 
mostest, worldwide. 

“We're known for 
our early adoption of 
technology,’ says Jon 
Mysel, principal con- 
sultant and general 
manager at The Hiser 
Group, a Sidney firm 
that designs Web user 
interfaces and does 
Web usability analysis 
for clients. For exam- 
ple, “Australia has the 
highest penetration of 
VCRs and mobile 
phones in the world.” 


Far more significant 
to Web commerce pro- 
ponents, 4 million Aus- 
tralians in 2 million 
homes use computers, 
according to the Aus- 
tralian Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Thats at least 
20% of a total popula- 
tion of between 18 
million and 20 million. 
And 55% of all house- 
holds have PCs with 
CD-ROMs and 
modems, according to 
Mysel. 

It's no surprise, then, 
that Australia has one 
of the highest per 
capita Internet usage 
rates in the world: 
20%, up from 12% a 
year ago, says the 
Centre for Electronic 
Commerce at Monash 
University in Victoria. 

The high Internet 
penetration rate helps 
make up for what For- 
rester Research in a 
recent report defined 
as Australia’s major 
Web commerce weak- 
ness: a small regional 
population that trans- 
lates into a limited 
market pool. 

Indeed, Australia's 
user base makes up in 
quality what it lacks in 
quantity: English as a 
first language, gener- 
ally high levels of edu- 
cation and disposable 
income and a well-es- 
tablished passion for 
consumer electronics. 

A rapidly growing 
roster of Australian 
businesses are follow- 
ing those tasty con- 


JOHN McCANN: 


Web-based trading sets a 


sumer demographics 
right onto the Web. 
Major customers of 
The Hiser Group in 
consumer areas such 
as banking, manufac 
turing and insurance, 
for example, “see the 
Web as a place to 
strategically position 
themselves and sell 
real products and ser- 
vices — not just market 
them,” Mysel says. 
And in the retailing 
sector, a growing num- 
ber of sites offer users 
Web-based shopping 
all the way through to 
purchase, Mysel says. 
One such site was 
launched last October 
by David Jones, one of 
Australia's oldest 
clothing and household 
goods stores. Co- 
developed with British 
advertising firm 
Saatchi & Saatchi, 
Australian Web devel- 
oper The Harrow 
Group and Microsoft 
Consulting Services, 
the site incorporates 
Microsoft Corp.s Win- 
dows NT 4.0, Mer- 


chant Server, Back 
Office and an SQL 
Server back end. 
Shoppers can browse 
through different sec- 
tions of the online cat- 
alog or search the 
clothing, toys, house- 
wares, food and drink 
or music departments 
by person, price range 
and keyword. 

The company insti- 
tuted its site “in an ef- 
fort to provide our 
customers, especially 
those geographically 
isolated from one of 
our stores, with an- 
other way of viewing 
and purchasing our 
products, says Da- 
mian Eales, national 
home shopping man- 
ager at David Jones. 
“In particular, we did 
some advertising of 
our site in the print me- 
dia in the U.K. and 
Asia so that relatives 
and friends of people 
living in Australia 
could use this service 
to purchase Christmas 
gifts over the Web” in- 
stead of paying to> 
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ship such products 
overseas. 

Eales’ major com- 
plaint with the Aus- 
tralian Web infrastruc- 
ture is the lack of 
readily available, af- 
fordable bandwidth. 
“We can't send [users] 
the graphics we'd like” 
because response time 
would be unaccept- 
able with current mo- 
dem rates, he explains. 

“The cost of tele- 
communications is in- 
hibitive,” with some 
services costing as 
much as 10 times the 
same offerings in the 
U.S., Stockdale agrees. 

But improvements 
are on the way. Re- 
cently privatized telco 
Telstra Corp. and its 


rr reports that 
analyze world- 
wide Web use, South- 
ern Africa winds up at 
the bottom of the 
heap, if mentioned. 

“The problem 
throughout Africa is 
that marketplaces are 
generally underdevel- 
oped, so they have a 
limited attraction for 
major [foreign technol- 
ogy companies] to set 
up presences there,” 
says Michael Portlock, 
an independent tele- 
com consultant who 
works there. Further, 
“in many parts of 
black Africa, telecom 
systems are so bad 
that the likelihood of 
setting up any type of 
Internet capability is 
very low.” 

Indeed, a 1996 re- 
port by Jupiter Com- 
munications in New 
York said the number 
of Internet users in 
most African nations is 
only in the hundreds. 

The big exception is 


young competitor, Op- 
tus Communications, 
are racing to lay fiber- 
optic cable to support 
high-bandwidth multi- 
media Web services 
right to the home. 

Two factors are 
speeding this deploy- 
ment. First, CATV is 
new in Australia, so 
there is no legacy cop- 
per wiring to rip out or 
depreciate, Mysel 
says. Second, 30% of 
the population is cen- 
tralized in large urban 
areas, enabling carri- 
ers to reach a large 
user base with rela- 
tively small outlay. 

On the business-to- 
business front, govern- 
ment agencies and 
business consortia such 


cs Tradegate and the 
Australian Chamber of 
Manufacturers (ACM) 
are promoting the 
Web as a keystone of 
a regional effort to 
promote trade in the 
Pacific Rim. For exam- 
ple, they have “estab- 
lished an online site for 
marketing Australia's 
agricultural products 
throughout Asia work- 
ing in partnership with 
agricultural and food 
industries in Victoria,” 
Stockdale said in his 
recent forum talk. And 
the Melbourne Flower 
Market uses a Web- 
based auction system 
to sell to the Japanese. 

“The Australian fed- 
eral government has 
sponsored several 


lelectronic commerce] 
awareness-raising ini- 
tiatives,” such as a pi- 
lot trading platform 
and product directory 
implemented with 
ACM, says John Mc- 
Cann, national busi- 
ness services manager 
at ACM in Melbourne. 

“EC applications 
such as the Web- 
based trading envi- 
ronment provide a 
means of marketing 
and distributing Aus- 
tralian products effi- 
ciently both domesti- 
cally and, more 
importantly, interna- 
tionally,” McCann 
says. In particular, it 
lets small to medium- 
size companies that 
“traditionally take two 


SOUTHERN ARRIGA 
Slow start but steady growth 


South Africa, which al- 
ready has about 
500,000 Internet 
users and is expected 
to reach the 1 million 
mark by year's end. 

By the turn of the 
century, the South 
African Internet site 
development and ad- 
vertising market could 
be worth $215 million 
(U.S.), with online 
transactions exceeding 
the $425,000 mark, 
according to IDG 
South Africa. 

“South Africa is the 
wealthiest of African 
countries, with the 
white minority pos- 
sessing the  over- 
whelming majority of 
capital,” Portlock says. 
“That English is widely 
spoken is a factor in 
online usage.” 


South Africa also 
has a decent telecom 
infrastructure, at least 
in its major cities, he 
says. And major com- 
puter suppliers, which 
operated through 
agents in the apart- 
heid era, are begin- 
ning to have direct in- 
volvement in the 
country. 

Still, Web commerce 
is just taking off in 
South Africa. For ex- 
ample, Absa Bank re- 
cently set up a pilot 
program of the SET se- 
curity standard for 
Web-based _ credit- 
card transactions. The 
pilot will involve mer- 
chants, Visa and Mas- 
terCard, and 50 
credit-card users. 

Absa has also set 
up Destiny Electronic 
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Commerce, a 
venture with Nasion- 
ale Pers said to be the 
country’s first secure 
“virtual mall.” 

The other three ma- 
jor South African 
banks have all re- 
cently introduced In- 
ternet-based services, 
including access to ac- 
count balances and 
statements, account 
payments, interac- 
count transfers and 
checkbook requests 
and secure, online 
banking transactions. 

While Web com- 
merce remains a dim 
prospect for most of 
the rest of the region, 
there are some hopeful 
signs. “A lot of coun- 
tries are developing 
cellular networks and 
their own satellite sys- 


joint 


years to establish a 
product successfully in 
an overseas market" to 
establish a presence in 
two months, he adds. 

One ‘incentive to 
business Web deploy- 
ment is the govern- 
ment's announcement 
that it will do all pro- 
curement “by elec- 
tronic interface by the 
end of 1997,” McCann 
says. “That's a $30 bil- 
lion [Australian] mar- 
ket — quite a carrot. 
And the stick is, if you 
don't adopt the re- 
quired __ technology, 
your competitor most 
likely will and, at 
worst, lock you out of 
the market.” 


ELISABETH HORWITT 


tems,’ Portlock says. 

Tanzania is one of 
the areas outside 
South Africa where the 
Internet seems to be 
taking hold. “There are 
quite a number of com- 
panies/institutions pro- 
viding Internet services 
there,” says Hassan Ali, 
a Tanzanian expotriate 
now living in Canada. 
Heartbeat Online Tan- 
zania, for example, 
started last December 
to offer full Internet 
services through a 
VSAT link to the Inter- 
net through France. The 
company charges a 
$200 access fee plus 
$50 a month (U.S,), 
which is fairly typical 
of rates there. 

Web commerce is 
also taking off in Tan- 
zania. “They are get- 
ting to the stage 
where corporations 
are developing big 
Web sites,” Portlock 
says. 


ELISABETH HORWITT 





Remote Access? 


The 
critical 
healthcare 
data 
network: 


A 


“Now we can reach beyond the four walls of the hospital with the highest level of care.’ 
—Jack Hueter, CIO, Mercy Health System 


Two years ago, Mercy Health Corporation of Philadelphia contacted Jack Hueter and offered him a major 
challenge — make Mercy a leader in the healthcare industry through networking technology. 

His tasks: Put in place a scalable network backbone that would create a massive increase in operating efficiency, 
eliminate network performance problems, stabilize information transfer, allow for expanded off-site healthcare 
services and reduce the costs of operating expenditures. Wow! 

Jack called 3Com. Working as a tearn, they made an assessment and then implemented a plan to successfully link 
3Com’s scalable technology with Mercy’s current network. Together they connected six hospitals, various medic 
groups, ambulatory sites and finally, with the help of 3Com’s connectivity ions, several fully equipped preventative 
outreach vehicles were acquired to serve the citizens of Philadelphia. 

“I've found my 3Com technology infrastructure to be the most important ingredient that we've put in place. 

It easily integrates and it gives us the ability to respond and grow,” says Jack. 

To be competitive in today’s healthcare market and to extend your reach beyond the four walls of your hospital, 

contact a representative at 3Com, the leader in healthcare networks. 


For more information, contact your local 3Com office or visit us on the web at ww :om.com/nsc/industry 


© 1997 3Com Corporation. All rights reserved. 3Com and the 3Com logo are registered trademarks of the 3Com Corporation. 
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Universal SKIS 


WHETHER IT’S WANS IN INDIA OR NETWORK ARCHITECTS 


IN AUSTRALIA, THE CONSTANT IS DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


by Lestié GOFF If there’s one collective 
shout heard round the world as companies 
develop networking projects, it’s this: Help! 
Skilled professionals are in short supply. 
“Many of the skills in demand here in 
North America are echoed throughout other 


First World countries, with maybe a 12- 


month lag,” says Stan Lepeak, vice president | 


of the Meta Group’s Advanced Manage- 
ment Strategies service in Stamford, Conn. 
Microcosms of the supply-and-demand gap 


North American companies face are emerg- 
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ing across the board. 

“Companies worldwide really need to look 
at their recruiting and retention strategies — 
from day care, to beers in the fridge to 
telecommuting and flextime — and they 
need to put together a whole package of 
tactics to locate these people and keep them 
on board,” Lepeak says. 

Here’s a look at what companies in each 
region are, in fact, doing to find — and keep 
— valuable network staff members. 


Goff is a freelance writer in New York. 


Prarie Seeking global network architects 


Qantas Airways Ltd. supports a global network that connects 
its Sydney, Australia, headquarters with its offices on every 
continent. The airline is in the midst of reevaluating its 
technology infrastructure and how it deploys new systems across 
the board. But Des Kennedy, general manager for information 
technology infrastructure, notes that with a centralized staff of 
only 25 supporting its LANs and 12 working on the WAN, 
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outsourcing the project is under serious review. 


CW: Which networking skills are in high demand in 
Australia, and how difficult are they to come by? 


KENNEDY: We need network design skills and, 
alongside those, skills in particular technologies like ATM 
switching. Also Novell and NT LAN skills are in 
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demand, depending on where companies are in terms of 
imple-mentation. We need Novell 4.1 because we use it as 
our main network operating system, but we use NT as our 
server operating system. 

We’re trying to hire people who have rolled LANs out 
in a complex environment like Qantas’. A lot of 
candidates claim to have the skills, but they don’t have the 
depth of knowledge needed to take on a project here. We 
can get the skills locally, but because of the high demand, 
they can ask for really high salaries. 

But when we were looking for a global network 
architect, we couldn’t find anyone in Australia. 


CW: What’s driving these needs at Qantas? 


KENNEDY: Our needs are exaggerated because we are 
reviewing all of our technologies and architectures at the 
same time. So while we’re doing ATM and frame relay 
globally, we’re also doing NetWare 4.1 locally. We’re also 
reviewing our call center technology. 

Qantas has suffered from a lack of investment in 
reskilling and in our infrastructure, but now we’re 
committed to catching up. The IT focus wasn’t high 
before, but management is well aware of the need to 
refocus, and we’re thinking through how we can work that 
out. There’s no question that as we move forward, we will 
have to have significant in-house training. Even if we 
choose (outsourcing), we will need additional skills to 


what we have now. 


CW: What were you looking for in a global network 
architect, and how did you find the one you hired? 


KENNEDY: We needed someone who knew the details of 
the airline industry, because we have unique protocols and 
relationships and they had to understand that environment 
very quickly. We have a lot of variation, business-critical 
applications, time-sensitive processes and communication 
protocols that are specific to the airline industry. 

We found him through personal contact. [Our CIO] 
had worked for Air Canada, where he was working. It’s 
very expensive, because we have to pay all his travel and 
personal expenses, but when we have the new global 
network in place, we’ll recover those costs very quickly. 
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Your network doesn't just support your business, ut 
propel it. Nobody understands all the connections 


better than the new 3Com. 


Every IT professional now has a bigger ally. The new 3Com, 
created by its merger with US Robotics, represents the most 
comprehensive networking company in the world. With intelligent 
products at every point, from the edge to the heart of the network, 
3Com can exceed your networking expectations. 

More importantly, 3Com can deliver solutions with a unique 
appreciation for the big picture...as well as each individual user. 
This makes 3Com an ideal strategic partner as you map out your 
company’s growing demands on the network. From 56 Kbps 
desktop modems to robust ATM solutions, oniy one company can 
bring you the breadth of products and knowledge to master the 
size, complexity, geography, and dynamics of your operations. 

So, as you strive to balance the many demands of your 
business, bring in someone who's right there with you: 3Com. 

For more information on what the new 3Com can mean for 


you, please visit us online. 


Request a free CD-ROM presentation on the new 3Com at 
www.3com.com/network25 





Ae In Europe, 


The growth of electronic commerce is 
swelling the networking supply-and- 
demand gap in Europe as companies 
transition their Electronic Data Inter- 
change applications from private value- 
added networks to the Internet and look 
to leverage their Web sites for online 
transactions. Sven Hammar, president of 
Media Communications, a systems 
integration and consulting firm in 
Sweden, has worked on networking 
projects with IS organizations across the 
continent, including the Network 25’s 
Stockholm Health Care Authority. 


CW: What’s driving the demand for 
networking professionals in Europe? 


HAMMAR: The increased amount 
of Internet commerce here is placing 
an emphasis on people with both 
communications and security 
backgrounds. So, first, companies 
want Internet solutions and, after that, 
security solutions. They’re realigning 
all their systems, including mainframe 
systems, toward the ’net, with more 
and more live applications on the ’net, 
like EDI and customer reservation 
systems — not just Web sites. 

Web designers got a lot of 
attention for a while, but now we’re 
seeing a shift from demand for Web 
gurus to more old-fashioned database 
and communication professionals 
who can provide applications 
migration and put real systems up on 
the ’net. Putting EDI systems on 
public networks is a very big thing 
here right now, for example. 

The American export restrictions 
on security products has created a big 
gap in the products available to 
European companies, and they are 
using lots of consulting to develop 
their own security and encryption 
solutions. 


CW: What specific networking skills 
and experience are European com- 
panies looking for? 


HAMMAR: In terms of security, 
they’re looking for people who have 
created virtual private networks, who 
have created secure environments for 
online transactions — including 


| digital signatures — and who have 


practical experience in the use of 
encryption algorithms and the 
upcoming SET (Secure Electronic 
Transaction) standard. If someone 
has done one banking application, 
they can migrate their mind to a new 
one, and that market is expected to 
explode in the next year. 

EDI experience is also in very 
high demand, especially people who 
have experience establishing EDI 
over the Internet, because the 


economic benefits of doing that are so | 


high. 

Traditionally, both Unix and NT 
have been in demand for LAN 
support, but now NT is gaining the 
advantage. When I have two 
candidates and one has a Unix 
background, and one has NT, I take 
the NT person because he has more 
time ahead of him. And if someone 


| has had experience at some stage as 


FUME s Looking for Internet pros 


StarMedia Network, Inc. is the 
developer of a World Wide Web-based 
online entertainment service for the 
Latin American market (www. 
starmedia.com). Now expanding its 


service via several partnerships with 


television networks, the U.S.-based 
company is looking to deploy local 


| operations and support in the top five 
' Latin American markets: Mexico, 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Colombia. 


| StarMedia is in talks with two potential 


outsourcing partners that would help 


| manage the expanded infrastructure, but 


it also intends to hire its own local talent 
in each country. 
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an applications developer or has done 
| database work, that’s great, especially 
SQL Server, Oracle and Sybase. 


| CW: How are companies finding the 
| skills they need? 


: HAMMAR: The demand is very 

| high, and there are not enough 
people to do the job. So if companies 
already have the qualified personnel, 
they are usually developing bonus 

| systems or stock bonuses to gain their 
loyalty. Otherwise, the salaries would 
just start getting crazier. I think 
there’s been a 15% to 20% increase in 
these salaries over the last two years 

here in Sweden, and Swedish 

companies don’t pay as well compared 

to those in other European countries. 

' The average salary for an IS pro- 
fessional here would be equal to about 
$50,000 or $60,000 in U.S. dollars. 

In Sweden, unfortunately, most 

| people take jobs outside the country 

' because salaries are higher and the 
climate is warmer. The big companies 
like Erikson and Volvo have to use 
large groups of consultants because 

| they can’t get full-timers. 


| Fernando Espuelas, chief executive 
officer, and Jonathan Hirschman, vice 
| president of operations, are devising the 


| company’s hiring strategy. 

| CW: What networking skills do you 
envision needing in your local Latin 
American operations? 


HIRSCHMAN: They’ll fali pretty 

| straightforwardly into server 
maintenance and infrastructure issues. 
We’re platform agnostic, so we will 
likely require both NT and Unix 

i skills. But we’ll be focused on 
infrastructure needs as opposed to the 
applications expertise that we’ve 





needed here, so it will come down to a 
basic hardware/software split. We'll 
also be looking for database admin- 
istrators, but at this point, the exact 
positions are still being formulated, 
based on the future technology 
decisions we have to make. 


ESPUELAS: Our needs will be fairly 
consistent across each country, but 
what will drive them will depend on 
the strengths of the partner we choose. 
We want an intelligent entity locally in 
each country to manage the process. 
CW: How difficult do you anticipate 
it will be to find networking 
professionals? 

ESPUELAS: Supply and demand is a | 
concern. The IT infrastructure sector 
is booming throughout Latin 
America, so the types of people we’ll 
be seeking are highly attractive to 
other companies in the telecom- 


munications and networking business. 


| We think we have an advantage 
| because, due to the nature of our 
| business, we provide a dynamic place 


to work without the encum-brances of 


a big corporation. Part of our strategy 
is to give every employee a stock 
| option plan. We’re able to give 
| someone who’s ambitious the chance 


to have equity in the company and to 


: have an upside with our success. 


1 CW: What recruiting strategies will 
| you use? 


! ESPUELAS: We have an extensive 


network of telecommunications 


| companies and Internet service 


providers that we work with, so we 


| will use the referral system. We'll 

| definitely seek to fill all the positions 

| locally. We think there’s a lot of value 

| in having Jocal players who understand 
i the culture. In addition to their tech- 


: nical capabilities, we'll be looking at 


their ability to deal effectively with 
different Latin American businesses, 


because the business culture varies 


from country to country. 


CW: Besides stock options, what else 
do you expect to offer in terms of 
salaries and benefits, and how will that 


| influence your hiring plans? 


' ESPUELAS: In every country 


besides Brazil, salaries are 25% to 
40% lower than in North America, so 
that’s another reason why it’s smart for 
us to deploy people locally. In Brazil, 


| because of the way the currency is tied 


to the dollar, salaries are 100% to 
120% of those in the U.S. market. So 
while that’s important for us, we will 
try to hire fewer people there. Our 
largest contingents will probably be in 
Mexico and Chile, which are cheaper 
markets but have lots of talent. 


india’ A good WAN (professional) is hard to find 


When The Times of India, the 
country’s largest newspaper, rolled out 
one of the first wide-area networks in 
India in 1991, experienced WAN 
professionals were unheard of. So A. 
Peter, the publisher’s general manager for 
information technology, hired five fresh 
college grads who had studied engineering 
and communications, and they immersed 
themselves in a baptism by fire. 

Today, the WAN encompasses The 
Times’ Bombay headquarters, the IS 
organization in New Dehli and remote 
offices in 50 locations nationwide. Each 
office runs on a Unix-based LAN that 
supports Windows 95 clients, with 
connectivity via TCP/IP over leased 
lines. Next year, Peter plans to add two 
positions to his networking staff to support | 
a network expansion. 


PETER: Most organizations now 
have Novell or other types of LANs. 


' In the last year to 18 months, a lot of 
; them have begun wide-area 
' networking, so you can find trained 


people in the market now. But they’re 
hard to get because there’s more 
competition locally. And a lot of the 
best ones are migrating to the U.S. 
and some go to Europe. 


' CW: What retention strategies have 
| you adopted? 


: PETER: Most are better paid than 


the market rate. In U.S. dollars, they 


make about $2,500 a month — salary 


levels overall are not that high here. 
Also, they are given flexible working 
hours, and they have a lot of 
autonomy. For example, most of our 


| office people work 10 to 5, but we 


: don’t insist that the technical staff is in 


CW: How has the networking 
landscape in India changed since you 
first implemented your WAN? 


at 10 — they can come in at 11 or 12, 


; and then work late into the evening. 
| And since the network must be looked 


at on a 24-hour basis, and the entire 
business depends on the net being up, 


' some of our senior tech staff have 


access from their homes. So if there’s a 
problem on Sundays or holidays, they 
can probably fix it from home. 


| CW: What's the profile for your ideal 


networking candidates, and how do 
you find them? 

PETER: At the junior level, we look 
at graduates in engineering who 
specialize in communications and 


i maybe have one to two years of 
| experience — but that much 


experience is very difficult to find. 
So we do campus recruiting. For 


' senior-level positions, we do 
| advertising. Sometimes we don’t need 


to advertise. We are frequently a 


| reference point when it comes to 
i networks and network-based 


applications. So some good people 


| who have not gone abroad will come 
| to us and inquire. 
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all the attention, 


; but companies have other 
as sa ae eae aa 
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conduits to deal with, too 





DIFFERENT NETWORKS have different functions but one purpose: 


getting information where it needs to go. Here, a look at four pieces 


of the network pie, and the challenges users face around the world. 


WHEN WORKING OVERSEAS, 
RELATIONSHIPS, RATHER 
THAN TECHNOLOGIES, 
DETERMINE WHETHER 
YOUR PROJECT 

SUCCEEDS 


BOB WALLACE 


sers looking to build 
] taxe outside the 
USS. will find that 
technology takes a 
backseat to selecting value- 
added resellers (VAR) and 
learning the socioeconomic 
lay of the land. 

Researchers say that there 
really isn’t a shortage of 
switching and routing 
equipment around the globe, 
but that more advanced 
countries — England, 
France, Germany and Japan 
— make wider use of the 
latest technologies than other 
nations. The technologies 
available largely mirror those 
available in the U.S. 
Switched Ethernet, Fast 
Ethernet and Asynchronous 
Transfer Mode have been 
deployed in many places and 
continue to pick up speed. 

On the WAN side, 
countries with less developed 
infrastructures can have an 
advantage in that they can 
often leapfrog an 
evolutionary network stage 


illustrations 
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and more quickly deploy 
more advanced technologies, 
if they have the money. 

Interoperability is not a 
grave concern, as most large 
multinational or global firms 
have standardized on one 
vendor’s equipment. In fact, 
Mark Maxwell found that 
picking the right reseller and 
cabling management firm 
was a bigger undertaking 
than selecting and buying 
internetworking equipment. 

“Tt can be the difference 
between a successful project 
and something that makes 
you very unhappy,” warns 
Maxwell, global systems 
manager at Fuji Capital 
Markets Corp., a trading 
firm in New York. “You have 
to do a lot of research up 
front to make sure you and 
they see eye to eye. You can 
design the most beautiful 
network, but if the people 
you pick to support it aren’t 
up to par, they can destroy 
it.” 


Maxwell succeeded, > 


JAMES F. KRAUS 





and redid the trading floor in London 
last year and recently finished one in 
Hong Kong. The facilities use a 100M 
bit/sec. Fast Ethernet backbone and 
switched Ethernet toward the desktop. 
Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. 
took an alternative path and decided to 
work with its supplier — 3Com Corp. 
—and VARs in the 90 countries in 
which the Allentown, Pa., firm operates. 
Its global networks support merchandise 
tracking and back-office applications. 
“We build relationships through 
3Com with its VARs, and they tend to 
work out well because the VAR typically 
has a very good idea what needs to be 
done,” says Virgil Palmer, director of 
telecommunications and networks at Air 
Products, a worldwide supplier of 


A SINGLE NETWORK 
AND COORDINATED 
SOFTWARE 

IS A GLOBAL GOAL 


industrial gases, specialty chemicals and 
associated equipment and services. “We 
used VARs to handle a turnkey 
installation in Singapore, for example.” 
He says the VAR handled just about 
everything, from LAN setup to testing 
and certification of the equipment and 
cable plant in the Singapore office. 

Learning about the socioeconomic 
ways of the regions in which you wish 
to build is also a must, according to 
Chuck Rush, global network architect at 
McDonald’s Corp. in Oakbrook 
Terrace, Ill. 

“We found doing business in Latin 
America a real pleasure, because a large 
group of countries share the same 
heritage and business outlook. What 
that means is they help each other on 


big business projects,” Rush says. The 
fast-food giant operates in more than 
100 countries, including Russia and 
those in Eastern Europe. 

Each store has a shared Ethernet 
LAN for its roughly 50 employees. 
(Rush can’t justify higher speed 
schemes unless the number of 
employees climbs significantly.) The 
stores are linked primarily via a 
worldwide frame-relay network, which 
lets them communicate to McDonald’s 
headquarters in Oakbrook Terrace. 

The Home Depot, Inc. plans to open 
a store in Chile soon and was extremely 
pleased with the reception it received 
from the country. 

“They welcomed us with open arms 
and are working on ways to make the 


> Integration Is 


by SURUCHI 


obert Brown is looking 

seriously at E-mail integration. 

Currently, he sends 90% of his 

electronic mail as ASCII text 
on Novell, Inc.’s Message Handling 
Service with Da Vinci Systems Corp.’s 
email. All other data traffic uses a 
proprietary IPX network. But this 
scenario has to change, says Brown, 
assistant vice president of information 
services at Queens County Savings 
Bank in Flushing, N.Y. 

As users ask for more capabilities on 
the desktop — such as sending complex 
E-mail attachments — and admini- 
strators cry for fewer networking 
headaches, integration of messaging 
with the networking infrastructure and 
of E-mail and desktop applications 
looks ever more appealing. That’s what 
Brown, who recently completed a 
frame-relay network to bump up 
bandwidth and relieve congestion, says 
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he will do next. 

And while regional differences do 
exist where messaging is concerned, 
many of those distinctions relate not 
only to an organization’s E-mail past 
but to its technological future. 
Integration often starts at the network 
level, where disparate networks are 
integrated into one. It then moves into 
the client and server environments, with 
software suites that often include E- 
mail capabilities. 

When Dennis Murray contemplates 
extending global E-mail capabilities 
throughout his company’s 70 offices 
worldwide, he has to remember that 
network capacity and equipment is far 
more limited and less sophisticated 
outside the U.S. “We have been 
leveraging the messaging layer in 
foreign countries. It hasn’t been easy,” 
says Murray, head of cooperative 
technologies for clinical development 





project a success,” says Bradley Albers, 
senior manager of information services 
at Home Depot in Atlanta. “You need 
all the help you can get when setting up 
shop outside the U.S.” 

However, that phenomenon doesn’t 
apply to all regions, McDonald’s Rush 
adds. “Working in Eastern Europe and 
Russia is a challenge at best, because 
there really isn’t a common mindset 
among countries for handling inter- 
national networking,” Rush says. “And 
some countries are much better off 
financially than others. You’d think 
China would be one of the others, but 
their market is strong, and they’re very 
industry-minded.” 

Skip MacAskill, a senior analyst at 
Gartner Group, Inc., a global research 


and consulting firm in Stamford, 
Conn., says Australia is very advanced. 
“But the emphasis in networking in 
Australia is the WAN, not the LAN. 
That’s because the continent has most 
of its population located in far-flung 
cities and has to use undersea cables to 
reach every other country,” MacAskill 
adds. “It’s something global networkers 
need to be aware of.” 

On the intranet front, the U.S. holds 
a commanding lead, largely because 
bandwidth is far more plentiful and 
affordable and there’s no shortage of 
service and support staff for these 
networks. But on the downside, U.S. 
firms looking to extend their intranets 
beyond the U.S. can expect slow going. 

For the future, users can expect the 


the name of the 


and regulatory affairs at Novartis 
Pharmaceuticals Corp. in East 
Hanover, N.J. He notes that he’s not 
yet ready to consider adding audio and 
video capabilities for this very reason. 

Like many network managers, Gilles 
Simon, electronic communications 
manager at SGS Thomson 
Microelectronics in Saint Genis, 
France, is seeking E-mail stability. 
Between 1993 and 1996, Simon’s 
mission was to merge his company’s 
three legacy E-mail systems into one 
corporate backbone. What followed was 
a TCP/IP network, first on X.25 and 
now on frame relay and Hewlett- 
Packard Co.’s OpenMail with a Lotus 
Development Corp. CC:Mail client. 
Integration at the desktop is looming 
large on the horizon as well. 

In addition to the ability to send 
complex documents as attachments, 
“people want group calendaring/ 
scheduling and task management,” 
Simon says. 

Also pushing the integration trend 


are vendors, ever bringing new 
technology to market in an attempt to 


create a need for their offerings. 


Corning, Inc. was 100% Digital 
Equipment Corp. All-In-1 until about 
1995, when small islands of Microsoft 
Corp.’s Mail sprouted up, and local 
departmental servers came into being to 
support them, says Greg Di Iorio, 
manager of Internet messaging 
technologies in Corning, N.Y. Lotus 
Notes also mushroomed in small 
pockets, and in 1995-96, Corning was 
going full steam ahead with two 
parallel networks. That’s when market 
pressures to go with groupware began 
to be felt. 

“We saw the convergence of 
groupware. In 1996, we said, ‘we have 
to pick a product; we can’t build 
everything in stovepipes,’”” Di Iorio 
says. Once E-mail standards take hold, 
traffic on the network increases, as users 
attach files from spreadsheets to audio 
and video clips. 

But E-mail isn’t an essential part of 


international LAN infrastructure 
industry to improve. That’s because the 
top internetworking vendors count on 
international sales for a larger part of 
their revenues and are investing more in 
building up their VAR networks, says 
Tam Dell’Oro, founder of The 
Dell’Oro Group, a Portola Valley, Calif., 
research and consulting firm. 

“International sales account for 
almost half the revenues of Cisco 
[Systems, Inc.], 3Com and Bay 
Networks [Inc.],” Dell’Oro says. 
“Obviously, this is a huge growth area, 
which means vendors will invest heavily 
in their international operations.” 
Wallace is a Computerworld senior editor, 
internetworking. 


business everywhere. At The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corp., “if your E-mail fails, the 
business probably is not going to fail,” 
says Tim Cureton, senior manager and 
head of group telecommunications in 
Hong Kong. 

Still, E-mail has become a part of 
doing business at many companies. At 
Telia Data AB in Stockholm, E-mail 
“has become an important part of 
information distribution within 
companies,” notes Kenneth Mattsson, 
technical manager for messaging 
products. 

And wherever that’s the case, says 
Tim Sloane, an analyst with Aberdeen 
Group in Boston, companies should 
look at “list servers [and] report 
generators that use that infrastructure to 
make sure it is leveraged.” 


Mohan is a freelance writer in Los Altos, 
Calif. Juha Saarinen, a freelance writer in 
Auckland, New Zealand, contributed to 
this story. 
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Devising a WAN plan 


by MICHAEL DORTCH 


USERS AROUND 
THE WORLD ARE 
BUILDING AND 
DEPLOYING 
‘BUSINESS-CLASS’ 
NETWORKS 


he wide-area networking 

(WAN) paradigm of choice 

around the world appears to 

be Asynchronous Transfer 
Mode (ATM) over optical fiber. 
This combination offers many 
enterprise users the maximum cost- 
effective combination of bandwidth, 
scalability, flexibility and support for 
a wide variety of well-established 
networking and applications 
protocols. 

How close organizations get to 
this networking Holy Grail, however, 
depends in large part on where 
they’re starting from. 

In Asia, as in Africa and Latin 
America, bandwidth is usually very 
limited, and very expensive where it 
is available, according to Hong 
Chen, CEO of AimQuest Corp. in 
Milpitas, Calif., which has developed 
a global network of Internet service 
providers (ISP). A T1 line run for a 
few miles can cost thousands of 
dollars in Taiwan or elsewhere in 
Asia, compared to hundreds per 
month in the U.S. 

In China, users are charged based 
on the number of characters they 
transmit, which can make data 
communications services 
prohibitively expensive, especially for 
users of data-intensive applications. 
However, since many regions in Asia 
have little infrastructure in place, 
they are moving directly to frame 
relay and ATM over fiber-optic 
lines, which should lower networking 
costs and expand available options 
within a few years. 

In Europe, WAN options — 
including the Internet — are more 
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widely available. Several ISPs have 
recently announced plans to build 
high-capacity points of presence 
across the continent. Since the vast 
majority of today’s international 
Internet traffic is routed through the 
U.S., more POPs in Europe will 
increase worldwide Internet capacity 
and decrease transmission delays in 
and around Europe. 

And in North America, high- 
capacity networking alternatives are 
widely available, although local 
carriers are decidedly inconsistent in 
their understanding and ready 
provisioning of such services. 

Users, therefore, are justified in 
feeling a bit of despair in response to 
the roiling forces buffeting their 
WAN plans. 

Despite the conflicts and 
confusion, users around the world 
are building and deploying 
“business-class” networks. Here are 
some brief glimpses into their 
strategies, successes and challenges. 


To establish a WAN among its 
Brazilian and foreign offices, 
Companhia Vale do Rio Doce 
(CVRD), the world’s largest 
producer and exporter of iron ore, 
works with a combination of the 
Brazilian national telco, EmBratel, 
its own railway system and foreign 
carriers. The local railroads, which 
CVRD owns, are the only companies 
in the country other than EmBratel 
to own infrastructure. 

EmBratel and the railways link 
CVRD?’ offices in Brazil with 





technology including fiber-optic and 
satellite links. AT&T and Embratel run 
the Diginet point-to-point, 64K bit/sec. 
link between New York and Brazil. The 
New York-Tokyo link is a frame-relay 
connection managed by AT&T and 
KDD of Japan. 


RIN 


In the late 1980s, when it changed its 
analog circuits to digital, The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corp. (HSBC) initiated minimum- 
level-of-service agreements with the 
telcos it deals with around the world. 
And HSBC sends a monthly “report 
card” to each critiquing the previous 
month’s service, notes Tim Cureton, 
head of group telecommunications. 
HSBC has found that as a 
multinational firm, it often had to play a 
mentoring role for its telcos, as they 
began doing business outside their 
traditional domestic markets. “[The 


carriers] lack global cohesiveness, and, 
often, a transnational corporation such 
as ours is much better at it,” he says. 

The company has found that 
mentoring and service agreements 
provide more reliable networking than 
dependence on so-called “global” 
alliances. “ ‘International’ to most 
carriers means London, New York 
[and] Tokyo,” Cureton says. 

This presents a paradox to companies 
such as HSBC. Emerging markets, the 
places where the company’s potential 
margins and profits are highest, are also 
the places where public networking 
infrastructure is often the least well 
developed. This situation requires 
multinational corporations ultimately to 
be self-sufficient in delivering full access 
to their affiliates, Cureton notes. 


SCENTS 


“Mulligatawny” is a popular soup from 
Australia, containing an interesting mix 


i 
[ ] 


Remote 


of ingredients. Qantas Airways Ltd., 
the national airline of Australia, is 
implementing a similarly mixed solution 
to its WAN needs. 

Frame relay is being introduced 
across the company’s network 
environment as the primary wide-area 
data-delivery method. The core of the 
“campus” networks in Australia is going 
to be ATM, but overseas and in the 
outback, where ATM isn’t supported, 
the airline will use frame relay. Links to 
developed offshore areas such as 
London or the U.S. will be via leased 
lines running ATM protocols, while 
ISDN links will provide backup switch 
connections. 

Qantas wil! lease lines from carriers 
where service levels can be guaranteed 
and implement private circuits where 
carrier inadequacies dictate, within 
budgetary reason. 

Dortch is a freelance writer in San 
Francisco. 


but not removed 


UNTETHERED ! 
USERS STAY IN TOUCH 
WORLDWIDEVIA 


VARIOUS 


by MINDY BLODGETT 
and KIM GIRARD 


ireless communications — 
that group of technologies 
that includes cellular and 
satellite, among others — 
may be struggling for acceptance in the 
USS., particularly where sending and 


| accessing data is concerned. But users 


TECHNOLOGIES 


in other parts of the world are 
increasingly forsaking terrestrial > 
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lines and turning to wireless to satisfy 
their mobile needs. 

Industry analysts, for instance, 
estimate that globally, more than 125 
million subscribers — two-thirds of 
them outside the U.S. — used some 
form of cellular technology for mobile 
communications last year, triple the 
1994 figure of 41 million worldwide 
subscribers. 


GLOBALLY, MORE THAN 125 
MILLION SUBSCRIBERS USED 
SOME FORM OF CELLULAR 
TECHNOLOGY FOR MOBILE 
COMMUNICATIONS LAST YEAR, 
ANALYSTS ESTIMATE. 


Even in the U.S., the market for 
wireless business systems is expected to 
grow from $126 million this year to 
$958 million in the year 2000, 
according to Phillips InfoTech, a 
telecommunications consulting firm in 
Parsippany, N.J. 

But as the numbers of wireless and 
mobile users grow, users the world over 
share some common problems, 
including the high cost of service, the 
lack of technology standardization and 
the difficulty of roaming. 


STANDARDIZATION EASIER 
The issue of standardization is less 
cumbersome in Europe and Asia than 
in the U.S. In Europe and throughout 
Asia, the most prevalent wireless 
technology is a type of cellular called the 
Global System for Mobilization 
(GSM). While GSM is used primarily 
for voice, its providers hope to evolve it 
into enhanced data and Internet 
connectivity services as well. 

Craig Mathias, an analyst at the 
Farpoint Group in Ashland, Mass., says 
GSM is available in about 75 countries. 
The advantage of GSM in Europe is 


that there is only one standard in use, 
which eases problems with roaming and 
interoperability between competing 
services. In the U.S., there are multiple 
standards for GSM, as well as for other 
forms of wireless communication. 

Overseas, GSM is easier to use, as 
one computer-aided design (CAD) 
company has found. Intergraph Corp., a 
$1 billion multinational workstation and 
software manufacturer, has assigned its 
salespeople and service engineers in 
Germany notebook PCs and GSM 
phones. Using a GSM phone on 
Mannesmann AG’s D2 GSM network, 
employees can call into the office and 
connect to a remote-access server by 
clicking on a Windows 95 icon. This 
initiates a call from the GSM phone to 
an ISDN line, enabling the user to get 
on the network. The system also enables 
callers to leave messages on a toll-free 
number; these can then be forwarded in 
text to the engineer’s GSM phone. 

While this approach can work abroad 
—— in Germany, for example, 100% of 
the population is covered by GSM — 
what’s holding wireless back in the U.S. 
is cost and a lack of knowledge of its 
benefits, Mathias says. “Lots of 
companies are learning about it the way 
they had to learn about PCs and 
LANs,” he says. 

An increasingly popular device 
running on GSM is the “smart phone,” 
which combines voice, data and 
computing capabilities in a small 
handset. Recently, Motorola, Inc. 
announced the first GSM dual-mode 
phone, which works with other wireless 
technologies as well. The Nokia 9000 
communicator, a smart phone from 
Nokia in Finland, has been very 
popular in Europe as well. 

Another wireless technology gaining 
popularity in both the U.S. and Europe 
is Code Division Multiple Access 
(CDMA). U.S. wireless device 
manufacturers, such as Qualcomm, Inc. 
in San Diego, are pushing this to be the 
standard. 


WHERE THE SAVINGS ARE 

any companies are using international 
intranets or satellite communications to 
avoid the expense of local infrared or 
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remote cellular communication, both of 
which are prohibitively expensive, 
industry observers say. For instance, 
Ethernet PC cards offering 10M 
bit/sec. connections cost about $50, 
while a wireless network interface card 
is about $500 and gives only 1M to 2M 
bit/sec. connections. 

No longer considered solely a 
medium for backup transmissions, 
satellite use is increasing in the U.S. 
For instance, Wiest Truckline in 
Jamestown, N.D., is using a hybrid 
satellite and wireless data system from 
Rockwell Semiconductor Systems, Inc. 
and The Ardis Co. The company 
replaced its cell phones with 52 remote 
units installed in trucks. The system, 
which uses the global positioning 
system (GPS), a shared satellite system, 
enables dispatchers to track truck 
locations by computer. Truckers, who 
use a keyboard installed in the truck, 
can send and receive delivery 
information. 

“Purchasing the [remote] system 
[and leasing satellite time] is more 
expensive, but when you look at the 
control you have, it pays off in the end,” 
says Kristina Huebschwerlen, the 
company’s financial controller. Though 
each system costs about $4,000, the 
company no longer pays cellular bills, 
which could run up to $700 a month for 
just one truck. Although roaming 
cellular service can be dicey, truckers 
can always be reached on the road with 
the satellite system. 

Regardless of the new wireless 
technologies emerging in the U.S. and 
abroad, Mathias says satellite will likely 
remain the more popular technology in 
the coming years, as many competing 
companies will make the service 
affordable and enable users to 
communicate from anywhere in the 
world. But cellular communication will 
also have its place, he says. 

“Eventually, you'll be able to send 
faxes and data with handsets,” he says. 
“They'll really filter into the business 
and consumer market.” 

Girard is a senior writer, mobile computing, 
at Computerworld. Blodgett is a former 
Computerworld senior editor. 
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BRAZILIAN MINE’S 
NETWORK HELPS MOVE ORE 


by MARC FERRANT! 


hen a shipping office in Tokyo wants to 
know the status of an order of iron ore 
coming from the depths of an Amazonian 
mine, chances are the information will be 
transmitted over Companhia Vale do Rio 
Doce’s (CVRD) global network. 
That’s because Brazil-based CVRD is 
the world’s largest producer and exporter of iron ore and 
TADEU GUIMARAES In retrospect. has calidon a as and data peed dubbed 
CVRD would | CVRDNet, to track material and manage logistics for its 
vast railway and port systems. 

Four years ago, CVRD embarked on the mammoth, 
mission-critical application and networking project that last 
year resulted in CVRDNet. The total cost hasn’t been 
calculated, because of Brazil’s skyrocketing inflation during 
some periods of the four-year project (up to 100% per 
month, says one company official) and the project’s 
multiple phases. > 
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have done some things 
differently. “If we were building the | 
network now, certainly we would | 
implement frame-relay technology | 
instead of point-to-point protocols.” | 
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“All the aspects of building the 
network were difficult,” recalls Tadeu 
Guimaraes, marketing department 
manager for CVRD’s information 
systems management group. “The most 
difficult thing is we had several layers of 
hardware and software and several 
suppliers — it’s a heterogeneous 
environment.” Working with suppliers 
as partners and having a skilled 
networking team helped, he says. 

CVRD transports ore from mines to 
ports along the railway systems it owns 
in Brazil: the northern 890-kilometer 
Carajas Railroad from the Amazon 
region to the Ponta da Madeira Marine 
Terminal, and the southern 700- 
kilometer Vitoria-Minas Railroad 
running from the state of Minas Gerais 
to the Tubarao Marine Terminal. 

The railways carry 100 million tons of 
ore per year, not to mention 50 million 
tons of commercial freight and 2.5 
million passengers. 

On the application side, several host- 
based programs were developed to 
control railway and shipyard logistics. 
One application schedules trains, using 
an in-house developed, fuzzy-logic 
artificial intelligence system. Other 
modules monitor trains as they’re 
moving, manage passenger reservations 
and control ship loading. 

On the network side, CVRDNet 
links the company’s geographically 
dispersed Brazilian offices to the host- 
based applications and lets them 
communicate with offices around the 
world. However, only Brazilian offices, 
including those in Rio de Janeiro, 
Vitoria, Sao Luis, Carajas, Itabira, Belo 
Horizonte and Aracaju, have direct 
access to the tracking applications. 

The foreign offices use Lotus 
Development Corp.’s CC:Mail over 
CVRDNet to query Brazil offices about 
the status of orders. 

The host applications run and store 
data in an IBM CMOS processor-based 
mainframe running the DB/2 database 
on the MVS operating system. Users 
access the data via terminal emulation 
over CVRDNet, a multiprotocol 
network incorporating TCP/IP, IPX, 
SNA and NetBIOS. Connections 


include 2M bit/sec. microwave 


connections from Embratel, the national 
carrier, as well as fiber-optic links and 
lines laid along the CVRD railways. 

The international side of CVRDNet 
consists of various types of connections 
among offices in Brazil and New York, 
Tokyo, Shanghai and Brussels, using 
different telecommunications companies 
and technologies. 

For example, the Brazil-New York 
connection is a dedicated, point-to-point 
64K bit/sec. link managed by AT&T 
and Embratel. The New York-Tokyo 
link is a frame-relay connection managed 
by AT&T and KDD of Japan. 

Other links include a Brussels-Brazil 
connection managed by the Belgian 
national carrier Belgacom and Embratel, 
while the Tokyo-to-Shanghai link is set 
up using Infonet Services Corp. 

CVRDNet and the related materials- 
tracking applications have had numerous 
benefits, according to Guimaraes. 
Among the main ones has been 
increased customer satisfaction as 
customers were kept better informed 
about order status at a time leading up to 
the privatization of CVRD, which was 
completed this year. Secondly, better 
control of railway logistics has reduced 
train breakdowns. 

In retrospect, some things would have 
been done differently, Guimaraes says. 
“If we were building the network now, 
certainly we would implement frame- 
relay technology instead of point-to- 
point protocols” throughout CVRDNet 
internationally, Guimaraes says. 

This is because the next big IT 
project involves moving to client/server 
technology, with more of the application 
data residing in local offices on Oracle 
Corp. databases, Guimaraes says. To do 
this, CVRD will have to upgrade 
CVRDNet with frame-relay links 
worldwide. 

“The client/server migration is being 
done mainly to align our systems with 
the market — our users’ — 
requirements, increase productivity in 
back-office operations, [and] add more 
value to the company’s businesses,” 
Guimaraes says. 

Ferranti is New York Bureau chief for the 
IDG News Service. 
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INTRANET 
FUELS UPGRADES 
AT BP 


by RON CONDON 


t U.K.-based British Petrol- 

eum, experts in the explor- 

ation and refining of oil and 

associated products can be at 

opposite ends of the earth. 

That’s why BP is rolling out 
a global intranet and using desktop 
videoconferencing to create virtual 
teams. 

“The main benefit is the way BP 
can operate in distributed teams, 
gaining access to people and infor- 
mation wherever it resides and by 
networking around the globe,” says 
Andy Haywood, BP telecommun- 
ications team leader. “It allows them 
to form focused groups looking at 
refining, IT or any other aspect of the 
business.” 

BP is now in the midst of 
upgrading its 32,000 PCs in 100 
countries to ensure they all run 
Microsoft Corp.’s Windows 95, 
Office and Exchange and are all 
equipped with a Web browser to 
access the intranet. 

In 1996, BP had a $500 million 
information systems budget, $90 
million of which was spent on 
networks. Its IS staff totaled 750 and 
its networking staff 20, with 
additional positions that were 
outsourced. 

With the upgrades, the intranet and 
the emphasis on videoconferencing — 
950 users have Intel Corp. ProShare 
for videoconferencing and application 





PCs are used at BP’s 
8,000 gas stations in the 
U.S. to process orders, 


track competitors’ pricing 


and communicate with 
other parts of the 
company. The boxes are 
being upgraded as part of 
the companywide effort. 


sharing — Haywood says the 
company has yet to predict where 
bandwidth needs to be increased on 
the network. “We don’t want to 
provide bandwidth just in case there is 
demand, nor do we want to provide 
[it] just too late,” Haywood explains. 
“The target is to provide an 
acceptable performance just in time.” 
But the company does know that 
frame-relay managed services figure 
prominently in its overall plans. 


That’s because they are scalable and 
flexible — as well as cheaper than 
leased circuits. Where necessary, 
ISDN will be used to provide extra 
bandwidth for videoconferencing. 

“We are looking to use techniques 
such as RSVP [Resource Reservation 
Protocol] to give us some degree of 
quality of service across the network. 
The alternative could be ATM in 
certain areas — but that is not 
currently in the plans,” Haywood 
says. 

BP used to have its own private 
communications networks, but most 
of these have now been replaced by 
managed services from communi- 
cations providers, allowing BP to 
focus on its core business. 

The promised liberalization of 
world telecommunications will help 
this process, and BP would eventually 
like to work with a global provider, 
though even now the main contenders 


for that mantle — BT/MCI, AT&T 


and partners, and the Global One 
consortium — do not reach every 
corner of the globe. 

The standardization push also 
extends to the supplier level. In the 
past, decisions were made locally, 
resulting in different divisions ending 
up with different equipment. 

For example, while the company 
uses a mix of equipment from 3Com 
Corp., Bay Networks, Inc. and Cisco 
Systems, Inc. for its internetworking 
needs, the plan is to choose a single 
supplier that is capable of providing 
and supporting products anywhere in 
the world. 

The next stage in communications 
development, according to Haywood, 
will be the creation of extranets to 
allow communications with customers 
and suppliers, but this is still in a 
pilot stage. 
Condon is London correspondent for the 
IDG News Service. 
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AIRLINE’S NEW NETWORK COMES OUT FROM DOWN UNDER 


Qantas’ multicolored 
Nalanji Dreaming design 
debuted in 1995 to 
celebrate the balance and 
harmony of nature in 
Australia. The airline is 
seeking to balance its 
functions on a new 
network, as well. 


by JON SKILLINGS 


he route map in the in-flight 

magazine doesn’t exactly 

correspond to the network 

layout at Qantas Airways Ltd., 

but it’s a good place to start in 

understanding the extent of the 
company’s IS challenge. 

A $5.7 billion (U.S.) company and 
the 10th largest airline in the world, 
Qantas runs 4,200 flights per week to 
96 destinations throughout Australia 
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and around the world. Wherever its 
planes land, it has employees — flight 
staff, reservations agents, mechanics — 
who depend on a network that needs to 
be as streamlined and efficient as a 
modern passenger jet. Without it, they 
couldn’t book seats, check in passengers 
or move meals or spare parts, among 
other functions. 

The Sydney-based company has 
started to redesign its transaction-based 





network, propelled by its 1992 
acquisition of Australian Airlines, its 
own accelerating growth and the sheer 
accumulation of older technologies. 

Consider, for instance, the protocol 
stew at Qantas, currently a mix that 
includes TCP/IP, IPX, Unisys LLC, 
Unisys U100, SLC, Synchronous Data 
Link Control and X.25. 

The yoking of the two airlines’ 
networks also made significant cost and 
reliability demands at the same time that 
new technologies and bandwidth 
requirements cried out for attention. Of 
its $220 million information systems 
budget for 1996, $75 million was 
earmarked for network projects. 

“We're doing a complete revamp,” 
says Michael Dodd, Qantas’ manager of 
technical services. “We’re going to 
rebuild from scratch using contem- 
porary technology to carry us forward.” 

The first parts of the new client/ 
server arrangement, which will be in 
place by December, equally affect the 
three components of the network — 
campus, national and international. 
They will be connected via a fully 


redundant, high-capacity backbone. The 
new network will move Qantas onto a 
single protocol, TCP/IP, phasing out 
legacy protocols over time. The 
hierarchical design will have core, 
regional and site layers, and connection 
to the core will be at E1/T1 speeds or 
faster. Ethernet and Fast Ethernet will 
be the interim switching solution, 
followed by a migration to 
Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) 
as it becomes widely available. Full 
internetworking between frame relay 
and ATM will be required. 


REQUIREMENTS ANALYSIS 
The project started months ago, when 
the redesign team set out to understand 
what the business units wanted and 
where they saw themselves going. The 
goal: To give Qantas a network that is 
strategic and supports the business, 
Dodd says. The process suggested 
essential elements of the redesign and 
also let the line units know that they 
wouldn't be getting new technology just 
because the technologists said so. 


“It was important to get the buy-in 
from those units,” Dodd says. “You’ve 
got to get them to say, “Yes, we really 
want this to happen because it’s good 
for us.’ ” 

At the same time, the redesign staff 
had to keep a sharp eye on costs. “If we 
spend a dollar, we want to get a doliar’s 
worth,” Dodd says. 

Electronic commerce does not loom 
large in the near future, but the Internet 
does have a role to play. In July, Qantas 
refurbished its year-old Web site, giving 
it a new look, offering more information 
on schedules and letting frequent fliers 
plan itineraries (with proper security 
measures) in the first of a series of 
planned improvements. 

As the old goes out and the new 
comes in, Qantas has to make sure that 
everything continues to run as smoothly 
as it did before. “All those things,” 
Dodd says, “depend on a stable network 
being in place.” 


Skillings is former Asia Pacific Bureau chief 


Jor the IDG News Service. 


CANADIAN CASINO CLAIMS IT’S A WINNER 


by DEANNE 
N. GAGE 


o keep up with expected rapid 
growth in its gaming operations, 
Canada’s Casino Windsor anted 
up in 1996 with Asynchronous 
Transfer Mode (ATM) 
technology. 
The government-owned casino 
gambled that the multimedia networking 
technology could supplement an 


outgrown Token Ring/Ethernet assem- 
blage by more effectively supporting the 
high bandwidth, continuous require- 
ments of its business. The Windsor, 
Ontario-based casino wagered on an 
ATM backbone despite claims that 

the technology is still unproven and 
expensive. 

ATM, with its integrated data, voice 
and video capabilities, is still considered 
bleeding edge in Canada; only 4% of 
companies use it. But the high-stakes 


gambit appears to have paid off. 

“We saw it as leading-edge technol- 
ogy that could grow with the casino,” 
says Mike Murphy, Casino Windsor’s 
director of MIS, noting that the ATM 
network, provided by Digital Equip- 
ment of Canada Ltd., supports every- 
thing from gaming to business adminis- 
tration. “So far, it’s been very reliable.” 

ATM is ideal for running the 
casino’s bandwidth-intensive gaming 
applications. With slot machines, for > 
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“Speed and walability are critical to our business today, and to our plans to enter new markets 


acran the country. 3Com understood this and delivered the ATM networking architecture our 


growth demanded at a price/performance point no other vendor could match,” 


—Dave Ellis, Director of Information Services, The Home Depot 
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Solutions? 


enough | 
“keep up sae 


The Home Depot. 


When you're a $20 billion business with 25% annual growth driven 
by superior value and customer service, and your network is critical 
to your success, you tend to set high standards. 

So when The Home Depot outgrew their information 
systems network, they chose to partner with 3Com, for 
superior technology and networking expertise. 

The complete 3Com solution — featuring CoreBuilder™ 
and SuperStack® II switches — delivers price/performance 

Conebaen no other vendor could match. Using their new 3Com 

ake network, The Home Depot is rapidly and reliably executing financial, 

inventory management, purchasing and point of sale programs, as well 

as e-mail, Microsoft Office, Lotus Notes, and a cache of client/server 
applications. 

So, whatever the scale of your network, don’t be afraid to have high 

expectations. For more information, contact your local 3Com office or 


visit us on the web at www.3com.com/enterprise 





The hybrid ATM 


network links various 


facets of the casino, 
including the main 
casino, three 
administrative building: 
and a riverboat casino on 
the Detroit River. 


example, gambling data is collected on a 
circuit card and then passed over the 
network to an AS/400 server for 
compilation, Murphy explains. 
Gamblers’ signatures are even verified 
over the network, he adds 

The hybrid ATM network links 
various facets of the casino, including 
the main casino, three administrative 
buildings and a riverboat casino on the 
Detroit River, eliminating the need for 
wireless or satellite links. 

“Currently, we’re mainly using [the 
ATM] so we can communicate with 
each branch of the casino,” Murphy 
explains, noting that he’s hoping to 


provide intra-site communication in the 
future. “Can you get a [networked 
solution] for cheaper? Absolutely. But 
we like to compare it to buying a car. 
We bought a Cadillac: It’s a very 
expensive solution, but it’s also 
something we can grow into.” 

The casino’s expected move into a 
new headquarters in Windsor early next 
year demonstrates why it needs a 
network that can grow as the company 
expands. The new facility, which will 
boast a 400-room hotel, will put even 
more systems on the network, including 
large multimedia applications that 
would provide Internet access and 
online room accounting. 

“We also want to scan images and 
data and wave sounds over the ATM 
[to do video gambling] ,” Murphy says. 

But gaming applications aren’t the 
only data pulsating across the ATM 
network. Also attached to the network 
are business-critical systems: roughly 
300 PCs connected to two AS/400s 
(which process all financial and gaming 
applications) across five sites; two 
Novell, Inc. servers; a SCO, Inc. 
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machine; two RS/6000 machines; 
security; and computer output to laser 
disk. The network supports multiple 
protocols, including TCP/IP, IPX, IP, 
SNA and Data Link Control. 

All this activity underscored Casino 
Windsor’s need for high-speed transfer 
capabilities, says Dan Ford, president of 
Windsor, Ontario-based Applied 
Computer Solutions, Inc., which 
installed the network in February. 

“The initial need was to connect 
multiple sites and do it with enough 
bandwidth to have real-time appli- 
cations running video and possibly 
teleconferencing and imaging. So the 
traditional method of connecting sites, 
using routers and 56K bit/sec. lines, just 
wouldn’t work,” he explains. 

Murphy offers the following advice 
for corporations looking at adopting an 
ATM network: “Make sure you have a 
strong service provider who under- 
stands networking.” 

Gage is a senior writer at Network World 
Canada, a Toronto-based affiliate of 
International Data Group. 
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GLOBAL BANK PUTS STOCK IN FRAME RELAY 


by JON SKILLINGS 
he Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corp. (HSBC) sends 
packets over its network the 
way the imperial Romans 
dispatched chariots along their 
fabled system of roads, bringing 
together the benefits of a central 
administration and the advantages of a 
local presence in far-flung climes. 


“One of the strengths of having an 
integrated telecommunications network 
of global size is that you can move 
systems and you can move corporate 
philosophy very rapidly from one part of 
the world to another,” says Tim 
Cureton, the bank’s head of group 
telecommunications. 

That means HSBC has been able to 
place functional groups where there is 
expertise —- so treasury and legal are in 
London, mainframe development in 
Vancouver. And the bank could, if 
necessary, move a data center from 
Tokyo to Hong Kong or a computer 
center from Oman to Dubai. 

That flexibility is important for an 
organization that, along with 
subsidiaries such as Midland Bank in 
Europe and Marine Midland Bank in 
the U.S., has more than 600 offices in 
32 countries — and is still growing. Of 
its $1 billion information systems 
budget for 1996, more than $100 
million was spent on networking. 

“Once we have a beachhead 
somewhere, customers have to have 
access to everything we have — 
every system,” Cureton says. From 
their desks, employees must be able 


instance, all dealers in treasury services 
— money markets, derivatives, foreign 
exchange — use the same front-end 
system. That allows HSBC to “do more 
for less,” Cureton says. “While IT 
budgets across the banking industry 
tend to be 22% of overhead, at 

HSBC, the IT budget is 15% of 
overhead.” 

HSBC is in the first stages of a six- 
year move from a mixed router and 
packet-switching network to one built 
around frame relay, a technology that 
Cureton says can be used for almost 
everything from SNA (generated by a 
bevy of AS/400s) to LAN and voice 


TIM CURETON 


traffic. In a year or two, the bank may 
base the core of the frame-relay network 
on Asynchronous Transfer Mode 
(ATM), but for now, ATM remains “a 
bit of a campus LAN toy,” he says. 

“The strategy is, there shall only be 
one network,” both geographically — 
“whether it is the Timbuktu office or 
the Tulsa, Okla., office” — and 
vertically, for handling voice, data, 
videoconferencing and so forth, Cureton 
says. “We haven't achieved that ideal 
yet,” he adds. 

Skillings is former Asia Pacific Bureau chief 
for the IDG New 


‘ews Service. 
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integrated telecom network is | 
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to access any server — provided, of can move systems and you can move corporate 


course, they have permission. For 


philosophy very rapidly from one part of the world to another.” 
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Intelligent NICs can improve 
network performance now and 
for the long journey ahead. 


When you buy a network interface card, you want the knowledge 
that the NIC you choose is the absolute best for your needs today 
and down the road. You want 3Com. Because 3Com NICs come 
with the best feature set in the industry. 


DynamicAcc oftware has the ability to prioritize time-sensitive and 
business critical data. It conserves precious network bandwidth with intelligent control 
of multicast packets, and increases network throughput while reducing network latency 
by avoiding router back-up. Only a company that brought NICs to the industry and 
‘knows networks from the edge to the heart could imagine such capabilities... and 
implement them so well. And only a company with over 100 million connections world- 
wide could provide lifetime warranties on its NICs with such confidence. 
The money you spend on a NIC is an investment in your future success. So take a 
#tong look at what 3Com NICs can mean for you and your entire network. The value 
will impress you. 
For.more information, contact your local 3Com office or visit us on the web at 


www.3com.com/edge/25.html 
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Carner 
connections 


by TOM NOLLE 


or all the hype of networking 
change wraught by deregulation 
and industry reform, a network 
manager from the early 1980s 
would be pretty comfortable with 
most of the carrier services and 
equipment options offered today. Nine 
out of every 10 wide-area networking 
dollars is still spent on traditional phone 
and leased-line services. But things 
change, and for carrier services in North 
America, big changes are in the wind. 

In the next 25 years, networking will 
move from a leased-line-dominated set 
of practices to an almost complete de- 
pendency on carrier value-added ser- 
vices. Plain old T1 and digital trans- 
port will give way to frame relay, 
Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) 
and IP connections. 

Managed services that provide buy- 
ers with guaranteed bandwidth, delay, 
packet loss and maintenance response 
time will augment and eventually re- 
place much of the internal network sup- 
port process. These service trends will 
link the business users of networks 
more directly to network service 
providers. Is this good for those of us 
in the field? It doesn’t really matter be- 
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cause it’s inevitable. 

The future is starting on our desks. 
It’s clear that IP will play a major role 
in the “new” networks. Desktops today 
consume LAN protocols, and it’s clear 
that IP is going to dominate premises 
networking and application develop- 
ment. The growth of the Internet is a 
visible indication of the value of IP, but 
it’s the corporate commitment to IP 
and the large corporate budgets to sup- 
port that commitment that will reshape 
carrier services in the IP space. 


Virtual private data networks with 
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guaranteed performance levels will be 
built on IP over the next decade, and by 
the year 2015 this type of network ser- 
vice will dominate data transport. While 
we don’t believe IP will ever replace 
voice telephony, IP will garner the por- 
tion of voice communications that’s asso- 
ciated with multimedia collaboration, 
and that may be the fastest-growing 
niche of the voice market. 

At present, carriers are trying to 
break into new business applications 
because current telephone technology 
isn’t proving cost-effective. Multimedia 
is neat, though workers won't be using 
it all the time. Today’s networks can’t 
recover bandwidth targeted at support- 
ing multimedia collaboration when the 
workers are off eating lunch or produc- 
ing goods. 

Frame and cell networks — the val- 
ue-added network technologies of the 
last few years — are far better at recov- 
ering wasted bandwidth and thus better 
at containing bandwidth cost. To fill the 
new demand niches, we’ll see carriers 
shifting increasingly to switched ser- 
vices for frame relay, ATM and con- 
nectionless services such as IP. 


High Price to Pay 
Why hasn’t this shift already happened? 


In the U.S. market, it’s because of net- 
work access costs — the local loop. 

Traditionally, users have paid 30% to 
40% of their telecommunications dol- 
lars for about four miles of local access 
connection. Competition arising out of 
the Telecom Reform Act of 1996 will 
certainly drive local access prices down 
and at the same time create a new set of 
services such as those based on the 
various digital subscriber loop stan- 
dards. 

The biggest improvements in price, 





in fact, will probably come on copper- 
based services at T1 rates and lower, 
making the local access bandwidth bo- 
nanza more a branch office and home 
office plus than one targeted at head- 
quarters. That will reverse a long- 
standing trend of anemic support to the 
network’s edge, where most customer 
contact really occurs. 


To the North 

The Canadian market’s demand issues 
are much like those of the U.S. mar- 
ket, but carrier conditions are quite 
different. 

In Canada, long-distance bandwidth 
is very expensive, and governmental 
policies on telecom reflect the need to 
provide basic telephony services to a 
population thinly spread across a giant 
geography. Frame relay’s popularity in 
Canada suggests that value-added ser- 
vices such as frame relay or ATM will 
be deployed to conserve this expensive 
bandwidth and lower data communica- 
tions costs to businesses. Given the 
high cost of traditional leased lines in 
Canada, it is very likely that Canadian 
telecommunications will move faster to 
a frame/cell basis than its U.S. counter- 
part. 

There are a lot of forces acting on 
our networks, and that means future 
networks aren’t going to be all ATM or 
all IP or all anything else. 

It’s exciting to think that a new tech- 
nology concept such as ATM could 
sweep everything out of the LAN and 
WAN and give us a uniform architec- 
ture to face the future with. But it also 
ignores the different business pressures 
that apply to LANs and WANs, and 
without basic agreement on issues, it 
would be purely a coincidence if we 
achieved agreement on technology. 

For the next 25 years, our choices 
and problems in networking will be 
more complex than ever, and that’s the 
truth. 

Nolle is president of Cimi Corp., a 
Voorhees, N.J., network consultancy. 


by JOHN MATTHEWS 


s more employees work at home 

at least part of the time, as of- 

fices increasingly require more 

rapid information exchange, Eu- 

ropean network managers — 

like many of their counterparts 
around the world — are making wide- 
area networking their top priority for 
the near term. 

Network managers who want to im- 
plement or manage a successful WAN 
in Europe will find that a bewildering 
array of technologies, compatibility is- 
sues and high prices awaits them. The 
liberalization of the European telecom 
market may eventually change things 
— its implementation date is less than 
six months away, though various coun- 
tries have already obtained extensions. 
But in the interim, take note of this 
confluence on the Continent: 


Compatibility 

If travelers across Europe have problems 
attempting to plug their PCs into the lo- 
cal phone sockets, the network manager 
must contend with the different wide- 
area services, equipment and interfaces 
of different countries. Despite the intro- 
duction of a “single market” in 1992, 
even the countries of the European 
Union (EU) are still more than a dozen 
individual markets as far as telecommu- 
nications is concerned. There is even 
greater diversity in the countries outside 
the EU and in the former Warsaw Pact 
countries. 


Price 
The broadband network capacity re- 
quired for European networks doesn’t 
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come cheap. A 34M bit/sec. circuit in 
Europe can cost up to three times the 
price of a similar circuit from Nynex 
Corp. The situation is even worse when 
the circuit crosses a national boundary. 
Users hope competition will bring 
these prices down; in the U.K., long- 
distance call prices have fallen by about 
60% since full competition started in 
1992. 


Technology choice 

National preferences and the interests 
of the incumbent telco largely influence 
the technology used, and there are a 
number of options. European compa- 
nies expect to spend less on X.25 and 
leased circuits as these technologies are 
replaced by such technologies as the 
following: 

@ Asynchronous Transfer Mode 
(ATM). To support broadband in the 
WAN, many of the big European tel- 
cos have introduced ATM in their 
backbones and launched ATM services 
to end users, but these are priced at a 
premium (except in Finland) and > 
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are not actively marketed. However, 
ATM continues to be regarded as the 
long-term networking solution to sup- 
port voice, data and multimedia on the 
same network. 

@ Frame relay. Though some of the ma- 
jor telcos in Europe have attempted to 
push Switched Multimegabit Data Ser- 
vice (SMDS), this has not been univer- 
sal, and users have voted with their 
pocketbooks for frame relay, which is 
more cost-effective. As a result, frame- 
relay usage has grown rapidly recently 
— 80% last year. 

m@ ISDN. Integrated Services Digital 


ASIA 
Growing 


by GIGI WANG 
sia is often compared to Europe 
because it is a continent of di- 
verse nations. But unlike Eu- 
rope, Asia has a pronounced 
disparity among countries in 
terms of gross domestic product 
(GDP), information technology 
spending and technology adoption. 
Another distinction: Asia is economi- 
cally dominated by a single country — 
Japan. 

Japan’s GDP is more than half that 
for the entire continent: $4.48 trillion, 
of a total $7.9 trillion. International 
Data Corp. (IDC) research shows that 
Japan accounts for approximately 75% 
of IT spending — some $85.1 billion 
— and 50% of all PC shipments there. 
Consequently, technologies dependent 
on PC proliferation, such as LAN us- 
age, are also dominated by Japan. 

Yet economic forces show changes are 
in the works. Korea follows Japan as the 
Asian nation that spends the most on IT 
as a percent of GDP: $5.8 billion in 
1996. But China, with $5.53 billion 
spent last year, is fast closing in, and 
IDC predicts it will overtake Korea by 
the end of the decade. 


Network (ISDN) has finally (after 
nearly a decade) begun to take off in 
the past 18 months, driven largely by 
very attractive marketing and pricing in 
Germany. Monthly rental of an ISDN 
line is now $29 there, compared with 
$32 for two analog lines. 

One point of all these technologies is 
giving remote access to workers at home. 
The vast majority of home workers use a 
modem on the public switched telephone 
network, but this is becoming painfully 
slow for the fastest-growing applica- 
tions: multimedia electronic mail and 
browsing the Web. ISDN improves 


strong 
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Network spending will be part of 
this boon as multinational corporations 
look to maintain networking standards 
around the world and resolve the prob- 
lems with their networks in parts of 
Asia. Many of these problems are due 
largely to the variation in wide-area 
data services and the relative inexperi- 
ence of users in installing and manag- 
ing newer networking technologies. 

Overall enterprise network technolo- 
gies used throughout Asia, from hubs 
to switches, are the same as those used 
in the U.S., though local vendors are 
often more popular than U.S. brands 
due to price. The major challenge for 
building networks in Asia is not tech- 
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things slightly, and European telcos are 
testing many of the solutions being pro- 
posed from North America: Asymmetric 
Digital Subscriber Line (ADSL) cable 
modems and increased use of fiber in 
the local network. 

User demands are becoming increas- 
ingly sophisticated, and applications 
seem to require more bandwidth by the 
day. It’s all a network manager can do to 
keep up, and all we can do to be patient. 


Matthews is an analyst specializing in 
voice and data networking at Ovum Ltd. 
in London. 


nology adoption but getting consistent 
wide-area data services from the carri- 
ers in each of the Asian countries, as 
services such as frame relay aren’t avail- 
able uniformly. 

Asynchronous Transfer Mode 
(ATM), however, is expected to grow 
rapidly in the next five years as equip- 
ment prices decline rapidly and govern- 
ments and vendors mount a strong 
push for its use. In Korea, for example, 
a large market and high user demand 
for high-speed, sophisticated networks 
will likely fuel ATM growth. In 
Malaysia, the government is pushing 
ATM for its Multimedia Super Corri- 
dor project, a plan to build a networked 
“cybercity” with private and public 
money. 

The challenge for ATM deploy- 
ment, of course, will be the relative 
lack of ATM technical skills, as well 

as the ubiquitous high management 
costs. And even if ATM is available, 
companies won't necessarily start using 
it. 

Users in Asia, like users everywhere, 
are waiting for applications that will 
justify ATM usage. An upgraded in- 
frastructure alone doesn’t drive usage. 
Look at Singapore, where a new fiber- 
optic phone network with state-of the- 
art equipment has not significantly in- 
creased ATM usage. 


Wang is a senior vice president at Interna- 
tional Data Corp. 





LATIN AMERICA 


Internet — 
Opporiunt 


by CLAY RYDER 


he Internet is pretty much a giv- 
en for those in English-speaking 
countries with deregulated 
telecommunications infrastruc- 
tures. That’s not the case in 
Latin America yet. 

If there’s a common thread of Inter- 
net use around the world, it is that the 
acceptance and growth of the Inter- 
net/intranet is highly dependent on a 
country’s particular political and soci- 
etal goals rather than whether fiber- 
optic cable is connected to every home 
or office. This holds especially true in 
Latin America, where the potential is 
unarguably high, but significant politi- 
cal issues that transcend technology will 
ultimately dictate the pace of Internet 
deployment and hence its market 
opportunity. 

Because of the unfettered communi- 
cations potential of the Internet, for in- 
stance, many governments south of the 
lower 48 will likely stymie its prolifera- 
tion. Much of Latin America remains 
threatened by political repression and 
socialism, and the threat of more con- 
trol over communications is very real. 
This resistance may come in many 
forms, including fiat, laws, regulated 
pricing, equipment costs, equipment 
certification and supplier vetting. 
These means may limit the Internet 
connection potential of the population, 
causing slower growth than in North 
America. 

Yet Latin America’s low to moderate 
level of Internet activity does appear to 
be on the rise (see related story page 17). 
And its potential is driving the develop- 


ment of the wireless communications 


CINDY CHARLES 
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markets. As in other areas of the world 
where the land-based infrastructures 
are limited, wireless solutions — if al- 
lowed to be competitive and detached 
from the government or government- 
controlled Postal Telephone and Tele- 
graph authorities — could provide a 
significant market opportunity. Satel- 
lite-based networks, for instance, rep- 
resent new connectivity potential for 
businesses. 


Stable Infrastructure 
The network infrastructure itself is sta- 
bilized in all major countries and mar- 
kets in the region. Argentina, Chile and 
Brazil have achieved the highest degree 
of political and financial stability. Ar- 
gentina and Brazil boast the largest 
number of Internet service providers 
(ISP), and Brazil claims the largest 
number of seats, domains and ISPs. 
Historically, Brazil’s is a difficult infor- 
mation technology market, but it is be- 
coming less so with reduction in tariffs. 
Argentina and Chile have privatized 
much of their telecom infrastructure 
and are seeing investments by major 
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European and North American telecom 
munications companies. 

Peru seems ready to move into the 
same category as Argentina or Chile, 
with one exception — the Peruvian 
government is limiting political and 
personal freedom for the sake of 
quelling the historical rebel group 
Shining Path. 

Chile and Mexico, in contrast, are 
slightly less regulated, with the Chilean 
market emerging in part due to its new- 
ly opened telecom market. However, 
political factors linger, which may 
prove troublesome as more users get 
connected. 

Mexico’s telecom market is still in 
the process of opening. However, in- 
creased influence from major telecom 
players such as Concert (a BT/MCI 
Communications Corp. joint venture) 
look to stimulate growth. The passage 
of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement and the increased number 


of maquiladoras — U.S.-oriented man- 


ufacturing plants a stone’s throw across 
the border — represent a growing 
opportunity for transnational commu- 
nications. 

But despite their broad-based mar- 
keting, these services appear to be dri- 
ven by transnational corporations for 
U.S./maquiladoras communications, as 
opposed to broader consumer use in 
Mexico. 

Meanwhile, Costa Rica appears to be 
the least regulated area. But there is con- 
siderable North American influence, and 
a good technical infrastructure is in 
place. Costa Rica’s relatively lax regula- 
tions are indicative of its higher Internet 
connectivity potential. 

In all, telecom deregulation, the so- 
cial/political climate and the potential 
proliferation of wireless networks will 
dictate the pace and direction of Inter- 
net growth in Latin America. The 
potential is high, but growth will be 
shaped by those many factors. 


Ryder is chief analyst at Zona Research, 
Inc., a Redwood City, Calif:-based consul- 
tancy that recently examined the number of 
Internet-capable seats, registered domains 
and ISPs in Latin America. He can be 


reached at cryder@zona research.com. 





COMPANY, LOCATION, IS BUDGET hl AUDIENCE FOR WEB SITE: 
WEB SITE ADDRESS BUDGET INSIDE OR OUTSIDE COUNTRY 


ARGENTINE BEVERAGES DIVISION; ARGENTINA (no Web sit) ! | $13M | Not applicable 

ARGONNE NATIONAL LABORATORY: U.S. www.anl.gov 3 ! SIM ! 

ATRAXIS AG; SWITZERLAND www.atraxis.com ! ! $35M 

BANCO BRADESCO SA; BRAZIL www.bradesco.com | SOM 

BENETTON SPA; ITALY www.benetton.com } : $3.5M 

BRITISH PETROLEUM; U.K. www.bp.com ! ! SOOM ! Outside: U.S, Europe, Australia 
CASINO WINDSOR; CANADA www.windsornights.com ? NA | Outside: US. 

CEMEX SA DE CV; MEXICO www.cemex.com ! ! $25M ? Outside: 37 countries 

COMPANHIA VALE DO RIO DOCE; BRAZIL www.cvrd.com.br | : ! Oviside: U.S, Canada, Europe, Japan 
CSK Com, US, worwsx.com : "STON —_ Beth; Canad, Mence, Bren, Germany 
THE EQUITABLE COMPANIES, INC; U.S. www.equitable.com ! : $31M ! 

FiRST NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTHERN AFRICA www inb.<o.20 : " $2H 

FLORIDA POWER AND LiGHT Co; U.S. www fpl.com . ! 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORR. www-hsbegroup.com ? S140M 

MERITA BANK; FINLAND www.merita.fi : 3 SI5M 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE www.nus.sg | $2M 

PETROBRAS SA; BRAZIL www.petrobras.com.br 3 ! SI3L6M 

THE PROGRESSIVE CORP; U.S. www.auto-insurance.com , SIOM 

QANTAS ARWAYS LTD; AUSTRALA www.qantas.com 0m Outside: US, France, UX, Germany 
SAMSUNG ELECTRONICS CO,; KOREA www.samsungelectronics.com | $3758 | 3 Inside 

St00k ANTONOBIONA AS; CZIGOSIOMMA wwwshode-otocz | SIRGM =| SAIN Id 

SMITHKUNE BEECHAM PIC; U.K. www.sb.com  $600M ! 

START INFORMATIC GHBH; GERMANY www star.de er 

STOCKHOLM HEALTH CARE AUTHORITY: SWEDEN (no Web site) ' SOM 1 : 

THe TS OF INDIA GROW; INDIA wwtimesoindia.com er 


ALL BUDGET FIGURES ARE FOR 1996 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COMPENDIUM 
OF NETWORK-SAVVY ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR INTERMED USE: 
SEnveNS NETWORK TCP Paar EERE, 


TOP 2 SPENDING PRIORITIES IN '96 
(AND PERCENT OF BUDGET SPENT ON THEM) 


NETWORK 
STAFF 


PLUMBING 
' LANs (45%), WANs (30%) * * 
! LANs (34%), switching (28%) * * 
"WANs (72), voice (14%) * * 
"WANs (65%), LANs (12) * * 
| Global networking (40%), LANs (20%) 
' Voice (60%), LANs and WANs (10% each) 
| Network management (70%), LANs (15%) 
! Internetlintranet (20%), LANs, WANs (15% each) 
‘LANs (37%), network management (20%) 
"WANs (26%), LANs (16%) 
‘LANs (39%), WANs (25%) 
~ LANs (40%), WAN (262 
: LANs (23%), network management (23%) 
WANs (50%), voice (30%) 
"WANs (65%), LANs (5X) 
LANs (28%), switching (18%) 
| WANs and global networking (65%), LANs (9%) 
Network management (35%), switching (28%) 
| WANs (25%) IANs (20%) 
| Internet/intranet (47%), other (16%) 
| Switching (24%), Internetiintranet (19%) 
"LANs (13%), WANs (12%) 
| WANs (90%), network management (5%) 
! LANs (30%), Internet/intranet (30%) 
| WANs (50%), LANs (20%) 


+ + + + + H 


O CATEGORIES MARKED MEANS THER” NETWORK 'MPACTS EXPERIENCED 
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Companies in our issue 
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Absa Bank 
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BEE oss Sas how ch cy sree 
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Manufacturers ...046. 6605.55. 23 
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Bay Networks, Inc. ........ 33, 40 
Bell Canada 
Benetton SpA 
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British Telecom 
Cais Internet 
Casino Windsor Ltd. .... 6, 43, 54 
Cemex SA de CV 6, 17, 54 
Cisco Systems, Inc. ........ 33, 40 
Companhia Vale do Rio 
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David Jones 
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DHL Worldwide Express 
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a 
you can 


“With 3Com’s networked POS solution, we cut credit 
authorization times by half. Our new networked applications allow 
our store assoctates to better serve the customer: 


— Robert Notte, 
irector, IS Operations, Gymboree 


a specialty retailer, you face strong competition 
every day And when mainta’ ing customer lo 
and improving store performance are critical to your 
success, you take it seriously. 

So when Gymboree outgrew the r proprietary 
Point of Sale network, they chose to work with 3Com 
for an end-to-end POS solution that would meet their 
evolving application needs today and into the future. 

From the 3Com POS access concentrator and switched 
Ethernet workgroups at Gymboree headquarters to the 
more than 400 Ethernet in-store networks, everyone 
gets the access they need. Networked applications 
let store associates offer better service, and fast 
credit authorization ensures that customers don’t 
wait in line for too long. 

3Com Point of Sale networks. An intelligent 
solution that never grows old. 

For more information, contact your local 
3Com office or visit us on the web at 


om/nsc/industry 
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Solutions? 





For more information on 3Com global 
networking solutions, please contact 
your local 3Com office. 


3Com Corporation 

P.O. Box 58145 

5400 Bayfront Plaza 

Santa Clara, CA 

95052-8145 

Phone: 1 800 NET 3Com 
or 1 408 764 5000 

Fax: 1 408 764 5001 
World Wide Web. 

http://www.3com.com 


Asia Pacific Rim 
Sydney, Australia 
Phone: 61 2 9937 5000 
Fax: 61 2 9956 6247 
Melbourne, Australia 
Phone: 61 3 9866 8022 
Fax: 61 3 9866 8219 
Beijing, China 

Phone: 86 10 68492 568 
Fax: 86 10 68492 789 
Shanghai, China 
Phone: 86 21 6350 1581 
Fax: 86 21 6350 1531 
Hong Kong 

Phone: 852 2501 1111 
Fax: 852 2537 1149 
India 

Phone: 91 11 644 3974 
Fax: 91 11 623 3192 
Indonesia 

Phone: 62 21 572 2088 
Fax: 62 21 572 2089 
Osaka, Japan 

Phone: 81 6 536 3303 
Fax: 81 6 536 3304 
Tokyo, Japan 

Phone: 81 3 3345 7251 
Fax: 81 3 3345 7261 
Korea 

Phone: 82 2 319 4711 
Fax: 82 2 319 4710 
Malaysia 

Phone: 60 3 732 7910 
Fax: 60 3 732 7912 
New Zealand 

Phone: 64 9 366 9138 
Fax: 64 9 366 9139 
Philippines 

Phone: 632 892 4476 
Fax: 632 811 5493 


To learn more about 3Com products and services, visit our World Wide Web site at http://www.3com.com 


Singapore 

Phone: 65 538 9368 
Fax: 65 538 9369 
Taiwan 

Phone: 886 2 377 5850 
Fax: 886 2 377 5860 
Thailand 

Phone: 662 231 81515 
Fax: 662 231 8158 


3Com Benelux B.V. 
Belgium 

Phone: 32 2 725 0202 
Fax: 32 2 720 1211 
Netherlands 

Phone: 31 30 6029700 
Fax: 31 30 6029777 


3Com Canada 
Calgary 

Phone: 1 403 265 3266 
Fax: 1 403 265 3268 
Edmonton 

Phone: 1 403 423 3266 
Fax: 1 403 423 2368 
Montreal 

Phone: 1 514 683 3266 
Fax: 1514 683 5122 
Ottawa 

Phone: 1 613 566 7055 
Fax: 1 613 233 9527 
Toronto 

Phone: | 416 498 3266 
Fax: 1 416 498 1262 
Vancouver 

Phone: 1 604 434 3266 
Fax: 1 604 434 3264 


3Com France 


Phone: 33 1 69 86 68 00 
Fax: 33 16907 11 54 


3Com GmbH 

Austria 

Phone: 43 1 513 4323 
Fax: 43 1513 4323 20 
Czech/Slovak Republics 
Phone: 420 2 21845 800 
Fax: 420 2 21845 811 


Berlin, Germany 
Phone: 49 30 3498790 
Fax: 49 30 34987999 
Munich, Germany 
(Central European HQ) 
Phone: 49 89 627320 
Fax: 49 89 62732233 
Hungary 

Phone: 36 1 250 8341 
Fax: 36 1 250 8347 


Poland 

Phone: 48 22 6451351 
Fax: 48 22 6451352 
Switzerland 


Phone: 41 31 996 14 14 
Fax: 41 31 996 14 10 


3Com Ireland 


Phone: 353 1 820 7077 
Fax: 353 18207101 


3Com Latin America 


U.S. Headquarters 
Phone: 1 408 326 2093 
Fax: 1 408 764 5730 
3Com Northern Latin 
America (Miami, Florida) 
Phone: 1 305 261 3266 
Fax: 1 305 261 4901 
Argentina 

Phone: 54 1 312 3266 
Fax: 54 1 314 3329 
Brazil 

Phone: 55 11 5181 0869 
Fax: 55 11 5182 7399 
Chile 

Phone: 56 2 633 9242 
Fax: 56 2 633 8935 
Colombia 

Phone: 57 1 629 4110 
Fax: 57 1 629 4503 


Mexico 


Phone: 52 5 520 7841/7847 


Fax: 52 5 520 7837 
Peru 

Phone: 51 1 221 5399 
Fax: 51 1 221 5499 
Venezuela 

Phone: 58 2 953 8122 
Fax: 58 2 953 9686 
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Milan, italy 

Phone: 39 2 253011 
Fax: 39 2 27304244 
Rome, Italy 

Phone: 39 6 5279941 
Fax: 39 6 52799423 
3Com Iberia 
Portugal 

Phone: 351 1 3404501 
Fax: 351 1 3404575 
Spain 

Phone: 34 1 383 17 00 
Fax: 34 1 383 17 03 


3Com Middle East 


Phone: 971 4 349049 
Fax: 971 4 349803 


3Com Nordic AB 
Denmark 

Phone: 45 39 27 85 00 
Fax: 45 39 27 08 44 
Finland 

Phone: 358 0 435 420 67 
Fax: 358 0 455 51 66 
Norway 

Phone: 47 22 58 47 00 
Fax: 47 22 58 47 01 
Sweden 

Phone: 46 8 632 56 00 
Fax: 46 8 632 09 05 
3Com Russia 

Phone: 7 095 258 09 40 
Fax: 7 095 258 09 41 
3Com Southern Africa 
Phone: 27 11 807 4397 
Fax: 27 11 803 7405 
3Com UK Ltd. 
Edinburgh 

Phone: 44 131 240 2900 
Fax: 44 131 240 2903 
Manchester 

Phone: 44 161 873 7717 
Fax: 44 161 873 8053 
Marlow 

Phone: 44 1628 897000 
Fax: 44 1628 897003 
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Feds launch Mellon banks on best practices project 


another 
Intel probe 


By April Jacobs 


INTEL CORP. last week experi- 
enced a bad case of deja vu. The 
Federal Trade Commission is 
investigating the No. 1 chip 
maker’s business practices in 
what Intel is calling a “broad 
and extensive manner.” 

The FTC declined to confirm 
or deny the probe. But Chuck 
Malloy, a spokesman for Intel in 
Santa Clara, Calif., said the in- 
vestigation began Wednesday 
with a request by the FTC for de- 
tailed information ranging from 
current and past business trans- 
actions to future technology 


plans. 
The agency doesn’t make 
investigations public, but a 


spokeswoman said the FTC 
would be forthcoming if it de- 
cides to pursue any legal action 
against Intel. Such action could 
result in a consent agreement or 
a lawsuit. 

Malloy said the investigation 
has many parallels to one that 
took place between 1991 and 
1993. In that case, the FTC 
chose to drop the matter. The 
genesis of that investigation also 
is unclear. 


Intel says the FTC 

probe has many parallels 
to one that took place 
between 1991 and 1993. 


Observers said Intel, which 
makes about 85% of chips sold 
today, may have attracted atten- 
tion because of its high market 
share or because of unhappy 
competitors. 

Intel also is under scrutiny by 
the FTC for its announcement 
several months ago that it plans 
to acquire Chips and Technol- 
ogies, Inc. 

Malloy said the company has 
the same program in place it did 
in 1991 to make sure it complies 
with FTC regulations regarding 
antitrust matters. 

Joe Sims, an antitrust partner 
at Jones Day Reavis & Pogue, a 
law firm in Washington, said it 
is impossible to tell whether the 
investigation is a serious matter 
or not. Moreover, he said, the in- 
vestigation could take years or 
months to compiete.O 


ALTHOUGH MANY banks are 
leaning on third-party applica- 
tion packages to manage their 
financial services, Mellon Bank 
Corp. is upping its investment 
in homegrown development 
efforts to bring 
new products to 
market. 

Mellon, in Pitts- 
burgh, has created 
a software engi- 
neering unit that 


will incorporate 
“best practices” 
into its applica- 


tion development 
methods. 
The approach is 





“We believe that by achieving 
world-class performance, we'll 
get to the more strategic issues 
of time-to-market and produc- 
tivity,” said Allan P. Woods, ex- 
ecutive vice president at Mellon 
Information Services. 

Unlike other commercial 
banks, which de- 
rive most of their 
revenue from in- 
terest-bearing ac- 
counts, Mellon 
generates 60% of 
its revenue from 
fee-based busi- 
nesses, such as 
cash management 
and personal asset 
management ser- 
vices offered by its 


a calculated effort 
by Mellon to use 
the best tactics for 


Mellon's Allan P. 
Woods: World-class 
performance will im- 
prove productivity 


Dreyfus fund unit. 
Overall, Mellon 
manages approxi- 





creating new appli- 

cations and managing the peo- 
ple who create them — whether 
invented in-house or by another 


party. 


mately $1.6 trillion 
in assets. Mellon also stands 
apart from most other banks by 
developing most of its applica- 
tions in-house. 





Publishers pian global 
system for ‘net documents 


By Kim S. Nash 


A GROUP OF publishers next 
month will formally announce a 
global directory and numbering 
system for documents and im- 
ages published on the Internet. 

The aim is to help users more 
easily find information, such as 
reports and scholarly journal ar- 
ticles, and verify the pedigree of 
online information. 

The electronic numbering 
system, to be announced Oct. 15 
by the Association of American 
Publishers, Inc. (AAP), also 
could be used by companies to 
catalog information on internal 
servers. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
and seven other 
publishers are testing 
the AAP system and 
have created more than 
250,000 DOls 


In essence, the Washington 
based AAP wants to build a gi- 
ant directory system that would 
integrate pointers to data 
around the world. But Novell, 
Inc. and Microsoft Corp. have 
long had trouble building much 





smaller directories for electron- 
ic-mail systems. 

Carol Risher, vice president of 
copyright and new technology at 
AAP, acknowledged that the 
group faces some technical chal- 
lenges building the directory. 


BROKEN LINKS 

Risher said she hopes the sys- 
tem will avoid the problems of 
existing search engines. They 
often yield broken links and 
errors because they point to 
servers where the information 
last resided, not to the informa- 
tion itself. The AAP plan in- 
cludes the following: 
"Publishers would pay $1,000 
for a unique numerical prefix 
for their online material. 

wEach piece of information 
would have the prefix plus its 
own number. The combination 
is called a Digital Object Identi- 
fier (DOI). 

=Companies that abstract arti- 
cles, for example, would display 
a DOI. Users could click on the 
DOI to be linked directly to the 
material, no matter where it is 
stored. 

Publishers also could use the 
system for copyright protection 
or to charge a fee for download- 
ing articles. 
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The trend in the 
industry has been 
to implement 
third-party _ pack- 
aged solutions be- 
cause of the dual 
challenges of stay- 
ing abreast of new 
technologies and 
retaining top-flight 
programmers, said 
Bill Burnham, an 
analyst at Piper Jaf- 
fray, Inc., an in- 
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Melion’s Kevin L. 
Shearan: “A profes- 





previously techno- 
logical director for 
global securities at 
Citicorp in New 
York. 

Woods declined 
to disclose Mel- 
lon’s financial 
commitment to 
the effort. The 
bank now spends 
about $370 million 
per year on infor- 
mation technology. 


vestment bank in sional environment To help Shearan 
Minneapolis. attracts the best implement _ best 

Mellon officials peopie’’ practices for the 
said they hope to group, Mellon 


leverage their success with the 
unit to recruit the best and 
brightest. 

“T strongly believe that build- 
ing a professional environment 
attracts the best people and 
achieves the best results,” said 
Kevin L. Shearan, who was 
tapped by Mellon to lead the 
unit. 

Shearan, 43, a 17-year veteran 
at Citicorp, will be responsible 
for six application development 
groups and more than 1,000 
programmers at Mellon. He was 





hired consultant Electronic Data 
Systems Corp. So far, EDS has 
found that Mellon is top-notch 
with the way it manages prod- 
ucts, but the bank needs to im- 
prove its software development 
project management, Woods 
said. 

In response, Mellon plans to 
apply some processes created by 
Carmegie Mellon University’s 
Software Engineering Institute 
in Pittsburgh to measure 
progress on application develop- 
ment projects, Woods said.O 


Leaders. Visionaries. 
Master politicians. 








Michelin North America’s 





kinds of professionals for her new electronic- 





commerceteam. Many. other companies, such as 





Federated Mutual Insurance and Chevy Chase 





Bank, need |S people with business-savvy Skills to 






drive their organizations. 
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and high schools to help find potential by E-maii and the popularity of boost, but it may not be enough of 
talent such as Loc Khuv. Managing, Word macros. Software, page 59 = an edge to make you want to go out 
page 70 and buy one. Buyer’s Guide, page 77 
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plans for Java tools 


By Craig Stedman 
Los ANGELES 


ORACLE Corp. last week deliv- 
ered on a promise to detail plans 
for a three-tier set of Java devel- 
opment tools that will be inter- 
twined with its proprietary pro- 
gramming products. 

But delivering most of the 
technology will still take time. 

A Java client tool with hooks 
to Oracle databases is due in the 
fourth quarter. Scheduled to fol- 
low next year is support for writ- 
ing Java-based business objects 
and storing them in the design 
repository used by Oracle’s 
mainstay Developer/2000 and 
Designer/2000 tools. 

The ability to reuse objects 
with any of the tools also is part 
of the master plan, but Oracle 
officials said that won’t come 
until 1999 (see chart). 


JAVA TOOLS NOW 
Users at the Oracle OpenWorld 
'97 conference here said they 
want to get at the Java tools to re- 
duce their dependency on Ora- 
cle’s proprietary PL/SQL lan- 
guage — and the high salaries 
they have to pay to program- 
mers who know it. 

“We're pushing Oracle to get 
the integration [between Java 
and its existing tools] done in a 
hurry,” said Brad Jones, director 
of infrastructure at Franklin 
Covey Co. in Salt Lake City. The 
company, which sells time- 
management products, is in- 
stalling Oracle applications that 
will include Java-enabled net- 
work computers for some users. 

Jones said he hopes Java will 
help Franklin Covey cut devel- 
opment times in half on some 
applications. 

Experienced PL/SQL pro- 
grammers can fetch salaries of 
$60,000 to $80,000 in the Salt 
Lake City area, he said. “But we 
could go hire somebody who 
knows Java for $45,000.” 

Competition for Oracle devel- 
opers is “unreal,” said Rich Nie- 
miec, a Lombard, Iil., consultant 
and executive vice president of 
the database-oriented Interna- 
tional Oracle Users Group — 
Americas in Chicago. 

“There’s not too many people 
who know PL/SQL or who want 
to learn that now,” Niemiec 
said. “But when you start bring- 
ing in Java, you bring in this 
whole wave of developers that 
haven't been in the Oracle world 


before. That will push down 
costs.” 

The Java strategy, which re- 
places the Sedona object devel- 
opment technology that Oracle 
abandoned last month, also 
should help make the compa- 
ny’s much-hyped multitier com- 
puting scheme a more realistic 
option for users, said Mitch Kra- 
mer, an analyst at Patricia Sey- 
bold Group in Boston. 


RUNNING LATE 
But the switch from Sedona to 
Java has put Oracle six to nine 
months behind schedule on de- 
livering object-friendly tools for 
building applications that hew 
to its Network Computing Ar- 
chitecture (NCA), Kramer add- 
ed. ‘“‘NCA is an interesting vi- 
sion, but it’s not all there yet.” 
Oracle tried to mutate Devel- 
oper/2000 into a three-tier tool 
this year by adding support for 
converting fat-client Windows 
applications to server-based pro- 
grams for users with World 
Wide Web browsers. 
Developer/2000 and Design- 
er/2000 are expected to remain 
Oracle’s flagship tools, said 
Steve Illingworth, a senior prod- 
uct marketing manager at the 
Redwood Shores, Calif., compa- 
ny. “But we can’t ignore what 
the Java world is doing.” 0 





POURING JAVA 


Oracle's Java Integrated 
Development Environ- 
ment rollout: 


eee 


8 Java client tool based 
on Borland's JBuilder 


Mid-1998 
# Java development 


support for application 
servers 


& Common design repos- 
itory for all Oracle 
development tools 


Second half of 1998 


§ Support for writing 
database functions 
in Java 


8 Ability to reuse 
objects across all 
Oracle tools 





FASTER DATA WAREHOUSING 


Got mountains of data in a dozen different formats that you need to select, reformat, 


aggregate, and sort? SyncSort™ is optimized to do the job—fast. Use it with more 


specialized warehousing tools to slash your processing time. 
To arrange a free trial, call us at (201) 930-8200. Or if you'd 
prefer more information first, we'll send you a copy of 
"Six Data Warehouse Tasks Made Easier with SyncSort™" 


©1996 Syncsort Incorporated. 
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Bank deal poses culture clash 


> Travelers Group buys Salomon, Inc. for $9B 


By Thomas Hoffman 


THE TRAVELERS GROUP’S $9 
billion acquisition of Salomon, 
Inc. is expected to create a global 
investment banking power- 
house that should put it on 
equal footing with giants such 
as Merrill Lynch & Co. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

But with two distinctly differ- 
ent cultures, executives at the 
combined entity 
could have a 
tough time meld- 
ing the respective 
information systems staffs and 
choosing best-of-breed systems 
without bruising egos and alien- 
ating staffers who will be sorely 
needed to make the merger 
succeed. 

On Wall Street, “there are a 
lot of big egos and lively person- 
alities. People problems are of- 
ten bigger than technical prob- 
lems,” said Bill Burnham, an 
analyst at Piper Jaffray, Inc., a 
Minneapolis-based investment 
bank. 


——INVESTMENT __ 
——BANKING _ 


While insiders were buzzing 
that the marriage could lead to 
as many as 2,000 layoffs, most 
analysts said the two companies 
will be anxious to keep as many 
technologists as possible — at 
least in the short term — to en- 
sure that the merger goes 
smoothly. 

“It'll be a field day for recruit- 
ers,” Burnham said. 

After the systems integration 
is completed, an- 
alysts said, they 
expect some 
downsizing of 
the combined IS staff, especially 
after data centers and network 
infrastructures are cobbled to- 
gether. 

Analysts said Salomon is a 
“rough-and-tumble crowd” that 
takes risks and is “very indepen- 
dent-minded.” Conversely, Trav- 
elers’ Smith Barney unit 
“doesn’t have the same gang- 
busters mentality,” said Bob 
Becker, a securities analyst at 
Argus Research Corp. in New 
York. 


In a proprietary trading floor 
environment such as_ Salo- 
mon’s, the IS staff works hand 
in glove with traders “because 
IS is integral to monitoring and 
executing that trading,” Bura- 
ham said. Travelers’ manage- 
ment might be best-served by 
letting Salomon continue to run 
its trading operations its own 
way, he said. 

“That’s how they make a lot 
of money,” Burnham said. “If 
you don’t give them a lot of lati- 
tude, you risk rocking the boat.” 

Executives at Travelers and 
Salomon couldn't be reached for 
comment. A secretary for Trav- 
elers Chief Information Officer 
Richard Morrison said he was 
on vacation. A spokesman for 
New York-based Travelers said 
the company is “‘several weeks 
away from making any prelimi- 
nary decisions about any aspects 
relating to technology.” 

But Travelers executives said 
the company plans to take an 
after-tax charge of $400 million 
to $500 million to cover systems 
consolidations, severance and 
other costs. 

What is clear so far is that the 


PC vendors’ move to hybrid sales 
models gives users more options 


» Customers can opt for lower prices or more service 


By April Jacobs 
RECENT MOVES by PC vendors 
to sell every which way but loose 
may be causing some market 
confusion, but the result for us- 
ers will be cheaper PCs and 
servers, more buying options 
and better service, analysts said. 
Analysts at Gartner Group, 
Inc. in Stamford, Conn., said 
the hybrid distribution model 
that all vendors but Dell Com- 
puter Corp. are pursuing — in 


“We wanted a bundled package, but 
the implementation and deployment 
is not something we wanted to take 


on internally.” 


- Alan F. Nugent, 
American Reinsurance 
which they sell directly and 


through the channel — will pro- 
vide users with more choices. 


Those who need more hand- 
holding are likely to stick with 
channel support; the more self- 
reliant shops will opt for direct 
sales to take advantage of 10% to 
15% price breaks. 

For example, Dell’s out-of-the- 
box style is just fine for Mont- 
gomery Mutual Insurance Co. 
The Sandy Hill, Md.-based in- 
surer installs its own software 
and gets all its PCs up and run- 
ning itself. 

“We have no problems with 
them at all. If we 
need them for ser- 
vice, they’re there,” 
said Debbie Kibilo- 
ski, a PC adminis- 
trator at Montgom- 
ery, which has about 
250 end users. 

She said Mont- 
gomery likes deal- 
ing directly with a 
vendor because of 
the one-on-one rela- 
tionship in the buying process 
and because the process is 
straightforward. 


Still, even though vendors are 
radically altering their sales and 
distribution models, the rules 
for buying PCs and servers 
haven't changed, said Chris 
Goodhue, a Gartner analyst. 

Goodhue said users should 
figure out what their require- 
ments are for hardware and soft- 
ware, decide how much of the 
work they can do themselves 
and then match their needs to 
the appropriate vendor or chan- 
nel provider. 

But a systems integrator or 
vendor with extensive service ex- 
perience can still be the best 
choice for companies that need 
more assistance. 

At American Reinsurance 
Co., for example, getting 1,500 
desktops up and running in just 
under three months was made 
easier by going through a sys- 
tems integrator. 

“We wanted a bundled pack- 
age, but the implementation 
and deployment is not some- 
thing we wanted to take on in- 
ternally,” said Alan F. Nugent, 
chief information officer at the 
Princeton, N.J.-based insurer. 


two investment banks’ opera- 
tions are more complementary 
than overlapping. Salomon’s 
strengths are in bond and insti- 
tutional trading. Smith Barney’s 
forte is in retail transactions. Be- 
cause of those differences, ana- 
lysts said, the combined compa- 
ny may choose the most robust 
systems to support each of those 
businesses. 

“Salomon’s technology _ is 
geared toward institutional trad- 
ing. That’s not Smith Barney’s 
raison d'etre,” said Larry Tabb, a 
technology analyst at The Tower 
Group, a Newton, Mass.-based 
financial services and technol- 
ogy consultant. 


ENOUGH POWER? 
Tabb said he wasn’t sure if Salo- 
mon’s Unix-based retail trading 
platform has the horsepower to 
handle Smith Barney’s massive 
retail trading volumes, which he 
said are processed with main- 
frames. Smith Barney has more 
than 10,000 brokers, compared 
with just 700 at Salomon. 

Tabb said it will cost about 
$50 million to combine the 
companies’ systems. In previ- 


“This way, an army of people 
came in from Entex [Informa- 
tion Services] under our man- 
agement and installed every- 
thing,” Nugent said. He noted 
that although requests for pro- 
posals were sent out to direct 
vendors such as Round Rock, 
Texas-based Dell and indirect 
vendors such as Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co., the best fit was a third- 
party provider. 

Prudential Insurance Compa- 
ny of America in Newark, N.J., 
is also seeking PC and server 
vendors with extensive service 
and support. Prudential has 
more than 50,000 desktops. 

Vendors also are trying to 
compete on many levels for dif- 
ferent types of customers: 
=Gateway 2000, Inc. in North 
Sioux City, $.D., broke in to the 
corporate market two weeks ago 


Corrections 


@ Smith Barney 
@ Saiomon Brothers 


1996 revenue 
$6.3B 
$4.4B 


Employees 
26,193 
8,614 


Brokers 
10,400 


IS budget 
$400M 
$700M 


ous, similarly sized mergers, 
companies have reduced their 
information technology and 
telecommunications costs by 
20% to 30%, said Octavio Ma- 
renzi, an analyst at Meridien Re- 
search, Inc. in Needham, Mass. 

For Smith Barney and Salo- 
mon, those savings could poten- 
tially be worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, he said.O 


with channel support for serv- 
ers, desktops and portables, 
breaking away from its tradi- 
tional direct model. 

®Vendors, including Compaq 
Computer Corp. in Houston 
and HP in Palo Alto, Calif., have 
announced over the past few 
months build-to-order and con- 
figure-to-order programs de- 
signed to cut costs and add or- 
dering flexibility for customers 
— something Dell has always 
employed. 

=Compaq and Somers, N.Y.- 
based IBM have both an- 
nounced within the past six 
months soup-to-nuts financing, 
integration and service branch- 
es to attract corporate custom- 
ers. Compaq also doubled its 
street sales force with the acqui- 
sition of Tandem Computers, 
Inc.G 





Because of inaccurate informa- 
tion furnished to Computer- 
world by Meta Group, Inc., the 
story ‘Project management ills 
cost businesses plenty” [CW, 
Sept. 22] incorrectly attributed 
research about the cost of proj- 
ect cancellations and budget 
overruns to Meta Group. The 
research was conducted by The 


Standish Group International, 
inc. in Dennis, Mass. 


In the same issue, the sched- 
uled deadline for completing 
year 2000 work at Toyota Mo- 
tor Sales USA, Inc. is Jan. 1, 
1999, not Jan. 1, 1998, as was 
reported in the story “Toyota 
revs up project management.” 
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net freebies 


FRANK 


ow cCRAzy is the idea of giving 

away network computers the 

way cellular telephone compa- 
nies give away free phones when custom- 
ers sign up for service? 

Not crazy at all, it 
turns out. And if Inter- 
net service providers 
buy in to Jim Barks- 
dale’s idea, corporate IS 
shops will never be the 
same again. 

Barksdale gave away a 
lot of cellular phones 
when he was in charge at McCaw Cellu- 
lar Communications. Now he’s CEO at 
Netscape, and he’s working with Net- 
scape’s business partners to set up simi- 
lar giveaways that link free hardware with 
Internet services. 

How serious is Barksdale? At the ninth 
annual Government Technology Confer- 
ence this month in Albany, N.Y., he said 
giveaway trials will start within a year. 

Barksdale wouldn’t name names or 
spell out details, but you don’t need those 
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not so crazy 


HAYES 


details to see the similarities between cel- 

lular phone providers and internet ser- 

vice providers. In both businesses, com- 

petition is brutal, and profit margins are 
razor-thin. 

But cellular providers use 
giveaway phones to attract cus- 
tomers — then lock them in for 
as long as three years. Internet 
service providers who want to 


If providers give away 
hardware, more cus- 
tomers will show up. 


survive the next few years could use an 
edge like that 

Can service providers really afford to 
give away Internet hardware? Do the 
math. A typical giveaway cellular phone 
has a $300 price tag, and monthly cellu- 
lar phone bills run as low as $30. If $20- 
per-month Internet service providers 


gave away $300 Internet appliances, ped- 
dled new services, sold advertising and 
cut suppor costs, yeah, they could match 
the econotnics of cellular phone give- 
aways. And a $300 Internet appliance is 
possible — after all, the cost of a WebTV 
starts at $199. 

Maybe that doesn’t sound as if it would 
change the face of IS forever. It would 
just bring a few more consumers to the 
Internet, night? 

Wrong. It would make the Internet 
really matter. 

You wouldn’t know it from the clamor 
of the trade press and the mainstream 
media, but the Internet barely exists. 
There are plenty of Web sites — many of 
them from businesses. But only a tiny 
fraction of U.S. homes use the 
Web. 

A mere 9% of U.S. households 
are connected to the Internet, ac- 
cording to Nielsen Media Research. 
And some of them use the ’net only 
for electronic mail. 

From a marketer’s viewpoint, it’s 
as if someone built the world’s biggest 
shopping mall and nobody came. Until 
more customers show up —a lot more 
customers — the Web is a joke. 

But if Internet service providers start 
giving away easy-to-use hardware, a lot 
more customers will show up — people 
with no love of computers but plenty of 


money to spend. 

That will put IS directly on the front 
lines in the biggest selling opportunity 
since, well, shopping malls. 

When that happens, get ready for a 
murderous struggle between your IS 
shop and marketing department over 
who will control your organization’s Web 
sites. 

You'll struggle to build consumer 
quality applications for the Web, too. 
“Consumer quality” means simple to 
use, bulletproof and effective in selling 
your company’s products and services — 
in other words, a quantum leap in quality 
beyond what you've done for internal us- 
ers in the past. 

Your server management will have to 
be superb, your links to legacy ordering 
systems perfect, your ability to react toa 
sudden huge increase in users flawless. 

In other words, all those free Internet 
devices will raise the bar far above what 
you've ever had to achieve before. It’s not 
impossible, but it won’t be easy. And IS 
will never be the same 

So, you'd better start planning for 
those changes — unless you think reach- 
ing that kind of perfection will be easy. 

Now that’sa crazy idea.O 


Hayes is Computerworld’s staff 
columnist. His Internet address is frank_ 
hayes@cw.com. 
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Year 2000 laggards 


A startling 30% of companies worldwide haven’t begun 
to address the year 2000 programming problem, ac- 
cording to a Gartner Group, Inc. study. The poll includ- 
ed 2,300 companies, institutions and government 
agencies in 17 countries. Industries that lead the pack 
in year 2000 work include financial services companies 
and most types of manufacturers. At the bottom of the 
heap are health care providers. 


Oracle7 winds down 


With its focus now on Oracle8, Oracle Corp. plans to 
wrap up the scheduled development of its Oracle7 da- 
tabase after delivering one last bug-fix update next 
month. After Oracle7.3.4 is finished, Oracle will fix only 
those bugs that cause “business-stopping kinds of 
problems” for users. 


Oracle8 to push data 


The onslaught of product announcements at Oracle 
OpenWorld ’97 in Los Angeles last week included a deal 
for Oracle to embed in Oracle8 publish-and-subscribe 
messaging software from Palo Alto, Calif.-based Tibco 
Software, Inc. in Oracle8. That will give the database 
the ability to push information out to end users who 
have asked to be notified when data changes or busi- 
ness events occur. The software will be built in to 
Oracle8.1, which is expected to materialize in the sec- 
ond half of next year. 


Billing over the ‘net 


MSFDC, a joint venture of Microsoft Corp. and First 
Data Corp., plans in the first quarter of next year to roll 
out a service designed to allow companies to present 


bills to customers over the Internet. Right now, several 
banks let users pay bills across the Internet, but bills 
must be presented by other means. 


Kerrey calls for Y2K review 


U.S. Sen. Bob Kerrey (D-Neb.) has introduced a bill that 
calls for several federal agencies to study the year 2000 
problem. The measure would instruct the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to study potential problems 
for telecommunications networks; the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology to review risks to 
PCs; and the Department of Transportation to look at 
safety issues for devices such as traffic lights. 


Air base users balk at NT 


Information technology personnel at the U.S. Air 
Force’s Air Mobility Command headquarters at Scott 
Air Force Base, Ill., have filed a complaint over plans to 
make Microsoft's Windows NT and Exchange standard 
throughout the service. In a letter to the Air Force in- 
spector general, they charged that no proper technical 
evaluation was conducted and no one adequately con- 
sidered the financial impact on centers such as theirs, 
where imore than half the users now run Novell, Inc.’s 
GroupWise. 


Quarterdeck eases downioading 


Quarterdeck Corp. will introduce two programs to ad- 
dress bandwidth issues for users who download 
zipped, or compressed, archives over the Internet. 
|-Zip, when used with Quarterdeck’s new Zip-It 4.0 cli- 
ent, lets users view or download files before download- 
ing the entire contents of a zip archive. Quarterdeck, in 
Marina del Ray, Calif., will make I-Zip Server available to 
qualified sites within the next month. 


Lotus to give away mail client 


Lotus Development Corp. in Cambridge, Mass., will 
give Lotus Mail, an internet mail client, to users who 
purchase its SmartSuite 97 productivity suite beginning 
in October. Lotus Mail supports Post Office Protocol 3, 
Simple Mail Transfer Protocol, Multipurpose Internet 
Mail Extension and Lightweight Directory Access Pro- 
tocol standards. It normally costs about $49. 


Novell offers distributed printing 


Novell, Hewlett-Packard Co. and Xerox Corp. last week 
announced the availability of Novell Distributed Print 
Services, an advanced printing architecture designed to 
improve network printing. It is available now for Net- 
Ware 4.1 and IntranetWare. It costs $49.95. 


SHORT TAKES Longtime Electronic Messaging 
Association chairman Steve Mahaney has resigned, 
citing increasing demands in his job as associate direc- 
tor of messaging services at Pfizer, Inc. He was suc- 
ceeded by Martha Hanlon, director of enterprise appli- 
cations marketing at MC! Communications Corp. ... 
Digital Equipment Corp. last week said it will bundle 
Enterprise Sever software from Netscape Communica- 
tions Corp. on all AlphaServer systems running Unix or 
OpenVMS. ... As part of its 10-year, $3.8 billion IT out- 
sourcing contract with Electronic Data Systems 
Corp., Commonweaith Bank of Australia has 
placed a 35% stake in EDS Australia for $180 million. ... 
Pitney Bowes, Inc. has licensed elliptic curve cryp- 
tography for a new postal meter that attaches to a PC. 
it will allow users to buy postage electronicaily and 
print postal stamps. ... Hewlett-Packard has start- 
ed shipping a CD-ROM server that allows multiple 
users to share libraries of CD-ROM data across the 
network. 
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MCI hacker tracker targets mail bombers 


By Matt Hamblen 
MAIL BOMBERS, beware. 

MCI Communications Corp. plans 
next week to announce free software that 
can track down hackers who flood, and 
sometimes shut down, Internet servers 


with electronic mail or through other 
means. 

It is called DoS Tracker, for denial of 
service attack — a ploy in which hackers 
flood a server with connection requests 
so it can’t respond to others. Users will be 
able to download the software for free at 


an MCI World Wide Web site to be an- 
nounced Oct. 9. 

The software will alert a network man- 
ager when thousands of similar E-mails 
arrive at once, MCI spokesman Robert 
Hoskins said. It will then provide the 
Internet address or addresses to help find 
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the hacker at the source, following a path 
back through several servers if necessary. 

MCI wouldn't give details but said the 
software could be used to discover the 
source of any messages that result in de- 
nial of service, including synchronization 
floods and spam. 

Observers said such software would be 
unique and welcome given the rise in 
mail bomb incidents. But they wondered 
if DoS Tracker will be able to track a 
sophisticated hacker. 

“It would be difficult to successfully 
track where a {good] hacker is coming 
from,” said Philip Carden, a security con- 
sultant at The Registry, Inc. in Hoboken, 
N.J. “It’s relatively straightforward for a 
hacker to alter an E-mail address and a 
source Internet Protocol address. So 
this software might be successful in 
tracking down the unsophisticated hack- 
ers, which are a good percentage of [mail 
bombers].” 

“That [software] would be huge; just 
think of all the crap mail people get on 
the Internet all the time,” said Peter 
Berns, president of Colomotion, Inc., an 
Internet exchange in San Francisco. 

Berns said he has received mail bombs 
and similar messages and has clients 
who have had servers shut down by 
unwanted E-mail overload. “Being able 
to track back such messages and shut 
down the route they took would be amaz- 
ing,” he said. 


“This software might be suc- 
cessful in tracking down the 


| unsophisticated hackers, which 


are a good percentage of [mail 
bombers] .” 
- Philip Carden, The Registry 


The threat of denial-of-service and 
mail bomb attacks has forced many of 
Berns’ clients to ‘‘overengineer their net- 
works and buy more bandwidth than 
necessary,” he said. 

Such software could conceivably save a 
business money if it meant buying less 
bandwidth. It might even reduce Internet 
disconnections worldwide because of 
excess traffic, Berns said. 

Hoskins said the software will make it 
possible for companies to track hackers 
and “prosecute the guys and put them in 
jail.” 

But whether a business decides to take 
legal action will vary widely, according to 
analysts. Many large businesses may pre- 
fer to rely on firewalls to filter out such 
attacks, they said. 

Aviel Rubin, co-author of the Web Secu- 
rity Sourcebook and a senior technologist 
at AT&T Labs in Forham Park, N.J., said 
despite its capabilities, the software 
wouldn’t allow a company to catch a 
hacker who anonymously writes 10 lines 
of code on a machine set up in a cyber- 
cafe, a university computer science lab or 
at a trade show to send a mail bomb 
somewhere. “‘There’s no way to catch 
some hackers,” he said. 0 
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Messaging middleware 


initiative takes a hit 


» Users concerned that group is moving too slow 


By Barb Cole-Gomolski 
San Jose, CALIF. 


SKEPTICAL USERS last week 
complained that an industry ini- 
tiative designed to spur the use 
of message-oriented middle- 
ware is moving slowly. They also 
expressed concern that it is 
heading down a proprietary 
path. 

Users lobbed tough questions 
about interoperability at mem- 
bers of the Business Quality 
Messaging (BQM) panel, which 
includes Hewlett-Packard Co., 
IBM, Intel Corp. and Microsoft 
Corp. The panel addressed sev- 
eral hundred at- 
tendees gathered 
here for the Elec- 
tronic Messaging Association’s 
Solutions Summit. 

Users voiced concerns that 
the vendor group isn’t moving 
fast enough to develop an appli- 
cation programming interface 
(API) that would allow BQM- 
enabled products to interoper- 
ate. Several people in the crowd 
also said they are disappointed 
that the work of the BQM group 
isn’t happening under the aus- 
pices of a standards body, such 
as the Internet Engineering 
Task Force (IETF). 

The interoperability issue 
could be a hurdle for BQM, said 
Steve Mahaney, associate direc- 
tor of electronic messaging ser- 
vices at pharmaceuticals giant 


Pfizer, Inc. in New York. 
“Where do we end up once all 
the vendors add their propri- 
etary hooks?” Mahaney asked. 

Most users agreed that the 
addition of message-oriented 
middleware could greatly im- 
prove the reliability of distribut- 
ed applications. Eventually, it 
could enable companies to pro- 
cess transactions — such as 
credit-card purchases — more 
reliably over the Internet, users 
said. Today, if a company installs 
a message-oriented middleware 
product from one vendor, it 
can’t be sure that off-the-shelf 
applications will work with the 

middleware. 
BQM 

group has devel- 
oped a functional specification, 
which is like a blueprint of how 
message-oriented middleware 
should work. 

The group claims the specifi- 
cation will let application com- 
panies and in-house developers 
easily include hooks to their re- 
spective middleware products. 
But users said that doesn’t guar- 
antee that a third-party product 
built to run on IBM’s MQSeries 
middleware will automatically 
work with Microsoft’s Message 
Queuing Server, for example. 

“The functional spec doesn’t 
do anything for the user [in 
terms of interoperability],” said 
David Gaon, a systems engineer 
at the U.S. Department of De- 


——ELECTRONIC 
MESSAGING The 


More companies are !ooking to ditch simple E-mail clients in favor 


of software that can handle mail and groupware, according to a 
new study by International Data Corp. (IDC) in Framingham, 


The study indicates that about 60% of companies polled run 
electronic-mail clients that support collaberative applications. By 
2001, that figure is expected to rise to more than 80%, said Mark 
Levitt, a research manager at IDC. Several factors are driving this 
convergence, Levitt said. One is that messaging vendors are push- 
ing integrated products that include messaging, calendaring and 
workfiow features. For instance, Lotus Notes, Microsoft Outlook 
and Novell, Inc.’s GroupWise all support E-mail and collaboration 
out of the box. And in many organizations, end users are clamor- 
ing for more functionality in their E-mail clients, Levitt said. 

Improved interoperability among groupware systems also is giv- 
ing IS departments the go-ahead to deploy collaborative applica- 
tions, users said. A working group from the IETF is close to com- 
pleting a specification for sharing calendaring information over the 
Internet. Mark Chrobak, a senior systems analyst at Northwestern 
Mutuat Life insurance Co. in Milwaukee, said that specification is 
key because it ensures that the insurance company will be able to 
collaborate with customers and brokers. — Barb Cole-Gomolski 
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fense in Reston, Va. 

Bruce Robertson, an analyst 
at Meta Group, Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., said the BQM 
group needs to more clearly de- 
fine its purpose. 

Mark Smith, business man- 
ager at Intel, said the approach 
that the BQM group is taking 
will benefit users in the long 
run. “It could take five or six 
years to develop a specification 
from the ground up and see it 
widely implemented in prod- 
ucts,” he said. 

Instead, the BQM group will 
design a service layer, made up 
of several APIs, that will facili- 
tate interoperability between 
BQM-enabled products, Smith 
said. That service layer is expect- 
ed next summer, Smith said. 

He said he also expects that 
value-added network providers, 
such as IBM and AT&T Corp., 
will work together to offer a net- 
work service-level agreement as 
part of the BQM initiative. 

Not all users were critical of 
the BQM group's approach. “I 
want this technology now, and I 
don’t want to wait five years for a 
standard,” said a messaging 
manager at a large Toronto- 
based publishing company who 
didn’t want her name used. 

“IT haven’t heard any commit- 
ment to open standards here,” 
said a messaging manager for a 
Canadian government agency, 
who also requested anonymity. 

He asked the panel why it 
seemed to be ignoring efforts 
under way within the IETF that 
deal with improving the quality 
of service of IP networks and 
running electronic data inter- 
change applications over the In- 
ternet.O 


Internet mail providers 
target corporate market 


By Barb Cole-Gomolski 


IN A MOVE that could spur 
more firms to outsource E-mail, 
several Internet electronic-mail 
service providers are transform- 
ing their services to appeal to 
corporate IT departments. 

Still, the pitch will encounter 
a skeptical audience. Many busi- 
nesses will have to be convinced 
that these providers have the 
bandwidth and services to sup- 
port enterprise-level messaging. 

Companies such as USA. 
NET, Inc. in Colorado Springs, 
Bigfoot Partners LP in New York 
and WhoWhere in Mountain 
View, Calif., have made names 
for themselves by giving away 
millions of free Internet mail ac- 
counts. They are now offering 
fee-based services that could let 
companies outsource  every- 
thing from the administration 
of E-mail servers to name and 
address directory management. 

That approach could help 
companies avoid investments in 
hardware, software and people, 
providing a relatively inexpen- 
sive way to deliver messaging to 
far-flung offices or customers. 


COMMERCIAL-FREE 

Unlike the consumer services 
these companies offer — which 
require users to view banner- 
style advertising in their E-mail 
— corporate customers won't 
see commercials. In another 
nonconsumer twist, corporate 
sites will be charged — in the 
case of Bigfoot, about $10 to $30 
per user per year — for their 
base accounts. Additional ser- 
vices will cost more. 

Once available, such services 
are expected to face competition 
from Internet service providers, 
which are also gearing up to of- 
fer services such as groupware 
hosting to corporate customers. 

E-mail outsourcing services 
aren't new, but the onslaught of 


Internet-based offerings is. The 
trend toward running messag- 
ing systems on IP-based net- 
works is making E-mail out- 
sourcing more feasible, said 
Nina Burns, president of Cre- 
ative Networks, Inc. (CNI) in 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Rising costs also may be a fac- 
tor. According to a CNI study, a 
company with 3,000 employees 
spends an average of $4,189 per 
user each year to deploy and 
manage E-mail. 

The desire to hold down costs 
drove First Data Corp. in Oma- 
ha to outsource the Internet 
mail part of its 5,oo00-user Lotus 
Development Corp. CC:Mail 
network to Fabrik Communica- 
tion, Inc. in San Francisco. 

“We believe we are contain- 
ing costs by avoiding new hires 
and equipment,” said Barb 
Adams, manager of distributed 
messaging systems. Outsourc- 
ing also allowed First Data to 
better focus on its planned mi- 
gration to Notes, she said. 

An early Web-based adopter 
of these services is Thinking 
Pictures in New York, which 
produces Rock.com and Stones. 
com — Web sites for rock ’n’ roll 
fans and lovers of The Rolling 
Stones. Last week it announced 
plans to offer free Internet 
E-mail accounts to patrons of its 
Web sites in a bid to boost brand 
loyalty. The idea is to provide 
E-mail that prompts users to 
spend more at the site, which 
provides a place for fans to buy 
music, videos and clothing. 

“This [E-mail service] will be a 
profit center from Day 1,” said 
Michael Baumbstein, Thinking 
Pictures’ chief financial officer. 
The E-mail addresses will be 
provided and managed by Big- 
foot but will bear the domain of 
Rock.com or Stones. com. Let- 
ting Bigfoot manage the service, 
“allows us to focus on our core 
business,” he added. 0 


, NEW BREED OF OUTSOURCERS 


USA.NET 


Commercial services including E-mail post 


office management, virus scanning and 
antispamming capabilities 


Bigfoot 


A service that lets users who have more 


than one E-mail address have their mai! 
forwarded and retrieved from one address 


WhoWhere? A service for companies to get WhoWhere 
E-mail offerings with a customized domain 
name and no ads 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPERS CONFERENCE 


Attendees stick by Microsoft, 
say Java platform isn't essential 


By Carol Sliwa and Laura DiDio 
MOST OF the developers polled 
at the Professional Developers 
Conference said they don’t think 
Microsoft Corp. is exerting pres- 
sure on them to not use Java. 

“(Microsoft would] rather it 
not be around,” said Susan Tri- 
erweiler, a programmer/analyst 
at the Marshfield Clinic in 
Marshfield, Wis., which doesn’t 
use Java in writing applications 
for its 2,000 desktops. 


“If you look at the 

demographics of the 
client market, cross- 
platform isn't really 


an issue.” 
~ Richard Brant, 

US Quality Algorithms 

“T think the message is pretty 
clear,” said Jay Veezhinathan, a 
development leader at Rohm 
and Haas Co., a specialty chemi- 
cal company in Philadelphia. 
“Microsoft will support it as a 


programming language, but not 
as a platform that’s going to 


Microsoft revam 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


they usually meant going from 
Windows 3.1 to NT,” said Larry 
Hagerty, senior product manag- 
er for Internet security at Tam- 
p2, Fla.-based GTE Data Ser- 
vices, Inc., the information 
technology division of GTE 
Corp. 


PROPRIETARY FORTRESS 
Microsoft has long been a bas- 
tion of proprietary tools, but it is 
switching gears to stem Java’s 
growing momentum, which is 
largely based on its cross- 
platform capabilities. But Micro- 
soft’s solution isn’t to make its 
tools platform-independent. De- 
velopers still won't be able to 
run a Visual Basic application 
on anything other than a Win- 
dows platform. 

Instead, the new tools will let 
developers easily build HTML- 
based interfaces, which can be 


supplant the underlying operat- 
ing system.” 

But cross-platform applica- 
tions weren't a huge concern for 
many of the attendees, who 
tended to be firmly in the Micro- 
soft camp. Although some de- 
velopers use Java for meaning- 
ful applications and others just 
dabble, alternative languages 
suit many just fine. 


NOT AN ISSUE 

“If you look at the demograph- 
ics of the client market, cross- 
platform isn’t really an issue,” 
said Richard Brant, a systems 
engineer at US Quality Algo- 
rithms, a division of Aetna, Inc. 
in Middletown, Conn. 

“T want to get some real work 
done. I want speed. Give me a 
native compiler; I’ll be happy,” 
said Bryan Albert, a systems an- 
alyst at USAA Information 
Technology Co. in San Antonio. 

Albert said he favors Visual 
Basic and C++ when writing ap- 
plications for the insurance 
company. 

Microsoft’s contention that 
Java is merely a language and 
that Java applications should be 
optimized for the Windows en- 
vironment sits well with many 
developers. 


accessed through a browser on 
the Internet by any kind of oper- 
ating system. Once users access 
the interface, they will be able to 
get into the meat of the applica- 
tion, which will sit on the Win- 
dows server. 

The applications written with 
the new tools won't travel over 
the Internet but will be accessi- 
ble over it. 

“Some applications need to 
be accessed from many differ- 
ent platforms. Our customers 
have been wanting that,” said 
Michael Risse, group product 
manager for Microsoft’s Visual 
Studio. “This is what you need 
to make cross-platform work 
successfully.” 

“It has been possible to build 
these kinds of HTML compo- 
nents for some time, but inte- 
grating them with the browser 
was difficult,” said Dave Lin- 


ps development tools 


~RELATEDLINKS _ 


For these and other related 

links, point your browser at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
links/970929javstrat. html 


» Microsoft’s Java Strategy: 
Helping Java Developers 
Succeed 
www. microsoft.com /java/ 
resource /jstratwp.htm 


> Microsoft/Java-related 
articles 
www.javaworld.com/ 
javaworld/netnews/index- 
M.kiml#Microsoft Corporation 


= Sun’s Scott McNealy talks 
about beating Microsoft 
http://cwlive.cw.com:8080/ 
home/onlineg697.nsf/All/ 
970829mcenealy 


“If you have a Windows 
client, then you should take full 
advantage of all the services 
available,” said Stephen Hay- 
ward, an information technol- 
ogy specialist at Dofasco, Inc. in 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Of the 3,600 clients at the 
steel manufacturing company, 
Hayward estimates that only 40 
run Unix.O 


gren, director of advanced devel- 
opment at New York-based 
Dunsgate, a unit of Dun & Brad- 
street Corp. “A few leading-edge 
people did it with mixed suc- 
cess. That’s why Java was such 
an overwhelming success.” 

Java has taken it on the chin 
for the past several months be- 
cause some Java applications 
run differently from platform to 
platform, detracting from Sun 
Microsystems, Inc.’s assertion 
that the language provides 
“write once, run anywhere” ca- 
pabilities. 

Microsoft’s tool strategy is a 
major piece of the company’s 
new software architecture, Win- 
dows DNA, which was an- 
nounced last week at its Profes- 
sional Developers Conference. 
Dynamic HTML is a key build- 
ing block of the architecture, 
which combines features from 


NT 5.0 beta scores solid 
reviews from developers 


By Laura DiDio 
San DiEGO 


THIS TIME, Microsoft Corp. 
delivered the goods. 

That was the general consen- 
sus from the record-breaking 
6,200-plus application develop- 
ers who attended Microsoft's 
seventh annual Professional 
Developers Conference (PDC). 

“At last year’s PDC, Microsoft 
was in a holding pattern. It was 
all slideware and promises. 
Now that I have an actual beta 
copy of NT 5.0, I believe it’s 
real,” said one developer who 
requested anonymity. 

The beta, which was handed 
out to attendees, includes the 
long-awaited advanced Active 
Directory. 


NOT ALL THERE YET 
But Microsoft senior vice presi- 
dent Jim Allchin acknowledged 
that some features are still lack- 
ing. “Our management services 
are not simple,” he said. And 
the NT 5.0 beta also lacks the 
Intellimirroring facility and 
broad third-party device support 
in the Active Directory area. 

“Users will encounter some 
setup problems with the NT 5.0 
beta. Otherwise, it’s a solid 
product and a massive release; 
we're betting the company on 
it,” he said. 

“Microsoft has gotten its act 


both Internet and client/server 
architectures, producing the 
framework for an application 
that can run over the Web or ona 
PC, laptop or network computer. 

DNA also includes COM+ for 
security and memory manage- 
ment as well as OLE DB and Ac- 
tive Data Objects for easier data 
access. 


SS UISR CRMC UML Ae 
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talked about cross-platform, 
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One of the key features of 
COM+, due in beta in the fourth 
quarter, will be “interceptors” 
that can dynamically redirect 
service requests on the fly. 

“HTML is a good cross- 


together and delivered a cohe- 
sive set of initiatives and given 
us firm ship dates for beta and 
actual product. I can’t wait to 
start working with the NT 5.0 
betas,” said David Nettles, a sys- 
tems analyst at Smith Barney, 
Inc. in New York. 

Included in the NT 5.0 beta 
are advanced features such as 
an operating system applica- 
tions Installer, advanced ad- 
ministration through the Micro- 
soft Management console and 
DirectX 5.0. 

The beta will also include 
Windows 95 plug-and-play sup- 
port, power management sup- 
port for laptops and support for 
disk quotas and a hard disk de- 
fragmenter. 

Windows NT 5.0 is slated to 
ship sometime in the second 
half of next year. 

For end users such as Phil 
Easter, technology strategist at 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. in Dallas, 
the conference was a useful 
event to keep him abreast of 
technology, but he said it will 
have little impact on his organi- 
zation’s day-to-day operations. 

“T’m still trying to make last 
year’s Windows 95 applications 
work. I’m actually glad that 
Windows 98 and Windows NT 
5-0 won't ship until next year. 
I want a decent life cycle for 
my current products,” Easter 
said.O 


platform message,” said Judith 
Hurwitz, president of Hurwitz 
Group, Inc. in Newton, Mass. 

“Microsoft's goal is to move 
up the food chain [from the 
desktop] to the enterprise, and 
the feedback they’re getting 
from IT is that Unix isn’t go- 
ing away, the Mac isn’t going 
away and mainframes aren’t 
going away. They've 
got to live in a cross- 
platform world,” she 
said. 

Hagerty said being 
able to stick with Vi- 
sual Basic, in which 
many of his develop- 
ers specialize, would 
save him the expense 
of training them in 
Java and buying the 
needed Java tools. 

“Many developers 
here are experienced in Visual 
Basic and would prefer to write 
in [Visual Basic] over Java. Now 
they may not have to switch to 
Java. That would save us a lot of 
money,” he said.O 





How important is this new logo? 


Well, the last time we brought your business something 


completely new it was called the Internet. 


When your network service provider carries the Cisco Powered Network™ in complete security; that a group of telecommuters can accomplish a 
mark, it means their network is built with Cisco technology — the technology productive day of work without ever leaving their homes. 
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Word viruses 
self-mutate 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE i 


antivirus software can block and 
clean only known viruses. 

It is unclear whether Micro- 
soft Corp.’s Office 97 might 
ease the problem of macro virus 
corruption. Most macro viruses 
are written for Word. And ac- 
cording to Microsoft officials, 
there are more than 65 million 
users of Office applications. The 
Office suite includes Word. 

When Word documents are 
stored, macros occasionally are 
corrupted, according to antivi- 
rus researchers. If the macro in- 
cludes a virus planted by a hack- 
er, that virus is slightly altered. 
That may simply kill the mali- 
cious code altogether. But some- 
times, the inadvertent change 
launches a new virus strain. 

“It happens quite often,” said 
john Wheat, senior antivirus 


@ Virus counts have 
~ exploded, mainly targeting 


Word documents. Page 59 


(www.computerworld.com) 


laboratory analyst at 
the National Com- 
puter Security As- 
sociation (NCSA) 
in Carlisle, Pa. 
When the NCSA lab 
replicates a virus 
500 or 600 times 
for study, each copy 
should be identical, 
he said. “But when 
you go in and look, 
they’re not.” There 
was no noticeable 
frequency pattern, 
he said. Wheat said 
he believes the vi- 
ruses are caused by 
something “deep down in the 
core of Microsoft Word — how 
it handles macros.” 

Microsoft spokesman An- 
drew Dixon said the company 
has never received complaints 
about “good” macros being cor- 
rupted. He said Microsoft be- 
lieves virus authors create code 
that periodically mutates. 
“There’s no known issue with 
Word corrupting code within a 
document,” he said. 

Although some viruses are 
designed to self-mutate ‘‘in the 
wild,” many experts maintain 
that unplanned corruptions 


JOHN RITTER 


within the Microsoft environ- 
ment have created new strains. 

But those experts disagree on 
the effect mutation has had on 
the rapid increase in macro vi- 
ruses — which the industry has 
calculated at more than 1,300 — 
and the cause of the increase. 

The Symantec AntiVirus Re- 
search Center in Santa Monica, 
Calif., estimates that 70% of 
new macro viruses are created 
by inadvertent file corruption 
that is caused by a glitch in the 
Microsoft environment. 

Jimmy Kuo, director of anti- 


virus research at McAfee Asso- 
ciates, Inc. in Santa Clara, Calif., 
said he believes that is the case 
for one-half to two-thirds of 
macro viruses. 

Others said the problem is 
less severe. ‘“This does not hap- 
pen that much,” said Igor Gre- 
bert, senior product manager at 
Trend Micro, Inc. in Cupertino, 
Calif. Human hackers still are 
responsible for most new virus- 
es, he said. 

The most popular antivirus 
software on the market checks 
for virus ‘‘signatures” and can 


House committee kills crypto controls amendment 


By Sharon Machlis 


AFTER SUFFERING two defeats 
earlier this month over federal! 
encryption policy, the high-tech 
industry scored a victory last 
week when the House Com- 
merce Committee rejected con- 
trols on the domestic use of 


SAFE bill as passed 
by Commerce 


# Encryption software 
can be exported if 
similar products are 
available overseas 


i Americans can use any 
encryption software 


i Using encryption to 
commit a crime is 
a federal offense 


§ New National Electronic 
Technology Center will 
help law enforcement 
with encryption issues 


encryption software. 

Such controls were endorsed 
earlier this month by another 
committee, the House Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence. That sparked a flood of 
criticism from users and ven- 
dors who are irate about govern- 
ment restrictions on crypto- 


Amendment defeated 


§ Encryption software 
sold in the U.S. after 
Jan. 31, 2000, must 
allow court-ordered 
law-enforcement 
access to coded data 


Software used before 
the deadline can still 
be used 


i Export of strong encryp- 
tion requires a onetime 
government review 

§ Encryption sold 
abroad must allow 
court-ordered access 
to coded data 


graphy within the U.S. 

“It was a good win,” said Alan 
Davidson, staff counsel at the 
Washington-based Center for 
Democracy and Technology, a 
civil liberties group that is spear- 
heading opposition to the mea- 
sure. “It was much better than it 
had looked even a couple of days 
earlier.” 

The Commerce Committee 
voted 35-16 against a proposal 
that mandates that encryption 
software distributed in the U.S. 
after Jan. 31, 2000, include a 
way for law enforcement offi- 
cials to decode any encrypted 
data in real time, under a court 
order. That amendment was 
sponsored by Reps. Michael 
Oxley (R-Ohio) and Thomas 
Manton (D-N.Y.). 

Among those opposing any 
mandatory government “back 
door” access to encrypted data 
was the Information Systems 
Security Association (ISSA), a 
major group of corporate IS 
security managers. 

An ISSA statement said the 
measure would be toc costly and 
burdensome for businesses that 
need cryptography to protect 
customer privacy and trade 
secrets. 

“It’s an administrative night- 
mare for anybody to keep track 


of all the keys used in encrypted 
transactions,” said Jim Patter- 
son, vice president of security 
and telecommunications at Op- 
penheimerFunds, Inc. in Den- 
ver. “It’s going to cost corporate 
America millions of dollars,” he 
said before the vote. 

Other opponents included the 
Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and numerous soft- 
ware vendors, including Micro- 
soft Corp. 


SAFE BILL 

After rejecting the amendment, 
the Commerce Committee 
adopted a version of the Security 
and Freedom through Encryp- 
tion (SAFE) bill as initially of- 
fered by Rep. Robert W. Good- 
latte (R-Va.). It already had been 
approved by the Judiciary and 
International Relations commit- 
tees. 

The SAFE bill, which would 
loosen current restrictions on 
exporting encryption software, 
is backed by the computer 
industry. 

With all committee votes on 
the measure finished, it is up to 
the House Rules Committee to 
determine which version of 
SAFE, if any, is presented to the 
full House. O 


catch an altered ver- 
sion if signature 
code is intact. But 
if the change is 
more fundamental, 
antivirus makers 
need to develop a 
new method for de- 
tecting and cleaning 
up the strain. 
Systems adminis- 
trators who are con- 
cerned about these 
new viruses have 
several options. 
Some software will 
let them compile a 
list of approved docu- 
ment macros and block others. 
Or Word can be set to notify us- 
ers when a document includes a 
macro — with the option of dis- 
abling the macro. 

IBM’s antivirus research cen- 
ter doesn’t believe inadvertent 
mutation is the major cause of 
new viruses, said research staff 
member David Chess. But “‘it 
happens distressingly often,” he 
said.O 


_Mutant dangers 


What causes a virus to sud- 
denly mutate? Several experts 
agree that it happens, but 
researchers are still trying to 
pin down the exact cause. 

Many in the antivirus com- 
munity suspect Microsoft 
Word. Some believe auto- 
saving a document under cer- 
tain circumstances can cor- 
rupt part of a macro if Word 
no longer has access to the 
document it is saving, said 
Jimmy Kuo, director of anti- 
virus research at McAfee As- 
sociates. 

Others, including Carey 
Nachenberg, chief architect at 
the Symantec AntiVirus Re- 
search Center, said the prob- 
lem lies in Word, a shared 
Windows library such as OLE 
or some combination of the 
two — and possible interac- 
tion of a third program. 

A separate cause of virus 
mutation can come from the 
chance meeting of two virus- 
es in the same document, re- 
searchers said. One can par- 
tially overwrite the other, 
creating a new virus with 
some characteristics of each 
parent, Nachenberg said. 

To combat the rise in new 
viruses, more and more anti- 
virus vendors are touting 
“heuristics” — checking a 
macro’s behavior to see if it is 
potentially malicious, which 
could theoretically catch new 
viral strains automatically. 

— Sharon Machlis 
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Informix woes worry still-loyal users 


By Craig Stedman 


THE NEWS keeps going from bad to 
worse for Informix Software, Inc. — and 
for the users who are betting their busi- 
nesses on its databases. 

The cumulative weight of Informix’s 
financial problems — which grew heavi- 
er still last week with an admission that 
one-third of last year’s product sales 
might be wiped off the books — is mak- 
ing some customers anxious about the 
future even as they continue lauding the 
company’s technology. Informix said it 
must now restate revenue for 1995 and 
the first half of this year, too. 

“I'd be foolish not to be concerned,” 
said Brad Jensen, a vice president at 
AMR Corp.’s Sabre Group subsidiary in 
Fort Worth, Texas. “I'd have a lot less ex- 
plaining to do if they were healthy. Obvi- 
ously, it’s not an ideal situation.” 


Sabre’s Brad Jensen: informix’s pub- 
lic image “has gotten quite a bad 
beating, and they deserve it” 


Sabre is building an object-based data 
warehouse on Informix’s Universal Serv- 
er software for AMR’s American Airlines 
unit. Informix’s development and sup- 
port “has actually gotten better after all 
the bad news came out,” Jensen said. But 
Sabre has made contingency plans in 
case Informix sinks like a stone. 

One option is a switch to Oracle Corp., 
Jensen said. Informix’s third-quarter re- 
sults and revision of its recent financial 
statements will be closely watched, he 
said. “But their technology is so superior 
that I have faith it will be around even if 
someone has to buy Informix,” he said. 

Informix officials last week said the re- 
statements might wipe out more than 
$200 million of last year’s revenue — 
double what Informix had previously es- 
timated. The Menlo Park, Calif., compa- 
ny also said it now expects to take at least 
$50 million in 1995 sales off the books. 

Even the new figures are only “rough 
estimates,” Informix officials said. 

The revision, blamed last month on 
“errors” in the booking of sales, is being 
widened to include more indirect chan- 
nel shipments that apparently never 
reached the hands of end users. Informix 
officials said the company now is book- 
ing sales “very conservatively.” 

The 1996 hit would chop Informix’s 
original $939 million revenue total by 


more than 26%: Taking service revenue 
out of the equation, the revision would 
hack Informix’s 1996 software sales by 
about a third, said Carl Olofson, an ana- 
lyst at International Data Corp. in Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 

“I’ve never heard of a software compa- 


ny misrepresenting its revenue by this 
much,” Olofson said. “They essentially 
didn’t grow at all last year.” 

The revisions are primarily accounting 
maneuvers that shouldn't impact Infor- 
mix’s cash flow, said James Pickrel, a 
stock analyst at Hambrecht & Quist, Inc. 
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in San Francisco. ““But the way the story 
is unfolding is just disastrous.” Infor- 
mix’s image is getting shredded and 
management time is being wasted on the 
financial sins of the past, Pickrel said. 

Informix is “getting horrible publici- 
ty,” said Jeffrey Brewer, vice president of 
technology at CitySearch, Inc. in Pasade- 
na, Calif. “I’m always concerned, but (the 
latest news] doesn’t affect how I feel 
about their technology.” 0 


introducing Universal Directory. The first 
tool to help users search, understand and take 
full advantage of your data warehouse. 
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resource for your users 
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do you and your development team keep track of it all? 
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Its powerful search engine lets users find 
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ing a better return on your 
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Tools pull pieces of large Web sites together 


> Offerings from MKS, Vignette, Actra and others help IS and business managers collaborate 


By Mitch Wagner 


MORTICE KERN SYSTEMS, INC. (MKS) 
plans in November to ship an upgraded 
version of its Web Integrity software plat- 


form with features designed to make it 
easier for business managers and techies 
to collaborate on building very large 
World Wide Web sites. 

“One of the problems you face on the 


wonderful world of the Web is that it’s 
very easy to create something the first 
time, but it’s very hard to manage that 
thing on an ongoing basis,” said Ed 
Glassman, director of information tech- 
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nology strategy at Pfizer, Inc. in New 
York. 

A chief virtue of the MKS product 
Glassman said, is that it helps companies 
with version control — updating Web 
sites a section at a time in an organized 
fashion. 


MORE CHOICES 

MKS, in Waterloo, Ontario, was one of 
three companies that recently an- 
nounced high-end publishing tools for 
Web sites that contain thousands of pag- 
es of data that change daily, hourly or 
even every few minutes. 

Vignette Corp. in Austin, Texas, last 
week announced Story Server 3, a Web- 
based document management system 
that combines Web site creation tools 
with a server for deploying the pages. 

And Actra Business Systems LLC has 
announced PublishingXpert 2.0, a plat- 
form for deploying large Web sites in 
high-demand conditions. Actra is a joint 
venture of Netscape Communications 
Corp. and General Electric Information 
Systems, Inc. 


“One of the problems you face on 
the Web is that it’s very easy to 
create something the first time, 
but it’s very hard to manage that 
thing on an ongoing basis.” 

- Ed Glassman, Pfizer 


“As organizations are looking to build 
more serious applications, they’re recog- 
nizing that not only do you need good de- 
velopment tools, but you need to manage 
the development process,” said analyst 
Stan Lepeak at Meta Group, Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

“A good Web developer has both busi- 
ness and technical skills. But in the real 
world, very few of those people exist. So 
you have to find a way of getting the peo- 
ple with business skills and technical 
skills to work together,” Lepeak said. 


WHAT YOU GET 

New features in Web Integrity 2.2 in- 
clude WebLens, which was designed to 
let users place multiple files of text, 
graphics, multimedia content and exe- 
cutable software in individual projects 
that can be viewed — and approved — as 
a group. 

Rather than having to click through 
each file individually, a webmaster or edi- 
tor responsible for approving content on 
a site can view a change in a staging area 
and mix unapproved content with al- 
ready-public content to see how the 
changes would look if approved. The 
MKS software costs $15,000. 

MKS, Actra and Vignette are just three 
companies attempting to provide prod- 
ucts for high-demand sites created by 
teams. 

Traditional enterprise vendors such as 
IBM and Oracle Corp. also have offerings 
in that area, as do start-ups such as Wal- 
lop Software, Inc.O 
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IBM adds pieces to modular storage system 


By Tim Ouellette 


THE FOG IS STARTING to clear from 
IBM’s Seascape storage scheme. 

IBM last week began shipping Net- 
work Storage Manager 2, an update to its 
plug-and-play network tape backup sys- 


tem. And IBM this fall will announce 
plans to deliver a high-end open systems 
storage array that will compete with EMC 
Corp.’s Symmetrix systems and provide 
the building blocks for sharing data 
among different servers. 

But until more products are delivered, 
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from Computerworld’s 
own editors. 

So now you can 


get your daily fix of 


users and analysts won't know if the plan 
will float. 

Seascape is IBM’s modular storage ar- 
chitecture made up of Magstar tape sys- 
tems, 7133 SSA disk arrays, Adstar Dis- 
tributed Storage Manager backup 
software and RS/6000 processors. 


PT TR 


The intent is to make it easy for users 
to bolt the pieces together to provide dif- 
ferent storage services managed by a cen- 
tral server [CW, June 23]. 

For example, IBM was able to quickly 
deliver Network Storage Manager 2 — 
with a number of new models and sizes 
targeted at small and midsize shops — 
only four months after the original sys- 
tems shipped (see chart). And the new 
disk system being developed will be a 
large complex of existing 7133 SSA disk 
arrays that users can link together. They 
won't have to buy new boxes. 


BACKUP BUNDLE 
SPREADS ITS WINGS 


IBM's Network Storage 
Manager 2 will add: 


> Five new models targeted 
at users with small and mid- 
size storage needs 


> Enhanced connectivity ‘ 
options for 100M bit/sec. 
ATM and Ethernet 


> Choice of Magstar, Magstar 
__MP or DLT cartridges 


> Optional disaster-recovery 
and hierarchica! storage 
management features 


That gap at the Unix high end must be 
filled for Seascape to be successful in the 
fast-growing world of open systems disk 
arrays, said Thomas B. Lahive, an analyst 
at Dataquest in San Jose, Calif. 


WINNING PRODUCTS 

So far, tape-based products such as Net- 
work Storage Manager and Virtual Tape 
Server have been the only examples of 
Seascape’s modular approach. But they 
have been very successful. 

“As IBM moves down to smaller con- 
figurations with [Network Storage Man- 
ager], there will be more demand for 
these turnkey solutions. It is one-stop 
shopping network backup that can ad- 
dress the cost of management of distrib- 
uted servers,” said John McArthur, an 
analyst at International Data Corp. in Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 

Bill Brong, a user of Network Storage 
Manager 1, said the bundle cut down 
the time it would normally take to test 
and install the hardware, tape software 
and backup software needed to properly 
back up Unix and Novell, Inc. NetWare 
servers. 

His company, PP&L, Inc., jumped at 
the chance to quickly set up a backup 
scheme for its 48 Unix and 46 NetWare 
servers dispersed companywide. 

“We would either have had to add the 
staff — a thing you never say anymore — 
or introduce automation into the pro- 
cess,” said Brong, supervisor of technol- 
ogy development at the Allentown, Pa., 
utility. 

Pricing for Network Storage Manager 
2-models starts at $80,000.0 
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performance of all services through a single warehouse. 


For a closer look at IT Service Vision, visit us at 
www.sas.com/Vvision/itservice/ 


SAS institute inc. 

Phone 919.677.8200 

In Canada 1.800.363.8397 
® E-mail: cw@sas.com 


SAS is a registered trademark, and IT Service Vision a trademark 
of SAS Institute Inc. Copyright © 1997 by SAS Institute Inc. 


DB2 The new database as universal as the World Wide Web itself. 
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Database. If it can’t scale to serve a world of Web users, you could be missing some customers. And if it doesn’t run natively on platforms as diverse as 


Solutions for a small planet 


eye-opening demo CD, including trial code, is free. Visit www.software.ibm.com/db2ew or | 800 730-4334, ext. 104, and see what you've been mis 
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Brokerages show how to make mo 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


that other industries — from 
travel to insurance — can learn 
from the online trading world. 

Andrew Whinston, an elec- 
tronic-commerce researcher at 
the University of Texas in Aus- 
tin, said online brokers are prof- 
itable because they sell basically 
virtual products. 

“They don’t have a lot of stor- 
age or shipping costs, since 
what they’re brokering is infor- 
mation that can be sent out over 
the Internet,”’ Whinston said. 

The result: Internet brokers 
are expected to capture almost 
30% of the discount stock- 
brokerage market this year. 

By 2001, online trades may 
soak up 60% of that discount 
market and 10% of all retail 
stock commissions, according 
to Piper Jaffray research. 

The growth of online trading 
has come at the expense of tradi- 
tional full-service firms such as 
Merrill Lynch & Co. and Paine- 
Webber Group, Inc., which risk 
alienating their brokers if they 
move into online trading, Burn- 
ham said. 

Charles Schwab & Co. in New 
York has the largest market 
share in the online trading in- 
dustry, and its accounts are 
growing like fertilized kudzu. 

In the past 18 months, the 
number of online Schwab 
accounts has almost tripled to 


VIRTUAL WALL STREET 


Last year, online traders 
had no expectations of 
short-term profits, but this 
year half of them are 
seeing the money roll in 


Are you making money 
with online trading? 


Base: 50 investment companie« 


Source: Forrester Research, inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


960,000, and those accounts 
hold a total of $68 billion in 
assets. 

A year ago, fewer than one of 
every four Schwab trades took 
place online; now more than 
36% of Schwab's 114,700 daily 
total trades come through the 
Internet. 

Meanwhile, E-Trade handles 
close to 20,000 online stock 


REID HORN 


(www.computerworld.com) 


trades each day and has seen the 
number of its account holders 
grow from 91,000 last year to 
more than 200,000. 

Online trading is a perfect ex- 
ample of using the Internet to 
remove the middlemen from 
traditional, off-line transactions, 
said Michael Murphy, a market 
analyst and editor of the “‘Cali- 
fornia Technology Steck Letter’ 
in Half Moon Bay, Calif. 

“In the case of stockbrokers, 
you had an information inter- 
mediary who was not only an- 
noying but expensive, too,” 
Murphy said. 

“Why should anyone pay a 
broker $70 or $100 just to exe- 
cute a stock trade when they can 
pay as little as $10 to make the 
same trade themselves?’ Mur- 
phy asked. 

The big trading houses would 
argue that their customers are 
paying for advice and informa- 
tion. But more and more free 
online services offer volumes of 
investment-related information. 


EFFICIENT ENGINES 
At the heart of the online bro- 
kerage business are highly effi- 
cient transaction engines that 
turn a customer’s order into an 
actual stock purchase. Michael 
Gazala, an analyst at Forrester 
Research in Cambridge, Mass., 
said online firms with good 
technology can cut the cost of a 
stock transaction by as much as 
75% compared with the tradi- 
tional broker-and-ticket process. 
The flip side is that online 
brokers have to invest heavily in 
technology. Schwab, for exam- 
ple, plows 11% to 14% of its reve- 
nue into technology, spokesman 


Sabre Group's 
Terry Jones: The 
Web suits the 
travel industry well 


Bob Taggart said. 

Despite these booming times, 
online brokerages face some 
challenges, including tighter 


regulations, tougher competi- 
tion and a shortage of technical 
talent to keep their World Wide 
Web sites operating, updated 


ney on the ‘net 


very quickly become more about 
the whole experience — how 
connected you can make people 
feel to the markets and the 
kinds of tools you give them,” 
Patton said. 

Online investors get a tre- 
mendous sense of empower- 
ment from taking charge of 
their own finances, said David 
Forrest, community coordinator 
at The Motley Fool, Inc., the pro- 
vider of America Online, Inc.’s 
popular investment section. 
“The seduction of online trad- 
ing is the sense of empower- 
ment. You're controlling it and 
hitting the ‘send’ button.” 

Forrest said other informa- 
tion-rich business transactions, 
such as buying books and book- 
ing travel, have the same charac- 
teristics. 

Terry Jones, chief information 
officer at Dallas-based Sabre 
Group, Inc., which is the devel- 
oper of the Travelocity Web site, 
agreed. 

“Travel is, in a sense, a virtual 
product and highly computer- 
ized,” Jones said. “You can look 
at airlines as financial instru- 
ments flying in formation, and 


A BULL MARKET 


Online trading has skyrocketed in the past year and is expected 
to continue steady growth during the next five years 


Online commissions 
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1997* 
2001* 


$614M 
$2.2B 


*Projected 


2.3M 
12.6M 


Source: Piper Jaffray, Inc., Minneapolis, and Forrester Research, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


and_ user-friendly. ‘“Vendors 
forget about the human side of 
supporting these services. Just 
putting up a Web site ... doesn’t 
work,” Taggart said. 

The expectations of custom- 
ers continue to rise, too. 

Message traffic in the Inter- 
net stock market discussion 
groups shows that online inves- 
tors don’t tolerate Web sites that 
grow stale or are too complex to 
navigate. 

“Ease of use is increasingly 
important,” said Rebecca Pat- 
ton, a senior vice president at 
E-Trade’s advanced products di- 
vision. ‘“Two years ago, it wasn’t 
so much, but now people have 
high expectations and much 
less willingness to deal with 
frustrations. 

“{Online trading] used to be a 
commodity market; it was all 
about cheap trades. But it has 


customers are buying positions 
in those instruments.” 

Before customers make any 
final decisions, they want to get 
as much information as possi- 
ble about flights, accommoda- 
tions and destinations. 

“And our products are highly 
visual,” Jones said. ‘People 
want to see their hotels, which 
the Web can really do well.” 

Murphy said “insurance 
could be the next to follow this 
model,” because its focus is on 
information rather than a tangi- 
ble product. 

Patton advised other indus- 
tries testing the online waters to 
focus on two critical success fac- 
tors: usability and branding. 
“Whether you are Yahoo, Ama- 
zon.com or E-Trade, this is a 
brand business that depends 
on a consistent, trustworthy 
brand,” she said.O 
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It was only a matter of time. 

Now that online stock trad- 
ing has become profitable, big 
banks are starting to take no- 
tice — not to stop the trend, 
bui to get onboard as quickly 
as possible. 

In fact, the strong market 
for online trading has made 
the online brokerages almost 
too attractive, said David For- 
rest, community coordinator 
at The Motley Fool invest- 
ment information service. 

For example, this month 
Fleet Financial Group an- 
nounced plans to buy Quick 
& Reilly, Inc., and Mellon 
Bank Corp. is buying Pacific 
Discount Brokerage. Previ- 
ously, Lombard Brokerage, 
Inc., one of the original online 
brokers, was bought by Dean 
Witter, Discover & Co. to form 
Discover Brokerage Direct. 

The acquisitions let the big 
houses get into electronic 
commerce without complete- 
ly revamping their traditional 
brokerage operations. The 
banks want to become one- 
stop shops for all their cus- 
tomers’ financial needs. 

“Banks are buying up these 
guys because they are in a 
mad rush to get more and 
more assets under manage- 
ment,” said Paul Stapleton, 
president of Stapleton & As- 
sociates in Boulder, Colo. 
“That’s where the real money 
can be made.” 

Expect more of a shakeout 
in coming months, according 
to a recent report from Piper 
Jaffray. 

Some of that will be the re- 
sult of new market require- 
ments from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
that narrow the bid/ask 
spread on stocks. By trim- 
ming that spread, traditional 
and online brokerages won’t 
be able to make as much clear 
profit on each transaction 
that goes through their of- 
fices. And that leaves them 
scrambling for cash to expand 
their businesses by adding 
more services to their Web 
sites or branching out into 
new offerings. 

When the  stock-market 
boom ends and trading vol- 
ume falls, several online bro- 
kerages also will feel the 
squeeze and could accept ac- 
quisition offers from banks 
looking to hook more custom- 
ers to a full range of services, 
industry watchers said. 

— Tim Ouellette and Stew- 
art Deck 
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Face it. There’s no escaping The Year 2000 Problem. Get Help before 
it’s too late. Get The Year 2000 Resource Book now. 


In the next three years, you’ll encounter some of the most difficult 
challenges in the history of information technology. The Year 2000 
Problem requires the right information, methodology and solutions. 


Choosing the right solutions will determine whether you succeed or 
fail. There are too many alternatives, vendors, choices, and risks and too 
little time. You can’t make the right decisions without the right resource. 
We can help. 


The Year 2000 Resource Book contains over 350 pages of valuable 
in-depth and current information on the most significant approaches 
and technologies to address and navigate through The Year 2000 Problem. 
The Year 2000 Resource Book is concise, clearly written and provides 
all the information you need, including in-depth profiles on products 
and vendors, and a comprehensive glossary. 


Management Support Technology 
3 Speen Street - Suite 340 
Framingham, MA 01701-4658 
PHONE: 800-483-8334 
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The Year 2000 Resource Book includes 


* Lists of vendors; addresses, phone numbers, e-mail 
and Internet addresses 


¢ Cross references between vendors and products 
¢ Product feature lists for each vendor 


¢ Bibliography and citations for relevant Year 2000 
articles 
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Face the Year 2000 Problem now with 
The Year 2000 Resource Book. 

It’s the ONLY comprehensive and reliable 
research publication to address this 
critical challenge. It is the resource 


you can’t afford not to have. 


Internet: http://www.mstnet.com/year2000/yr2000.htm 
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LOTUS SCALABLE MESSAGING SOLUTIONS. This is a huge issue: will the messaging 
software you buy today grow with your company down the road? Or will it be a big gaping 
pothole that throws your whole company out of alignment? It doesn’t matter how big your 
company is. Or how small it is. You must have innovative messaging and communications 
software that enables you to grow and allows you not only to add new users, but also to 
add new capabilities. As your company becomes more and more dependent on messaging 


software, this issue continues to loom. 


LOTUS LEADS THE INDUSTRY in messaging and communications solutions. We offer 
more safe and proven choices than any other software company. From basic e-mail to the 


tools that let companies build massive customized messaging systems for larger enterprises. 


All of them web-tuned for seamless integration with the Internet (or your intranet). 


But even more important, Lotus messaging solutions are designed to provide an easy upgrade 
path from one to another. Leverage your existing IT investment. Move easily to the software 


you'll need tomorrow, adding new users and new capabilities as you need them. 


Common sense says this is the way it should work. But the deep dark secret of most messaging 
software is that when you hit the ceiling on its capabilities, that’s it. You have to throw it away 
and start over. The cost, the aggravation, and the sheer inconvenience are enormous. For 


more information about Lotus messaging solutions, go to www. lotus.com/worktheweb 


For more information, call 1 800 828-7086, ext. D466. In Canada, call 1 800 GO LOTUS. © 1997 Lotus Development Corporation, 55 Cambridge Parkway, Cambridge, MA 02142. All rights reserved. Lotus, Notes Mail and Working Together are registered trademarks and 
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SSA gets back in the saddle again 


> Company’s revenue grows after painful product transition 


By Randy Weston 


SYSTEM SOFTWARE Associates, 
Inc. (SSA) may have been down 
for the count the past year, but 
the business system software 
maker appears to be back in the 
fight. SSA hit 
hard times when 
its AS/400 
based technology fell behind 
competitors such as SAP AG 
and Oracle Corp., which offered 
client/server-based products. 
Then SSA _ almost  self- 
destructed as it raced to leapfrog 
the competition with an object- 
oriented version of the software. 
But these days the company is 
“participating in more deals, 
making the short list at compa- 
nies and winning some of those 
new clients,’ said Jim Shep- 


BUSINESS PROCESS 
—AUTOMATION _ 


herd, an analyst at Advanced 
Manufacturing Research, Inc. in 
Boston. 

“They still have enormous 
functionality in their product,” 
he said. “The one thing that has 
always distinguished their 
BPCS product is 
it has great func- 
tionality.” BPCS 
is SSA’s business process auto- 
mation software system. 


TRANSITION TRAUMA 

The transition to the new dis- 
tributed object technology used 
in BPCS, which came out in 
September 1996, also was partly 
responsible for SSA’s_near- 
death experience. The company 
had problems selling the prod- 
uct, and creating it required a 
huge capital investment. 


CEO and founder Roger Cov- 
ey said his company planned to 
spend $125 million revamping 
BPCS but ended up spending 
$200 million. 

SSA’s sales plummeted dur- 
ing the transition period, as cus- 
tomers held off on purchases 
until the technology overhau! 
was completed, according to Bill 
McSpadden, an analyst at Plant- 
Wide Research Group, Inc. in 
Billerica, Mass. 

Marketing woes also hurt the 
company’s transition. “The 
problem was they tried to sell 
technology the past year,” 
McSpadden said. ‘You don’t sell 
technology; you sell solutions.” 

“(SSA’s] installed based just 
didn’t understand the new tech- 
nology as well as the old AS/400 
system,” he said. 


Unisys appoints Andersen vet as CE0 


> Weinbach will steer high-end systems maker down IT services path 


By Jaikumar Vijayan 


LAST WEEK’S appoint- 
ment of Lawrence A. 
Weinbach to lead Uni- 
sys Corp. underscores 
the company’s trans- 
formation from high- 
end systems to infor- 
mation technology 
services. 

Weinbach comes to 
Unisys after eight years 
as CEO of Andersen 
Worldwide, during 
which he steered the 
firm from a $2.3 billion 
entity to a $11 billion 
professional _ services 
powerhouse. 

He replaces James 
A. Unruh, who in June 
announced his deci- 
sion to step down from 
his position as CEO of 
the Blue Bell, Pa., com- 
pany. 

Until recently, Unisys was 
known for mainframes enter- 
prise servers and midrange 
hardware. But in the past few 
years, an increasing amount of 
its revenue has come from 
IT services and support. In 
1996, more than 62% of total 


Unisys’ new CEO Lawrence A. Weinbach has 
years of IT services experience, but he faces 
big challenges, according to one analyst 


Unisys revenue came from 
those areas. 


BEEN THERE, DONE THAT 

Analysts expect Weinbach will 
leverage his Andersen experi- 
ence —- and the corporate con- 
tacts he built in the process — to 


build Unisys’ services 
business. 

But he will have 
his hands full putting 
out several short-term 
fires, according to Lisa 
Ross, an analyst at 
International Data 
Corp. in Framingham, 
Mass. 

For instance, the 
company’s most recent 
two quarters have been 
modestly _ profitable, 
but Unisys still has to 
pay back an accumulat- 
ed debt of more than 
$2 billion. 


GROWING REVENUE 
The company’s service 
revenue has _ been 
growing, but profits 
haven't kept pace. As a 
result, Unisys pulled 
out of several unprofit- 
able contracts earlier 
this year. 

“They have also had senior 
management turnover and 
haven’t won too many major 
contracts this year,” Ross said. 
“It’s going to be a big challenge 
for [Weinbach] to overcome all 
these issues.”’0 


~ Oracle 
PeopleSoft 
J. D. Edwards 
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Source: Piant-Wide Research Group, Inc., Billerica, Mass. 


But SSA has returned its mar- 
keting focus to solving customer 
business problems. The effort is 
beginning to show results. Reve- 
nue will grow about 30% this 
year (see chart). 

The company also received an 
infusion of capital from stock 
sales and investment, its debt is 
wiped out, and the new product 
brings it into the technology 
forefront. SSA also has a long- 
standing and large installed 
base of about 8,500 companies 
worldwide. 


GETTING AHEAD 

And SSA now has a jump on its 
competitors. “The major appli- 
cation vendors need to be in the 


* The cost of restructuring 


$1.4B 
$833M 
$657M 
$640M 
$435M 


a 


world of distributed objects,” 
Shepherd said. 

He said pieces of the software 
system that SSA has released so 
far in the new distributed envi- 
ronment, such as supply-chain 
management and financials, are 
well-constructed, even if other 
applications aren’t up te speed 
yet. 

Most of the other vendors, in- 
cluding SAP, are moving to the 
distributed object systems, 
which allows companies to not 
only operate a single system in 
multiple locations but more eas- 
ily adapt the systems to changes 
in the business because busi- 
ness logic is stored as objects 
rather than lines of code.O 


Corel anticipates more losses 


By Gordon Mah Ung 


COREL CORP. expects to lose 
from $15 million to $20 million 
in its fourth quarter as it contin- 
ues to change its focus from re- 
tail to corporate customers. 

The company made the fore- 
cast during a teleconference de- 
tailing the $31.4 million loss it 
suffered during the third quar- 
ter, which ended in August. 
Executives from the Ottawa 
company said the bleeding isn’t 
expected to extend past the 
fourth quarter. 

Corel officials said the compa- 
ny will continue to pare down its 
numerous consumer titles as it 
concentrates on the corporate 
market. The company sold its 
computer-aided drafting, video- 
editing and flowcharting titles to 
International Microcomputer 
Software, Inc. (IMSI) in San Ra- 
fael, Calif. Corel will receive 
about $5.6 million in common 


stock and cash, and royalties 
and development payments 
from IMSI. 


PRODUCT PUSH 

Corel executives said potential 
revenue from the company’s 
Java-based Alta product, the 
Video Network Computer and 
Remagen technology could 
push up profits. 

“We have been through a pe- 
riod of extensive growth and re- 
structuring,” said Michael Cow- 
pland, Corel’s president and 
CEO. “Looking forward to next 
quarter, I am extremely confi- 
dent in our new focus on corpo- 
rate sales, the approval of our 
Enterprise Java strategy and tra- 
ditionally strong fall sales.” 

Corel officials also said they 
expect to increase the compati- 
bility of Corel’s WordPerfect 
suite with Microsoft Corp.’s Of- 
fice 97 in order to hold on to 
market share. O 
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terprise computing | 


- (5 going. 


IBM is going. Cisco is going. Now its time you headed to the only markeiplace that 
brings together the technologies that drive enterprise computing — Internet, intranets and 
extranets, server platforms, network infrasiructure snd applicotion development. 
COMDEX/Enterprise will be the year’s largest and most imperiunt event dedicaied te delivering 
solutions for the professionals whe develop, build and manage the enterprise —- Ci0s, line 
of business managers, system managers, corporate developers and network integrutors — the 
decision makers who are setting corporate computing agendas and moking the final call on 


enterprise-wide volume purchases. 
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Presenting workgroup servers 
from Compaq. Put simply, the goal is to 
minimize cost and risk for your business. To 
that end, we’re offering a full line of work- 
group servers to meet a range of functionality 

od ladon abel: The ProSignia 200 is an entry-level server 
at the price of a desktop. The Proliant 800 provides excellent 
price:performance and expandable features. The ProLiant 
850R is a new one we're excited about. It’s the industry’s first 


rack-ready, high-density workgroup server that won't cause 


ume all of the 
y is critical. 


hemorrhaging ‘in the accounting department. And the scalable, 
high-performance ProLiant 2500 is quite possibly the most 
flexible server you can buy. No one in your company need 
compute like a second-class citizen again. 

No matter which of our servers you choose, you'll 
receive a full suite of management software from Compaq 
like SmartStart and Insight Manager te easily deploy and 


manage your server. 


Optimizing your workgroup’s overall performance 





OPINION 


Computerworid 


ceeatos ee ee: 


Death by dithering I’m 


reading the numbers 


and having trouble be- 


lieving them. 


Half of all new software projects nationwide suppos- 
edly run over budget by more than 180%. Even worse, 
abandoned or scrapped !S development work sends an 
estimated $59 biliion in corporate dollars right down a 
rat hole every year [Project management ills cost busi- 
nesses plenty,” CW, Sept. 22]. 

How do we keep getting away with this? No other in- 
dustry does. 

Gartner Group estimates that only 15% of compa- 
nies have set up central IS project offices, which hap- 
pens to be step No. 1 in doing project management 

right. The other steps are 
hardly rocket science: Use 
standard procedures to esti- 
mate costs, track time and 
resources, and document 
changes. 

Ironically, the actual tech- 
nology choices rarely turn 
out to be the culprits in 

failed projects. The chronic shortage of skilled techno- 
labor carries some of the blame, but it certainly isn’t 
the root cause. 

So what’s up with this? | asked that of Michael Pehl, 
a longtime consultant in complex SAP client/server im- 
plementations and now CEO of I-Cube in Cambridge, 
Mass. His small technology services and integration 
firm lists Mercedes-Benz and McDonnell Douglas 
among its clients. 

The most common mistakes Pehl sees — over and 
over again — are failing to appoint and empower a 
project champion, losing focus on the business goals 
and time-consuming hand-wringing over the plan de- 
tails. Death by dithering, in other words. 

The cure is tough but very straightforward. IS project 
teams have to start moving forward much more quick- 
ly, tackling the riskiest work first. 

The alternative? Keep on meeting and planning 
ad nauseam, while the outsourcers clear out your 


desks and follow that famous Nike slogan. 


Maryfran Johnson, Executive editor 
Internet: maryfran_johnson@cw.com 
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PeopleSoft customers dispute service criticisms 


You FRONT PAGE Story “Users 
tap PeopleSoft service” [CW, 


Sept. 15] suggests a groundswell of 


discontent among PeopleSoft cus- 
tomers over the company’s inabil- 
ity to support its rapidly growing 
installed base. 

The supporting evidence for this 
claim, however, is flimsy at best. 
Your reporter cites comments 
from PeopleSoft customers at- 
tending the PeopleSoft User 
Conference in Orlando. 

By seeking out discontent 
among PeopleSoft’s user com- 
munity, your reporter missed 
the big picture: A leading en- 
terprise application vendor as- 
sembles 11,000 users, part- 
ners and employees to 
exchange ideas, explore issues and 
plan for the future. 

In fact, PeopleSoft is known for 
its high levels of customer satisfac- 
tion, and that trend shows no signs 
changing. 

As recently as August, a third- 
party survey indicated that more 
than 98% of customers said they 
are satisfied, and 80% of those 
customers indicated they are very 
satisfied. 

Moreover, 99% said they would 
buy from PeopleSoft again. 

Jim Bozzini 

Vice president 

Customer service operations 
PeopleSoft, Inc. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


Editor's reply: Upon review, we 
agree that our headline, “Users rap 
PeopleSoft service,” overstated the 
customer dissatisfaction that was 
expressed in the story. Computer- 
world strives for fairness and accu- 
racy in all its reporting, and we regret 
the lapse in this case. 


Baan Nyi 


oe WRITING TO express my dis- 
pleasure with the inclusion of 
Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
in Computerworld’s article, “Users 
rap PeopleSoft service.” 

I was not consulted on this arti- 
cle, and your implication that we 
are not happy with PeopleSoft ser- 
vice is untrue. 

I assume your reporter was re- 
ferring back to his 
notes from our 
May 5 interview, 
where I had dis- 
cussed the prob- 
lem we had get- 
ting help with the 
correct skills for 
our implementa- 
tion in January 
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and February. 

I believe I also stated at that time 
that the new services manager for 
our district had done a much bet- 
ter job of providing resources. And 
in fact, we had a top-notch consul- 
tant on site at the time of your re- 
porter’s visit. 

Since the time of our interview, 
PeopleSoft has continued to pro- 
vide critical resources and support 
from both the services organiza- 
tion and the development organi- 
zation when needed. 

At this point we have three con- 
sultants/senior consultants on-site 
and doing a great job for us. 

I have no problem telling it like 
it is when I’m not getting good ser- 
vice from a business partner, but 
that simply isn’t the case with 
PeopleSoft. 

Jim Prevo 

Chief information officer 
Green Mountain 

Coffee Roasters, Inc. 
Waterbury, Vt. 
Jim.prevo@gmcr.com 


Ss CUSTOMERS and members of 

the PeopleSoft International 
Customer Advisory Board, we have 
worked closely with PeopleSoft to 
make strides in delivering excep- 
tional customer service, particular- 
ly in the problem resolution pro- 
cess. 

As your Sept. 15 article indicates, 
PeopleSoft knows their customers 
are most important to them. 

PeopleSoft has not only added 
people to their Global Support 
Center and development teams, 
but has also totally redesigned its 
problem resolution process. 

This company creates an envi- 
ronment at their conferences that 
encourages customers to talk 
openly with them and express 
their interests and needs. 

To the casual observer, these 
expressions may appear to indicate 
dissatisfaction, but customers 
appreciate this openness, and 
they know that PeopleSoft listens 
to them. 

Sandy Myskowski 

President 

People Soft International Customer 
Advisory Board 

Reading, Pa. 

More letters, page 41 


Computerworld welcomes 
comments from its readers. 
Letters shouldn’t exceed 200 
words and should be. ad- 
dressed to Maryfran Johnson, 
Executive Editor, Computer- - 
world, PO Box 9171, 500 Old 
Connecticut Path, Framingham, 
Mass. 01701. Fax number: 
(508) 875-8931; Internet: 
letters@cw.com. Please include 
an address and phone number 
for verification. 





In defense of the AS/400 


Andrew Borts 


oday’s technology arguments start with some- 


one trying to pick a fight. For programmers of 


IBM’s AS/400, it starts with someone asking, 
“Why do you work with the AS/400>?” 


I think people are trying to tell 
me that programming in Unix or 
Visual Basic is the real technology 
for today’s systems. I feel like telling 
them, “Look, the last time I pro- 
grammed in Ba- 
sic, Bill Gates pro- 
grammed it on 
a paper tape, and 
Jimmy Carter was 
president.” And 
isn’t Unix more 
than 20 years 
old? 

Why = doesn’t 
anyone like my system? It looks cool, all 
black and sleek. The AS/ 400 even 
starred in the James Bond movie Golden- 
eye and the Keanu Reeves film Chain Re- 
action. 

When I talk to PC fans, I argue that 
the value of a computer system is all a 
matter of application. I find myself ask- 
ing, “You want to store a few million 


Users think the AS/400 
is old technology. But 
the last time | wrote in 
basic, Jimmy Carter 


as president. 


records on your PC?” And they answer 
yes, as if that truly should be done. 

It’s hard for a programmer to describe 
to a user that waiting two hours watch- 
ing the cursor blink on a badly abused 
PC is torture. You sit agonizing, staring 
at the laboring desktop system as if 
watching it will make it leap like a 
gazelle. 

Why would I want to do that when I 
can use a computer that receives the 
same result in minutes? An AS/400 that 
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includes its own database engine and op- 
erating system? 

The user stares and says, “The 
AS/400 is costly. A Windows NT or 
Unix system is much cheaper.” 

1 explain that after the purchase of 
the database and other software you 

don’t get with Unix or Windows 
NT, you'll surpass the AS/400’s 
base cost, because most of that is 
in the operating system. But that 
doesn’t work. 

I try the car analogy. “With a 
race Car, an expensive pit crew con- 
stantly maintains the car at peak ef- 
ficiency. Would you use that same 
car to tow a house? Wouldn't you 
rather use a truck? It'll haul much 
more stuff more efficiently. It'll be 
cheaper over the long run.” 

The user’s usual reply gives me a 
mega-headache: “But the race car goes 
really fast. It must be faster than that old 
AS/400 of yours.” 

Eight years ago, I was told the AS/400 
had reached the end of its useful life. 
Since then, the AS/400 has had facelifts. 
Now it’s shorter, aerodynamic and 64- 
bit. And throughout those changes, my 
programming skills have transferred 
seamlessly. 

I hear arguments that the AS/400 is 
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“old” technclogy and you have to move 
to “new” technology. 

If the system runs a native 64-bit op- 
erating system and it converts all of my 
legacy applications to run faster than be- 
fore, is that old? Is it old if its updates 
keep thousands of existing software 
packages compatible? Many of the “new- 
er” systems run in 32-bit mode, and the 
older applications that go with those sys- 
tems still run in 16-bit mode. That’s 
more advanced? Am I missing some- 
thing? 

Another argument is that the AS/400 
is a proprietary system. 

That implies I can run a program writ- 
ten for Windows 95 on a Unix worksta- 
tion using terminal emulation. As if that 
could happen. 

And now, with Microsoft trying to 
make sure Java doesn’t catch on, I'll be 
using proprietary Java within Windows 
while programming nonproprietary Java 
for the rest. Isn’t everything proprietary 
these days? 

I say, pick on someone your own size. 
My computer can beat up your computer 
any day.O 
Borts is a computer consultant at System- 
atic Control, Inc. in Davie, Fla. He can be 
reached at andrewb@sysctl.com. 


Whom do you want to build your computers? 
John Gantz 


y now, if you follow the fortunes of PC manu- 


facturers, you know that the vendors that sell 


through resellers are feeling the heat from di- 


rect sellers such as Dell, Gateway and Micron. 


According to International Data 
Corp.’s (IDC) latest data, released earlier 
this month, unit shipments of PCs 
through the direct channel are up 43% 
for the first half of this year over the 
same period last year. Sales through nor- 
mal reselier channels were up only 13%. 
That’s sales, not profits. 

The reason isn’t that the direct ven- 
dors make fabulously better computers 
or offer ridiculously lower costs — they 
don’t — but that they can offer quicker, 
more customized delivery and more per- 
sonalized customer service. They deal di- 
rectly with their customers. 

Any large reseller ought to be able to 
beat any single vendor in economies of 
scale of distribution, logistics, order han- 
dling and the like, which is why the 
channel sprang up in the first place. But 
there’s lots of duplication of effort as 
products move from vendor through dis- 
tributor through reseller to user. Multi- 


ple sales forces, multiple billing entities, 
inventory all over the place, price protec- 
tion and spiffs for resellers, and so on. 
On average, that duplication accounts for 
anywhere from 12% to 20% of product 
cost. 

While Dell, Gateway and Micron have 
eliminated these middleman costs by 
eliminating the middleman, the indirect 
vendors are trying to do it another way 
— by getting the channel to configure 
and build computers. They’re setting up 
“virtual supply chains” and sharing re- 
sources, such as quality control and in- 
spection engineers, with the channel. 
Just cutting the 50 to 70 days that units 
typically sit in inventory during 
various stages of distribution 
would go a long way toward perk- 
ing up the margins of vendors 
that sell through the channel. The 
idea makes sense, and resellers 
such as MicroAge, Inacomp and 


Entex are working hard to become more 
like manufacturers — by building quality 
centers, beefing up _ configuration 
engineering and offering more presale 
and postsale service — than classic 
wholesalers. Over time, expect the ven- 
dors to outsource more building and 
shipment of computers to them. Some 
of them already lease space and people 
from the manufacturers for these 
services. 

For users, this will bring about some 
funny consequences. For instance, will a 
Hewlett-Packard PC configured and as- 
sembled by Inacomp work the same as 
one made and as- 
sembled by En- 
tex? When Honda 
first started build- 
ing cars in the 
U.S., cars built in 
Marysville, Ohio, 
didn’t run the 
same as_ those 


Will a PC built by HP but 
configured by Inacomp 


work the same? 


built in Japan. 

If you buy a reseller’s house brand, 
how different will it be from ones the re- 
seller builds for name-brand vendors? 

Like most shotgun marriages, this 
new one between indirect vendors and 
channel players will have its ups and 
downs. For years, each side has com- 
plained about the other as each tried 
to offset shrinking margins by taking 
margin points away from the other. Now 
they have to fight against a common 
enemy. 

And that, too, may change. Many re- 
sellers are already moving product from 
the direct vendors, either to give cus- 
tomers what they want or under quiet 
arrangement with the vendors. As they 
add more value in the supply chain be- 
sides simple stocking, order taking and 
delivery, they may well become attractive 
partners even for vendors selling direct. 

So watch for lots of discontinuities 
while the manufacturers and channel 
partners get used to a new business 
model. And try not to get caught in the 
middle.O 





Gantz is a senior vice president at IDC in 
Framingham, Mass. His Internet address 
is jgantz@idcresearch.com. 
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ON THE INTERNET, IT CAN BE $1 MILLION. 


When your business is interrupted on the Internet, business stops. 
With Tandem® iTP™ solutions, you get the reliability of a company 
that handles 90% of the world’s stock transactions, 80% of all 
ATM transactions, 66% of all credit card validations, and two-thirds 
of all 911 calls in the United States. Our new S-series NonStop® 
Himalaya® and Windows NT® Server-based solutions provide 
the high bandwidth and security needed to keep business 
moving 24 hours a day. Contact us at www.tandem.com for 
more information. Or call 1-800-NONSTOP, ext. 8002 to receive 
our latest information pack which includes the new CIO 


Internet Commerce Survey and our iTP solutions white paper. 


Every second, every transaction, every customer counts. 


S77 ANDEM. 


a Compaq company 


Come to the International Tandem Users Group Summit in San Jose, California, October 
26 - 30. For information call ITUG at 1-800-464-0061, or visit us at http://www.itug.org/ 
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Network 25. A special magazine supplement se Delivered with this issue of 
profiling leading users of network technology — Computerworld. 


from around the world. 


Published by 
To request additional copies of The Network 25 magazine, 


call our circulation department at (800) 343-6474, ext. 8129. The Semmialty for Information Technology 
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95. Other. = 
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IS/MIS/DP MANAGEMENT 
19. Chief Information Officer/Vice 
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Management 
21. Dir/Mgr. MIS Services, Information 
Center 
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3.Do you use, evaluate, specify, recommend, 


purchase: (Circle ail that apply.) 
Operating Systems 

(a) Solaris (e) Mac OS 

(b) Netware (f) Windows NT 

(c) OS/2 (g) Windows 
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catacomb eke UREA 
READ THESE! GREAT OPPORTUNITY! ACT NOW! 


Ww READING about the 
efforts of companies to 
protect their brand images in 
the face of “spam attacks” 
[“Spam attacks send angry 
firms to court,” CW, Aug. 18], I 
was struck with a great sense of 
irony. Spam is a registered 
trademark of Hormel Corp., and 
Hormel has tried very hard to 
protect its trademark. Yet even 
Computerworld continues to as- 
sociate the term “spam” with an 
evil act. Not exactly what I would 
consider preserving a product’s 
good name! 

To add further to the irony, I 
took a quick look at Hormel’s 
home page (www.hormel.com). It 
seems the makers of Spam were 
themselves the victim of “spam- 
ming.” They, of course, referred 
to it as “unsolicited E-mail.” 

John Figura 
Bloomington, Minn. 
Ifigura@concentric.net 


Part of IT skills shortage 
lies with employers 


OMPUTERWORLD Has been 

running many articles 
about people trying to find em- 
ployment in the field. 

You keep printing stories 
about how consultants are tak- 
ing the best people and how cor- 
porate IT shops cannot find 
good employees. My own expe- 
rience is telling me that some of 
the problem is with the employ- 
ers, not the employees. I recent- 
ly finished my course work at 
Syracuse University in the Mas- 
ters Program in Information Re- 
source Management. I entered 
the program in 1996 after 23 
years of being in sales and sales 
management. 

What I am finding out is that 
if you want a position in IT 
management, you better have 
been a programmer first. I did 
not want to learn programming. 
Instead, I focused on the strate- 
gic uses of IT for companies and 
database management. The 
{help wanted] ads always ask for 
customer-focused people with 
good problem-solving | skills, 
good communications _ skills 
and the ability to learn. But then 
in the fine print they want years 
of programming experience. 

Maybe companies need to be 
a bit more daring. They are 
probably passing up many good 
prospects by being so short- 
sighted. 

Gilbert Maker 
Rochester, N.Y. 
maker@ ican.net 


HAL MAYFORTH 


j N RESPONSE TO the sidebar ar- 
ticle in your In Depth report 
of Aug. 25 on “spam,” [“In de- 
fense of spam”], David Silver 
has it all wrong. He apparently 
believes it would be OK for him 
to barge uninvited into my liv- 
ing room or my office and ha- 
rangue me — the exact parallel 
of spamming. I purchased my 
computer. I pay for the use of 
the telephone lines and the In- 
ternet service. There is no First 
Amendment issue, since free 
speech applies to a public fo- 
rum, and my home and office 
are not public. 

What Silver does amounts to 
criminal trespass and invasion 
of privacy. He and others like 
him should stay off the Internet. 

Paul R. Cooley 
Culver City, Calif. 


Companies killed loyalty 


ESLIE GOFF’S ARTICLE about 
the spiraling salary de- 
mands of IS_ professionals 
[Desperate times, desperate 
measures,” CW, Aug. 11] will 
come as vindication to the mass- 
es of programmers who have 
been downsized in the past sev- 
eral years. After reading that 
manager’s rant about lack of 
employee loyalty, I would like 
managers to ask themselves, 
Who killed loyalty, anyway? 
After years of layoffs, out- 
sourcing and “temping,” com- 
panies have found that their cost 
cutting has failed, and they have 
created a workforce that has no 
loyalty. The frustrated manager 
in that article finally found three 
IS employees who had been 
with that company for an aver- 
age of Io years and trained them 
instead of recruiting from out- 
side. Management is now reap- 
ing what it has been sowing. 
Given the costs of their loyalty- 
free job market, I wonder if they 
will decide to recreate some loy- 
alty again. 
Dean Schulze 
Arvada, Colo. 


} RECENTLY STARTED a busi- 
ness selling screen savers 
that I have written. I have to 
watch every penny, and this 
means finding an inexpensive 
way to market my screen savers. 
I spent about a week compiling 
a list of local E-mail addresses 
and sent out an advertisement 
to about 1,800 of them. Reading 
some of the responses I got, one 
would think I committed a felo- 
ny. It’s not simple enough to re- 
ply back and ask to be removed 
from my list. Rather I had peo- 
ple swearing at me and threat- 
ening me. 

Why is it that some feel it’s 
OK to threaten an honest man 
looking to make a living using 
the tools he has available to 
him? Is it that hard to hit the de- 
lete button if you don’t want to 
read a message? Is it harder 
than throwing out that junk 
mail or hanging up the phone 
on an unwanted call? 

Edward Finch 
Derby, Conn. 
itsosimple@aol.com 


Quality often overlooked 


[es FINISHED reading Mir- 
yam Williamson’s article 
titled “Quality pays” in a recent 
edition of Computerworld [Aug. 
18 Special Report]. It is one of 
the most interesting, pertinent, 
factual and erudite articles pub- 
lished on software quality assur- 
ance I have read in a long while. 
The achievement of quality is al- 
ways overlooked in all but the 
most forward-thinking of IT en- 
terprises. My company special- 
izes in providing testing, simu- 
lation and comparison products 
to the Tandem computer user 
marketplace. Many of our cus- 
tomers are testing year 2000 
changes — at least 50% of any 
year 2000 date change project. 
Neil J. Bason 
President 
SoftSell Business Systems, Inc. 
Sausalito, Calif. 
neilb@softsell.com 
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‘net doesn’t affect quality, but greedy users do 


HE INTERNET Is_ neither 

friend nor enemy of soft- 
ware quality [“Crash!” Up Front 
column, Aug 18]. People serve 
in either (or both) of those roles. 
The way they “practice” com- 
puting is key. 

I was disappointed that you 
reformatted your disk without 
ever determining a cause. May- 
be your PC has a hardware prob- 
lem. Maybe you had a parity er- 
ror in a machine without ECC. 
Maybe software was not a cul- 
prit at all. In medicine, when a 
patient dies, we push for an au- 
topsy as the ultimate in quality 
control. 

Scot Silverstein 

Director of Clinical Information 

Christiana Care Health System 

Wilmington, Del. 


Make the world better 


3 N A WORLD WHERE technology 
is driven by ROI, revenue and 
the bottom line, it was refresh- 
ing to read both Maryfran John- 
son’s editorial on “What mat- 
ters” [CW, Aug. 18] and the 
original story about how the 
Web helped Guam in its time of 
crisis [“Guam tragedy spurs 
Web aid,” CW, Aug. 11]. 

When will our industry wake 
up to the fact that our fantastic 
silicon creations should be used 
more often as tools to better the 
human condition and not just to 
make companies and stockhold- 
ers rich? Fortunately, some com- 
panies, mine included, have 
seen the light and are applying 
some of our technology prod- 
ucts and services to create a pos- 
itive impact on human lives. It 
can take so little in time and 
money to make a big difference 
and better our world. 

Leona M. Seufert 

President 

Star Quest 

Roselle Park, N.J. 
star_quest@compuserve.com 


Partner benefits ignored 


GAIN, COMPUTERWORLD’S 
Best Places to Work issue 
has completely neglected any 
mention of domestic partner 
benefits for same-sex and oppo- 
site-sex couples. This, in the 
year that IBM has begun offer- 
ing them. Are there no gays and 
lesbians in the computer indus- 
try? Don’t their families count? 
The PC software industry 
pioneered this redefinition of 
family structure, and Computer- 
world’s parent company, Inter- 
national Data Group, Inc., also 
offers these benefits. 
Marianne Seggerman 
Westport, Conn. 


An PAUL _ GILLIN’S 
“Crash!” Up Front column: 
Isn’t that the truth! Everyone 
has to personalize their comput- 
ers with their own screen savers, 
sounds, etc. I really wish the 
major operating system vendors 
would release versions with an 
administrator desktop and a us- 
er desktop. The administrator 
would be able to decide exactly 
what the user was able to lead. 
This means no “start” menu 
in Windows 95 for the people 
who don’t need it and only a 
word processor and some other 
basics for secretaries. I know 
that some people probably do 
this with networking, but I’m 
talking about a stand-alone sys- 
tem that doesn’t access any pro- 
grams over a network. 
Ricky Hardt 
Houston 
weasprimus@ earthlink.net 


Quality just takes time 


t N THE “Sound off” feature in 
your Aug. 18 issue, I want to 
comment on whether “speed of 
delivery with buggy software” is 
worth more than quality control. 
It made me think about the 
times I take my car in to be 
worked on. If I want a rush job 
and the car still has problems, I 
got what I wanted: an incom- 
plete, buggy result. 

When I take it in, I tell them I 
want it done right (i.e., to the 
best of their abilities). With to- 
day’s need for immediate grati- 
fication in all things, we'll just 
have to learn to cope with delays 
for a quality product. If we can’t, 
then we’ve learned nothing. 

Colin J. Schmidt 
Bixby, Okla. 


Blame the source 


i AM JUST WRITING to ex- 
press my thanks to news 
editor Patricia Keefe for her 


editorial _{‘‘Responsibility,” 
CW, Sept. 8]. I could not 
agree more. The one who 
downloads pornography — 
as unethical as that person is 
— should not be punished 
any more than those who 
buy pornographic magazines 
from a local store. If child 
pornography is downloaded, 
shame on that person, but 
more shame on those who 
put it out there and worse to 
those who make it. The same 
applies to Internet service 
providers and their clients. 
Jeff Malmquist 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Ga. 
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YOU’VE GOT TO SEE IT IN 
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An amazing paint job makes you think it’s a bathing suit. These 


astonishing new printers let you know it’s not. 1440 x 720 dpi- 


for incredible detail. Micro Piezo™ Technology — for a smaller, more 


consistent dot. All from our exclusive PerfectPicture™ imaging 


System. You'll get Photo Quality color and laser-sharp black text— 


print quality that’s already won 39 major awards, including PC 





Computing’s 5 Star Rating. In standard format or wide format. 
PC/Mac compatibility. Optional interna! Ethernet. Up to 8 ppm 
black/7 ppm color on the EPSON Stylus* Color 800. Plus a 2-year war- 
ranty. Call 1-800-GO-EPSON (ask for operator 3400) or visit us at 


www.epson.com for more details. For every detail, look at the output. 


INTRODUCING THE WORLD’S FIRST 1440 DPI 
COLOR INK JET PRINTERS. 


EPSON Stylus Color® 800. High-performance business printer. 


EPSON Stylus Color® 1520. The versatile wide-format printer. 
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Mainframe skills 
pop up all over 


By Tim Ouellette 

PHILADELPHIA 

THE BEST PEOPLE to manage 
your client/server systems may 
come from the mainframe 
world. 

Although 
companies are cut- 
ting back their use of main- 
frame systems or throwing 
them away, staff with main- 
frame skills are in more de- 
mand than ever. 

The caveat: Mainframers 
must be willing to accept 
change and train in newer plat- 
forms and technologies, said in- 
formation technology managers 
at this month’s AFCOM user 


some —MAINERAME a chitect at 


group conference here. 

“If the [information systems 
staff] are willing to change to 
try new technology, they can 
be an integral part of reining in 
client/server costs,” said Russ 

Duncan, a systems 
the 

Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in 
Salt Lake City. 


SYSTEM SHIFT 
The church has moved off 
its mainframe to VMS systems 
from Digital Equipment Corp., 
among other platforms. 
Duncan said besides hiring 
new personnel, two of his best 
staffers came from the main- 


Utility jolts productivity 
through user-led effort 


> Sask Energy unclogs paper jam, fills more orders 


By Thomas Hoffman 


A WORK MANAGEMENT automa- 
tion project driven by end users 
at a Canadian utility has helped 
the company increase employee 
productivity by more than 20%. 

Until recently, SaskEnergy, a 
natural gas utility in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, used most of the 
same processes it used when it 
was founded in the late 1950s 
to distribute natural gas to its 
300,000 residential, commer- 
cial, farm and industrial cus- 
tomers. 

Even after the natural gas 
market was deregulated in 
Canada 10 years ago, the com- 
pany, which has $1.1 billion 
(U.S. $792 million) in assets, 
remained awash in paperwork 
— even when it had a straight- 
forward project, such as in- 
stalling new pipe to connect ser- 
vice for a customer. 

When a new customer want- 
ed gas service, a request would 
be passed from one department 


to another. Because the offices 
for some departments, such as 
customer service and engineer- 
ing, are up to 800 miles apart, 
signing off on those projects 
could take as long as three 
weeks. 


PROBLEMS WITH PAPER 

The paper jam also made it 
tough for the utility’s managers 
to estimate and track the costs 
of new construction, often lead- 
ing SaskEnergy to order con- 
struction materials such as pipe 
and fittings at the eleventh hour 
at above-market rates. 

“When we were paper-based, 
we were always three to four 
weeks behind on [project] cost 
information,” said Rand Luhn- 
ing, work management admin- 
istrator at SaskEnergy. Through 
automation, SaskEnergy now 
can outline materials and costs 
for projects ahead of time, en- 
abling its number-crunchers to 
make funds available at better 

Utility, page 46 


Source: International Data Corp., Framingham, Mass. 


frame side to learn the new 
platform. 

“They knew what it meant 
to have automation, so they 
were able to point out the holes 
in the DEC product,” Duncan 
said. 


TALENT SEARCH 


Upgrades 
create 
skills gaps 


By Craig Stedman 


FLEET FINANCIAL GROUP, INC. 
is shelling out almost $38 mil- 
lion to build a data warehouse 
and a new customer marketing 
system as well as hire a 50- 
person team to run the analy- 
sis software it will use to devel- 
op more targeted advertising 
and promotions. 

There wasn’t much choice on 
the latter investment. The new 
marketing approach requires 
workers who know how to use 
database marketing software, 
plus statistical and decision- 
support analysts. None of those 
skills was much in evidence in 
the Boston-based bank’s mar- 
keting department before -the 
data warehouse project began. 

“We have a good marketing 
staff, but they aren’t statisticians 
or data miners,” said Randy 
Grossman, senior vice president 
of customer data management 
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Observers agreed that the 
same skills that served main- 
frames in the past can be valu- 
able in pulling client/server sys- 
tems up to the enterprise level. 

“The management skills 

Mainframe skills, page 46 


and analysis at Fleet. “It would 
have been like building a pow- 
er boat and not having anybody 
who knows how to drive it.” 


ONE OF MANY 
Fleet isn’t alone in having to 
stock up on new talent. New- 
fangled software may give com- 
panies more targeted and effec- 
tive methods of reaching out to 
customers, but companies also 
have to infuse or augment their 
marketing departments with 
people who can handle the 
technology. 

Upgrades, page 46 


Fieet’s Randy Grossman: 
The bank needs skilied ana- 
lysts “who can tease 
insights” out of the new 
marketing system it is 
installing 
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Mainframe 
Skills still 
in demand 


needed are the same in both 
environments, but the tools 
aren’t there today in the dis- 
tributed world,” said W. P. 
“Doc” Holiday, president of 
Leading Special Projects, Inc., 
a consultancy in Crestview 
Hills, Ky. 

And businesses are scram- 
bling to find those skills in a 
tight job market, either through 
existing staff or with temporary 
contract staff. 


AFCOM, based in Chicago, 
is made up of about 1,800 
member organizations 
and focuses on data 
center issues. 


“Everyone wants these people 
again — they went and learned 
other technology,” said Gary 
Lucas, director of national mar- 
keting at Computemp, an IS 
staffing agency in Boca Raton, 
Fla. 

Lucas said the data center po- 
sitions in which Computemp 
places people aren’t even short- 
term, temporary assignments, 
but really long-term stays — 
measured in months and years 
— to nurse data center changes 
along. 

A spokeswoman for Interim 
Technology, a placement firm in 
Trevose, Pa., said that where 
there used to be only a few tem- 
porary staffing firms for data 
centers, there now are hundreds 
providing such services. 


CHANGE IS OUR FRIEND 
Users at the AFCOM confer- 
ence said mainframers often 
resist training on newer plat- 
forms such as Windows NT or 
Unix. But they said it is impor- 
tant for programmers to make 
the change — both for their 
own benefit and that of the 
company that needs their expe- 
rience. 

“If you are not riding the 
wave of change, you'll soon be 
beneath it,” said Bob Rothen- 
berger, assistant director of 
computer operations at Provi- 

‘ dent Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
in Berwyn, Pa.O 
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interest rates, Luhning said. 

By now, most utilities have 
automated all or parts of their 
work management processes, 
industry observers said. 

“It’s important to use au- 
tomation to streamline those 
processes whenever you can,” 
said Bill Terrell, manager of 
exploration systems planning 
at Anadarko Petroleum Corp., 
a Houston-based explorer and 
refiner of crude oil and natural 
gas. 


STAFF INITIATES CHANGE 

It was SaskEnergy’s staff — not 
its executives — who recog- 
nized the utility’s shortcomings. 
“It was the employees who rec- 
ognized that we had to change” 
to remain competitive, Luhning 
said. 

“That was a little unique,” 
said Jim Cypert, vice president 
of marketing at Logica, Inc.’s 
Energy and Utility division in 
Houston, which won _ the 
automation contract. “I think 
[SaskEnergy’s] employees knew 
what was available in the 
market and pressed for au- 
tomation.” 

Since installing the $3 million 
SaskEnergy Labour and Materi- 


al Application (SELMA) system 
last December, the utility has 
exceeded its conservative esti- 
mates of improving employee 
productivity by 20% and cutting 
capital expenses by 2%, Luhn- 
ing said. 

The company also handles 
30% to 40% more orders this 
year over its busiest year ever 
with the same number of em- 
ployees. SaskEnergy’s 350 em- 
ployees in the work manage- 
ment area have handled 12,000 
installations for new customers 
this year. The utility has a total 
of 800 workers. 

Construction planning is crit- 
ical to SaskEnergy, because pipe 
installation in Saskatchewan 
has to be planned and complet- 
ed before winter sets in by 
mid-October and the ground 
freezes. 


SOME PROBLEMS 

Despite SELMA’s _ benefits, 
SaskEnergy and Logica still 
have a few bugs to work out. 
For example, system response 
time is slow and end users 
have to enter much of the data 
themselves. That forces design 
engineers to spend an extra 10 
to 25 minutes every time they 


roductivity wit 


need to order construction ma- 
terials, said Ken Pasieychnyk, 
manager of engineering at the 
utility. 

“That’s a sore point with a lot 
of the staff because it’s adding 
time” to the ordering process, 
Pasieychnyk said. He added that 
the system is otherwise helping 
him manipulate workload data 
better. 

Luhning said Logica is work- 
ing to make the system faster. 


Upgrades create skills gaps in companies 
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And that is sometimes easier 
said than done. 

“There’s a real shortage of tal- 
ent in this area,” said Scott Nel- 
son, an analyst at Gartner 
Group, Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 
“You need people who are tech- 
nical and marketing-oriented, 
but finding them is hard.” 

Uncovering experts who 
know both technology and the 
brokerage business has been 
“extremely difficult,” said Mary 
Kelley, vice president of data- 
base and relationship marketing 
at Charles Schwab & Co. in San 
Francisco. “And I don’t think 
there’s any real strong educa- 
tion process going on to create 
those people,” she said. 


TEAM EFFORT 

As part of its massive data ware- 
housing project, Fleet is in- 
stalling database marketing soft- 
ware developed by Exchange 
Applications, Inc. in Boston 
(CW, Sept. 22]. It also plans to 
use statistical analysis software 
from SAS Institute, Inc. in 





Cary, N.C., and query tools from 
Cognos, Inc. in Ottawa. 

The team of analysts and 
database marketers that Gross- 
man puts together will work 
hand in hand with Fleet’s mar- 
keting department to create and 
fine-tune promotions that target 
different groups of customers. 
Grossman has 35 people work- 
ing for him and said he expects 
to add 15 more as the data ware- 
house starts being used early 
next year. 


Federal Express Corp. faced 
the same staffing need a year 
ago when it built a marketing 
data mart and installed Ex- 
change’s ValEx software and 
other analytical tools to move 
away from mass marketing 
campaigns. 


NEW SKILLS NEEDED 
“We had to get a completely 
new set of skills,” said Sharan- 
jit Singh, director of marketing 
analysis at FedEx in Memphis. 
The delivery company’s market- 
ing department now has a mix 
of traditional marketers and 
technology-sawvy analysts. 
“Everything is basically done 
in a team now,” Singh said. 
The changes have given 
FedEx the flexibility to develop 
marketing campaigns that tar- 
get anywhere from 5,000 to 
700,000 customers. “We can 
slice and dice just as much as 
we want to and send different 
things to different people based 
on what they likely will respond 
to,” Singh said.O 


h user effort 


AT A GLANCE 


As for SaskEnergy’s engineers, 
he said, “It’s more work now, 
but at [the construction sea- 
son’s] end there won't be a 
crunch” to order materials, and 
data collected will be more ac- 
curate. 

To help distribute the added 
workload more evenly, Sask- 
Energy plans to shift employees 
into departments where they 
are most needed beginning next 
year, Luhning said.o 


Shell software 


Simulation Sciences, Inc., 
a Brea, Calif., developer of 
simulation software for 
the petroleum and petro- 
chemical industries, com- 
pleted agreements to ac- 
quire business planning 
software from Shell Oil 
Products Co. for $1.5 mil- 
lion. Simulation Sciences 
plans to use the software 
to develop and market an 
enterprise optimization 
system for the process in- 
dustry. 


MCI outsources 


MCI Systemhouse signed 
a four-year, $13.7 million 
managed services agree- 
ment with Caliber Learn- 
ing Network, Inc. to pro- 
vide the Columbia, 
Md.-based distance-learn- 
ing company with single- 
source WAN/LAN help 
desk management and 


support. 
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When you're 
ready to try 


Sun products, 


we have 
someone to 


recommend. 


be ra - r 
The Merisel Open Computing Alliance 
‘congratulates Peripheral Visior 


for being named 


InfoSystéms, Inc 


one of Computerworld’s top 10 


resellers‘in Sun’s Innovators Contést 


TAT) 


MASTER RESELLER 


OPEN COMPUTING 


MOCA 


ALLIANCE» 


If you’re considering stepping up 
to the scalability of Solaris UNIX and 
the power of Sun Microsystems® 
workstations and servers, it’s time for 
you to call Peripheral Vision 
InfoSystems (PVI). 

PVI is a Kansas City-based 
solutions consultant, one of 
Computerworld’s top 10 resellers in 
Sun’s Innovators Contest. PVI’s 
winning marketing campaign — 
“They Should Have Looked for the 
Logo” — stresses the importance of 
selecting technology professionals 
committed to quality through the 
Competency 2000™ Certification. 

As one of only a handful of Sun 
Elite Certified Professionals nation- 
wide, PVI is uniquely qualified to 
assist clients who want to get the 
most out of their computing 


420 b 

2281 34% 16" 

x 078 ico 
att 
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environments. PVI has a 10-year 
tradition of providing unprecedented 
service to leading companies in the 
aerospace, financial services, 
manufacturing and transportation 
industries. 

With the help of the Merisel 
Open Computing Alliance,” PVI has 
delivered on its commitment 
to customers and solutions utilizing 
Sun products. 

You can be next. To tap the full 
power of Sun products, call PVI at 
(800) 888-7535 or send e-mail to 
info@pvii.com. 

And tell them MOCA™ sent you. 


gs ae en 
MERIS EL. 
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ALLIANCES 


Certification is just part of the 
value-add for Sun VARs 


tm eTy 


“The IT customer 
wants to know 


that a VAR is mo 


than just four walls 


79 


and a warehouse. 


A COMPUTERWORLD CUSTOM PUBLICATION 


For one thing, Sun's philosophy that 
“the network is the computer” is taking 

d, with many organizations beginning 

explore server-centric architectures. 

Another reason is the scalability of 
Sun's product line, which many resellers 
cite as a key advantage for them when 
selling workgroup- and enterprise-level 
solutions to their customers. 

For Sun, which currently has 600 
value-added resellers, or VARs, those two 
words—value-added—are key. “We do 
look for companies that add significant 
value, not box pushers” says Ed Zander, 
president of Sun Microsystems Com- 
>. 


fill the 


ander, ¢: 
pany that is looking for 


Box pushers, says 
needs of a con 
people who understand its existing envi- 
ronment and Sun technology and who 
can also provide a full-fledged IT solu- 
tion. “They're looking for someone to 
build and maintain a heterogenous envi- 
ronment, not someone who's merely 
authorized to ship a box,” he says. 

How can a user be sure that the VAR 
is a total solution provider that truly 


understands all these te ologies? The 
answer: certification. Certification indi- 
cates that a reseller has made a commit- 
ment to the Sun product line. It means 
the VAR has found the time to make its 
key employees experts in Sun technology. 
And it is no one-time investment; the 
R has to keep sustaining its certifica- 
tion with ongoing education in order to 
meet Sun's stringent requirements. 
Although certification can make cus- 
tomers feel secure about the implementa- 
tion of enterprise-wide mission-critical 


systems, the purpose of certification is in 
erent than a brand 
name on a consumer proauct, says Zan- 


some ways no dif 
der. “As a consumer, you want t know 
that the product is a quality one, and that 
the vendor 
tomer satisfaction. Similarly, the IT cus- 
tomer wants to know that a VAR is more 
than just four walls and a warehouse.” 
Sun resellers can be certi at one of 
four levels: Workgroup Computing, 
Enterprise Computing, Specialty and 
Enterprise Elite. Having these four 
options is important because an end user 
may need someone familiar with the 
coup level, or someone more geared 
to the enterprise level. They may nee 
VAR who understands client/server 
interoperability with a mainframe, or one 


database level. 
And if they need a reseller that can 


who can work at th 


help them with open systems, the} 
come to the right place. Sun has another 
piece of the enterprise computing puzzle 

a—and its resellers are key to the 
evolution and deployment of Java appli- 
cations. “Our resellers are writing appli- 
cations and helping applications get 
developed,” says Zander. “They are wr 
they are 


courses for end users. In 1998, they will 


ing cod roviding training 


be a major source of delivery for JavaSta- 


TA 


tions. Whether our VARs are in training 
or application development or deploying 
thin client solutions, all of them will be 
necessary [in the Java effort],” he says. 

It is clear that VARs play a big role in 
‘They're 


an extension of our sales force, and our 


Sun's across-the-board strategy. 


sales force is part of our philosophy,” says 
Zander. “They're evangelizing many of 
the infrastructure concepts that we're 


talking about.” 
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THE ERGONOMIC GROUP 

191 Herricks Road 

Garden City Park, NY 11040 

(S16) 746-7777 Home page: www.ergogroup.com 


The mission of The Ergonomic Group, which has been 
in business for 14 years, has become one of the leading 
systems integrators in the Metro-NY area. Its mission is 
to set up a complete infrastructure for customers, includ- 
ing the creation of Web sites. The company focuses on 
client/server network computing technologies, and 
embraces many different levels of network integration, 
including design, integration, test and management. 
The company is certified to sell the entire line « 
Sun products, including a specialty certification for the 
Enterprise Elite level. According to Frank Scozzari, the 


company’s regional director of sales, The Ergonomic 
Group was the first company in the Northeast to be 
Sun-certified at the Elite level. The company currently 
maintains a staff of more than 90 employees, 30% of 
which is technical staff. 

According to Scozzari, the company’s business mix is 
currently 65% targeted at the enterprise level and 35% 
at the workgroup level. More of the business is gravitat- 
ing toward the enterprise level, and Scozzari says that is 
due to the Sun product line. “New products in the last 
18 months have brought Sun more into the enterprise 
environment,” he sa) 

“During those 18 months we've gone from the work- 
group more into the enterprise level. Some of this has to 
do with the customer as well. There are changing 
philosophies about computing, and Sun has a tremen- 
dous product line to address these philosophies.” 

Scozzari sums it up by saying, “We see Sun as the 
optimal solution because they cover Java-based comput- 
ing and the enterprise.” 
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FRANK SCOZZARI 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF SALES 


\: What is the difference between certification and authorization? 


A: Authorization is no more than the ability to sell the 
product on paper. Certific means many things: That 
the company has invested in, and believes in, the vendor. 
That the company can sell, implement and ntain the 
product. And that the company knows that product 
through and through. 


ik: Why is certification important to t potential customer? 


A eae 
A: Through certification, the customer can be assured that a 
company has experts that know the product line, that it has 
worked with the product a lot, and has insight into it. 


rn 
i Does getting that message across to the customer require an educational 


effort on your part? 


A ~ . “cr . . 7 
A: Definitely. The Sun certification process is only a few 
years old and word is just now getting out. 


What changes would you like to see in the process? 


I'd like to see the certification process put into the direct 
seller and user perspectives. This would take things to the 
next plateau, where users and resellers can be certified, and 
would allow all specialists in specific areas to be certified. 
For instance, all engineers would be certified. 


What do you see as the next critical IT shift? 


A ‘Javatizing” applications. 
from fat clients to thin clien 
we want to help companies build this enterprise computing 
solution. We can address this by working with our cus- 
tomers to plan and design bandwidth utilization and sup- 


ies are moving away 
is a new paradigm, and 


port thin clients. 
(3: What are you doing with Java? 


A: In order to sell Java-based cc mputing solutions you need 
to have Javatized internally, so we're doing that now. We 
have some internal demo systems up. Externally, we want to 
help the customer Javatize their applications. We see Java as 
the next paradigm, and we want to support it. 
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ADVANCED 
SYSTEMS 


GROUP 


ADVANCED SYSTEMS GROUP, INC. 
12301 N. Grant Street, Suite 130 

Denver, Colo. 80241 

(303) 457-4786 Home page: www.virtual.com 


Advanced Systems Group, Inc. started in 1981 as a 
ComputerLand franchise, but repositioned itself in 
1989 to sell client/server, Unix-based solutions. Tod y 
the company is a leading systems integrator, providing 


configuration, installation, implementation and mainte- 
nance support. The fastest growing segment of the 
company’s business is professi : 

Sun solutions are at the core of Advanced Systems 


Group's business. The company, which is certified at the 
Enterprise Computing level, sells all Sun hardware and 
software products, including SunSoft solutions 


% of its business 


The company estimates that 75 
is at the enterprise level, with the remainder at the 
workgroup level. As its business gravitates toward the 
enterprise level, the company is required to make certain 
changes, according to John Murphy, executive vice 
president of Advanced Systems Group. 

For instance, the company will now require a wider 
breadth of knowledge in systems integration. “We're 
dealing with mission-critical systems, which require 
uptime,’ Murphy says. “These may be legacy computers 
moving to other systems as well. Companies are also 
employing intranet/Internet data warehou: ‘ 
things all bring us to the right place, at the right time.” 

According to Murphy, Advanced Systems Group is 
committed to the certification process that can ensure 
a customer of its expertise in such technologies. “It 
takes a lot of time from some very busy people, but 
ics important that we allocate the time to get people 
certified as soon as possible,” he 

Murphy believes that certific 
products as a subset of authorizatio 
certification can show a company’s level of commitment 
to a product,’ he says. “In a systems product line like 
Sun’, it is mandatory to have certification levels to show 
your commitment to the product and solution.” 

In addition to its headquarters in Denver, the 
company also has offices in Salt Lake City, Phoenix 
and San Diego. 
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4: Why is certification important to the potential customer? 


them with a level of confidence. Some com- 
panies who don’t know about reseller certification want to 
deal direct with the vendor. For example, there's still so 
hesitance in going a non-direct route. But we can alleviate 
their concerns by providing our level of certification with 
Dur expertise and train certification is a good 
show our customer that we are committed, and that we've 
undertaken an arduous process to gain that certification. 


How much education is required to communicate that to the customer? 


A: It’s important to educate the user. Certification in itself 
doesn't explain all that’s involved; for example, the resources 
committed must be explained in fine granularity to really 
mean anything to the customer. We must show that this 
isn't some kind of run-of-the-mill certification you can get 
in the mail. We make sure that people know that certifica- 
tion isn't a minor detail, but is of great importance. 


4: What are you doing with Ji 


A: We partner with providers like OpenConnect and we 
have engineering experience to support our customers who 
are using Java tools. We're investing in technologies and 
products that are based on Java, and training our engineers 
on migrating applications to a Java environment. 


4: What do you see as the next critical IT shift? 


\: The thin client is just now coming about. There’s been 
some major implementation and deployment, but it's still in 
the pilot stage. Systems management will also be important 


1: What effect will that have on you as a reseller? 


A: This shift will be a major move for us over the next 
several years. All these things require a greater level of 
expertise in open systems and enterprise computing, and 
that’s where we're targeted. 
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BASIS 


BASIS INC. 

5758 Hollis Street 

Emeryville, Calif. 94608-2514 

(S10) 547-5900 Home page: www. basisinc.com 


BASIS, Inc. is a 15-year-old cross-industry systems 
integrator, serving clients in the tel munications, 
healthcare, finance, retail, public ut te and local 

ernment, and high-tech fields. W ents are 
concentrated in California and the Pacific Northwest, 
the company has accounts throughout the U.S. 

BASIS provides enterprise open systems integration 
and delivers Unix-based client/server solutions. Areas 
of expertise include database development, LAN and 
WAN products and services, the Internet and the World 
Wide Web, and custom software development. 

BASIS has been a Sun reseller for nine years. The 
company is certified at the Enterprise Elite level to sell 
Sun enterprise hardware and software components, 
and is in the final stages of becoming certified for the 
Enterprise 10000 specialty. BASIS also has Specia 
certification including Java, high availability/ parallel 
database, and Sun Service Agent and Manager. 
President and CEO Pat Shanks also serves as president 
of Sun's Reseller Council. 

BASIS has partnerships with other open systems 
companies. It is a Netscape Certified Commercial 
Applications Partner and a Netscape DevEdge Gold 
Partner. Other certifications include CA-Unicenter and 
Access Graphics’ Consulting Partner Network. 

The company is oriented toward enterprise-level 
sales. “More than two-thirds of our gross revenue over 
the last couple of years came from enterpri 
orders,’ says Michael Denney, vice president of market- 
ing. “Some of our business comes from clients upgra 
ing their mid-range system to high-end, high-availability 
server platforms,” he adds, using an Internet site for 
travel services as an example. 

According to Denney, the company’s business is 
gravitating toward the enterprise level, “partly because 
of the availability of a product line that can address the 
needs of enterprise computing, and partly due to the 
growing robustness of the Solaris operating system. 
Companies are more willing to trust their mission- 
critical systems to these platforms,” he says. “These are 
companies that can't have their systems going down.” 
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MICHAEL DENNEY 
VICE PRESIDENT, MARKETING 


Ro " 
U: Why is certification important to the potential customer? 


A: Because, particularly in open systems, there is a theme 

of interoperable products and the range of choices i 
multiplied. Complexity is expanded accordingly. Integration 
has a vital role in mediating between choices and needs. 
The customer trusts us to help them determine appropriate 
needs and intersection of hardware and software. 


n 
\s: Does the end user understand that message? 


A: I think so. Sun has had a certification process in place for 
several years, but just now is branding it and publicizing the 
importance of those credentials. Certification isn’t the first 
thought or first word spoken by the potential customer, but 
we will surely help to make it so. 


Phas . 
\: What are you doing with Java? 


A: Java is our meat and potatoes these days. We see Java as 
the answer to one of the most important challenges of 

° ystems. You need runtime compatibility across het- 
erogeneous platforms, and Java does that. It’s a good lan- 
guage, and programmer productivity tools for it are coming 
rapidly. We are using Java in our Intranet applications, and 
have a number of different projects that are Java-based. 
Our own Intranet has been rewritten from a hodgepodge 
of code into Java and JavaScript. 

Some of our most interesting early work with Java was 
for Sun itself. Last spring we built an event registration 
Web site for SunSoft to support an international training 
conference. It was dynamically presented in any of six lan- 
guages, and included automatic mailback of course confir- 
mations. We also built a multimedia document distribution 
intranet for SunSoft, heavily adapted from Netscape's 
Publishing System. Java-based enhancements included 
multi-level security controls and automated file prep and 
import procedures for the multimedia database. 


What do you see as the next critical IT shift? 


The next IT shift will stem from the recognition that 
the enterprise fundamentally is the flow of all information. 
We see the notion of Information Distribution Networks 
to consolidate information in more central distribution 
points. We're seeing versions of this in today’s data ware- 
houses or data marts. We prefer the term “data lake” or 
“data reservoir,” with flowing rivers as the metaphor. There 
will be engineering of data streams into that reservoir, and 
then the distribution of data in a meaningful way. 
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CONIA” cesen sptems 


CENTRAL DESIGN SYSTEMS, INC. 

1705 Wyatt Drive 

Senta Clar 95054 

(408) 327-9800 Home page: www.cendes.com 


Central Design Systems. Inc. (CenDes) was formed 
three years ago to focus on the systems administration 
market. That same year, the company released its 
flagship product, LicenseTrack, to provide license 
management for Unix and PC network environments. 
The company also offers LicenseServ, a development 
toolkit for software developers who want to build 
licensing into their products 

A Sun Microsystems VAR since 1994, CenDes 
offers full hardware and software support, network and 
infrastructure development, local site and enterprise site 
management. CenDes supports Sun's enterprise 
workgroup computing products and is certified to s 
all Sun components. The company is certified up 
through the Enterprise Computing level. 

President Bill Ames estimates that his company’s 
business is currently 35% at the enterprise level and 
65% at the workgroup level. This breakdown, he says, 
is typical for a company located in Silicon Valley 
because of the preponderance of workstations in 
E-CAD. “There is still a need for some large servers 
for the bigger jobs,’ he says. “In June alone we probably 

about $1.3 million in just servers.” 

Like other Sun VARs, Ames reports that more of 
his company’s business is moving towards the enterprise 
level. “In the systems administration market, a lot of 
business we see requires tools to make the job easier,’ he 
explains. “Sun traditionally provides good hardware, but 
when we go to sell a server we want to also sell the tools 
that will make life easier for the customer. We make sure 
we provide a full-featured suite.” 

Last year the company started an offshoot, Wyatt 
River Software, Inc., to focus on developing license 
management and software asset management solutions. 
Wyatt River is also based in Santa Clara and is now a 
separate company. 
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BILL AMES, pResioent & 
ROD MANN, execuTivE VICE PRESIDENT (NOT PICTURED) 


y 


id 


i: What is the difference between certification and authorization? 


Authorization means that a company is allowed 
to sell a vendor's components and receive that vendor's 
ices and support. In the case of Sun, certification 
means that there has been specific training for the products 
supported. 


nf Why is certification important to the potential customer? 


Certification makes it obvious that a company 
has more expertise. It means that we are able to sell a 
product and set it up. That we will be able to install the 
operating system. That we value-add technical support. 
These are things that keep the customer coming back. 


4: What are you doing with Java? 


We made a commitment to Java two years ago, 
before Java was cool. We “Javatized” our License Track 
product. We're announcing a new HT ML-based version of 
License [rack for Sun and NT, along with some other Unix 
platforms. We will migrate the pieces of the user interface 
into Java so eventually the entire UI will be Javatized. 

We also released a 100% pure version of LicenseSery, 
our developer licensing toolkit. We're one of a handful of 
companies certified as 100% pure Java. In Sun's certification 
process this means that it is all written in Java, with no 
native interface calls. KeyLabs [a clearinghouse for Sun that 
certifies Java applications] verifies that your code is written 
in Java, and provides you with a script to test your cc 


and code coverage, for quality assurance 
3: What do you see as the next critical IT shift? 


We see much of the world going back to the 
server. Client/server is great, but the management side was 
a headache. There is a significant cost in managing PCs. 

With Network PCs and JavaStations, most of the work 
is done on the back end; the relevant piece is that the horse- 
power will be on the back end. We see a shift to more 
power to the servers. Most servers now are Sun boxes, and 
we're seeing high interest in using Unix as the server. NT is 


not suited to do scalable high volume work like Sun is. 


Also, most people tend to use E-mail the most out of all 
their applications. You can use the JavaStation, or a network 
computer, inst of a Windows PC, to do these things. 
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MICRO @¢ SOLUTIONS 


py DIAMOND 


DIAMOND MI , IONS 

1515 Aurora Drive 

San Leandro, Calif. 94577-3105 

(S510) 351-4700 Home page: www.dmscorp.com 


Systems integrator Diamond Micro Solutions (DMS) 
was founded in 1982 to resell CP/M software. Eventu- 
ally the company, originally named Diamond Software 
Supply, began selling PC-DOS applications to a corpo- 
rate client base and moved into hardware when it picked 
up an IBM PC clone. 

In the early 1990s the company took a look at the 
emerging Unix marketplace, and soon spun off a new 
division to focus on the open solutions marketplace. 
The Open Systems division integrated Sun-compatible 
software and hardware, including auxiliary disk 
tape storage. In 1991 the company became a Sun 
Microsystems VAR. 

Today DMS provides a suite of services, technology 
solutions and product fulfillment capabilities to a grow- 
ing list of corporate clients, including Chevron, Ascend 
Communications, Bank of America, Genentech, Kaiser 
Aluminum, Shell Oil and Lucasfilm Ltd. The company 
delivers intranet /Internet, departmental and enterprise- 
level backup and recovery solutions, as well as high 


availability solutions. In short, it ensures that a customer 


has continued and immediate access to information. 

“Our unique value-add is the cross-platform integra- 
tion of various kinds of networks and different kinds 
of operating systems,’ says company president Rich 
Martini. Because of its experience in both PC and U 
operating environments, DMS can architect solutions 
that span across platforms. “This in turn helps our 
clients realize the maximum return on their tec nology 
investments,” notes Martini. 

The company is certified at the Enterprise Comput- 
ing level, and, according to Martini, the company’s 
business breaks down into 30% at the enterprise level 
and the balance at the workgroup level. The company’s 
business 1s gravitating toward the enterprise level simply 
because that’s the nature of the business problems 
customers have today, he notes. 

Seven of Diamond's 35 employees have gone 
through the certification process, including salespeople 
and technicians. Martini doesn’t complain about the 
certification process being tough, but then, from 1977 
to 1981, he played in the NFL as a wide receiver for the 
Oakland Raiders and the New Orleans Saints. 
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RICH MARTINI 
PRESIDENT 
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(1: How hard is it getting users to grasp the message of certification? 

A: Te requires an additional effort, not only on our part, but 
also on the part of the manufacturer. It’s a shared resp 
bility. We can only do so much education in the channel. 
The manufacturer needs to take some responsibility in 
educating the end user in terms of what the different levels 
of certification of a channel partner mean. 


ee 5 ace 
id: What do you see as the next critical IT shift? 


A: It will be in the area of the Internet and Web and also 
Internet and E-commerce. There is a definite shift by many 
companies to move more of their work processes and 
communications processes, both internally and externally to 
the Internet. And they're implementing extranets to do the 


same thing—not only with customers but also suppliers. 
i ce ene 
ik: What effect will that have on you as a reseller? 


A: Our job will be relating that shift, for corporate clients, 
to our ability to architect external extranets and internal 
intranets and consulting. It will be our responsibility to 
show them how to use Web-based technology to their 
advantage, and how to use it to work more efficiently 


with their suppliers. 
(3: How does being a reseller compare to playing in the NFL? 


A: Being a professional football player is intensely competi- 
tive. Each year I would compete with other individuals 
in training camp that were looking to win my job. It was 
critical to go out each day perform at the highest level 
possible, with the most consistency possible. Good days 
and bad days were simply not possible. 

re world of reselling is also very petitive. Cus- 
tomers demand the very best from us. course, the 
competition keeps our focus sharp, and keeps our team 
members performing at their very best in order to keep us 
differentiated in the eyes of the customer. In this environ- 


ment, there are not many o portunities for second chances. 
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GATEWAY COMPUTER ASS 

11500 Ninth Street N., Suite 120 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 33716 

(813) 576-0549 Home page: www.gcea.net 


Gateway Computer Associates, Inc. was formed in 
1987 to address customer needs in the CAD market. 
The company soon discovered that knowledge gair 

in learning how to move CAD files around could be 
leveraged in the networking market. The company now 
provides horizontal WAN/LAN, intranet/ Internet, 
network management, network security, database 
management and business recovery solutions. 

The company’s Professional Services Division 
consults with the customer about problem discovery 
and then maps a route to the solutions. The company’s 
mission is to provide technical solutions for business. 


“We're not out selling technology,’ said Anne Baum, 
company president and CEO. “We're selling a solutic 
with technology.” 

Six years ago, GCA started working with Sun 
Microsystems. The products it carries are primarily 
Servers and enterprise servers, hardware and software, 
and Java solutions. 

Gateway Computer Associates handles projects of 
up to $3 million. Its business mix is 60% enterprise 
and 40% workgroup. “More business is moving to the 
enterprise level,” says Baum. “NT took away some of 


the work: roup areas, and Unix is migrating more and 
group 5 5 


moze to the enterprise. Our reaction to this trend is to 
have even more certification on expanded processes to 
preficiently handle enterprise-level projects.” 
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ANNE BAUM 
PRESIDENT & CEO 


i: What is the difference between certification and authorization? 


A . “c ‘ 

A: Certification means that you know how to tie a solution 
into solving a problem, and that you know how to do 
integration. Authorization means you know how to sign on 
the dotted line, to sell a product. It doesn’t mean that you 
can solve a customer's problem, or that you accept responsi- 
bility for their company. A company can “buy” authoriza- 


tion. You need to demonstrate competency to be certified. 
3 How well does the customer understand that message? 


A: They understand what certification means, but may not 
know the full extent of what it means to them. All manuf: 
turers like to make things sound simple, but the savvy cus- 
tomer knows that education and competency are required. 


3: Does certification pose any difficulties for you? 


A: Customers want to hire our higl y trained, f y certi- 
fied people for themselves. It’s a challenge for us because we 
have to keep our people fulfilled so they won't be tempted 
to go to customer sites, where they could end up sitting in 
the same room doing the same tasks over and over again. 


4: What are you doing with Java? 


A: We've incorporated Java into our enterprise computing 
strategy. We are designing custom Java applets for customer 
service intranets. We also find ourselves in the role of 
educator, showing the customer how Java can fit into their 
environment. A lot of people don't realize they have an 
alternative to PC applications. As customers evaluate the 
strategies and products based on total cost of ownership, 


Java is winning. 
3: What do you see as the next critical IT shift? 


A Examining the return on investment (ROT) of every 
piece of technology. In the past, technology was an expense 
in running a business. Now, the technology solution has to 
have a cost justification—an RO]—that answers the 
requirements of the business. 

No longer is it technology for technology's sake. Every 
reseller has to know more, to bring more value to the cus- 
tomer, because ROI is the reseller’s goal for their customer. 
It takes a partnership to make that ROI come true. 
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Network-Centric 


LANcomp. 


LANcomp 

242 Old New Brunswick Road, Suite 200 
Piscataway, N.J. 08854 

(908) 981-1991 Home page: www.lancomp.com 


LANcomp is a network-centric systems integrator 
whose mission is to design implement open, [T 
business solutions for corporate clients. L omp 
works with customers to design a solution that embod- 
ies the network. The company focuses on five service 
areas: networking, security, video, business IT solutions 
and custom applications for enterprise deployment. 

When working with a client, LANcomp first under- 
stands the business requirement, then helps the client 
map the best technology solutions to those require- 
ments. Finally it helps design, implement and support 
that solution. A key component is “knowledge transfer,” 
which occurs during all project implementations. 

LANcomp is in the business of “resourcing IT” for 
clients, not outsourcing IT. The difference, according 
to Dan DeVenio, vice president of sales and marketing 
is that “the client is control of their IT strategy, which 
is a critical component of their future business succe 

The company is certified at the Enterprise Elite level 
to sell the entire line of Sun hardware and software 
solutions, including the E10000. Most of the solutions 
that LANcomp provides involve the Ultra Enterprise 
Server line. The company also has several s certi- 
fications, including 

According to CEO Marc Surette, the harde 
about becoming Sun-certified is taking Li 
salespeople and engineers out of the day-to-day busi- 
ness to get them trained to the level Sun wants. “But it’s 
an investment,’ he says, “and it means that we are com- 
mitted and in it for the long haul.” 

About 80% of the company’s business mix is at the 
enterprise level and 20% is at the workgroup level, says 
DeVenio. More of the company’s business is gravitating 
to the enterprise level, “especially in network ric 
environments, where the use of the Internet, communi- 
cations, etc., touch the entire enterprise,” he says. 

Serving the entire enterprise is easy with Sun 
products. “Sun's solution is not a disjointed product 
line,” says DeVenio. “Sun provides an end-to-end, open 
systems approach with products that scale from the 


desktop to the 
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DAN DEVENID, vict PRESIDENT, SALES & MARKETING: 
MARC SURETTE, ceo s BILL MAGGID, cro 


What is the difference between certification and authorization? 


Authorization means a company can sell a product. 
Certification means the company has passed stringent tests 
to sell and support a product. With certification there is 
much more investment in, and knowledge about, the prod- 
ucts required. Sun certification clearly demonstrates that a 
reseller has systems engineers who are fully trained on Sun 


products. 
Why is certification important to the potential customer? 


For customers dealing with a certified company, it pro- 
vides a quality assurance level in the delivery of complete 


solutions. 
What are you doing with Java? 


We are Java-certified. We've been using Java to enable 
Web sites to do video, and we're also using Java in some 
in-house systems. We have two or three pilots going now. 

To bring the Java message to the customer, we've set up 
an internal demo center. Java is playing a big role in the 
enterprise, and we see people using Java to rep 3270 
dumb terminals, particularly in the big insurance companies 
and financial services firn 


What do YOu see as the next critical IT shift? 


Integration of enterprise systems. More businesses in 
the middle market are expanding, and there is a need for 
companies to access information centrally. 

Databases are being transformed for data warehouses; 
people are creating extranets, particularly in supply chain 
applications. All of this will ultimately require IT organiz 
tions to architect solutions that can rapidly meet the chang- 
ing needs of their business environment. This translates to 
allowing user accessibility through Web browser integration 
that supports standard protocols and languages such as Java. 
The Web browser will become the user interface of choice. 

Since this new architecture will also be more open than 
in the past, it will allow for rapid adoption of new technol- 
ogy, both hardware and software, that will be accessible 
through the total enterprise. Some companies, particularly 
mid-sized ones, don’t have the IT staff to handle all this. 
They can leverage our knowledge to help them implement 


the changes. 
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Peripheral Vision InfoSysterns 


‘We Put the Future in Focus 


PERIPHERAL VISION INFO! 
7211 W. 98th Terrace, Suite 120 
Overland Park, Kansas 6 

(913) 341-7881 Home page: www.pvii.com 


EMS, INC. 


Founded in 1987, Peripheral Vision InfoSystems, Inc. 
(PVII) is a privately-held, full-service systems integrator 
specializing in enterprise computing and open systems 
migration and deployment. PVII provides consulting, 
integration and training for network security and 
management, Internet, intranet and extranet services, 
database design, development and administration and 
stom Unix/Java programming. 

The company is certified at the Enterprise Elite 
level. Its business is 60% at the enterprise level and 
40% at the workgroup level. “We always expected our 
business to gravitate toward the enterprise,” says CEO 
Scott Kane. “That's one of the reasons [we became a 
Sun VAR}. We came from a mini (DEC VAX) back- 
ground, and Sun was uniquely positioned to carry SMP 
and ‘the network is the computer’ to the enterprise. 
There is still a strong foothold in the workgroup level 
for Sun, but more opportunity is at the enterprise level.” 

The company also has a strong focus on Java. It is 
involved in projects for data entry or airline reservation 
applications, where dumb terminals are replaced 
client Javastations. “We have a lot of cor 
aging applications running on minis,’ says Kane. “They 
do a good job with text information and remote loca- 
tions. The administrator can control this from a centr: 
point. But a company may need to keep all of this up 
and running while expanding their business resource 
requirements. 

“Tn this environment,” he notes, “we can increase 
the ability to handle more users, and add 
oration and Intranet features, as well as some new appli- 
cations. The company can keep central control while 
adding these new production pieces.” 

The company also uses Java is to help build a third 
tier that sits between the client/server applications. 
PVII will put in an Oracle or SQL database, feed main- 
frame data to the SQL server, then push that data 
through a Web server t e HTML and Java to a 
browser-based client. “ n the core process on 
the mainframe, but deliver through the Web paradigm” 


mail, collab- 


to solve issues such as low-cost centralized administra- 
tion and software distribution, says Kane. 
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CEO 


oe 
i: How important is it to you to be | 


\: When we talk about certification, I don’t think there is 
any better example than what Sun has done. Sun has a core 
competency, and a requirement to maintain that level of 
competency. This requires extensive training and proficiency 
exams. Certification doesn't mean that you simply arrive at a 
level and that’s that. You're certified that you have mastered 
the technology, and that you can maintain your level as the 
market changes. 

Why is certification important to potential customer? 

They need to know we have proficiency. The whole phe- 
nomenon of open systems scares a lot of people because it 
requires the introduction of a lot of components they're 
not familiar with. We can help them leverage what they've 
already got. 

We feel that solutions are 30% technology, and 70% is 
applying the technologies and the client feeling comfortable 
with it. customer will have more confidence in us 
because we know the products we are selling and we master 
them, and the manufacturer endorses us. We feel that Sun is 
a partner with us in applying the technology to the client's 


business set. 


What's the next critical IT shift? What effect will that have on you as 


1.9 
a resellerr 


A r r 
A: With the Web paradigm and open systems, co 
will be able to tie their islands of information together. 


An important component for most companies will be cen- 


tralized processing and data warehousing. We see people 
using fewer boxes to do diverse processing. Data shops will 
take on a new way of managing and allocating resources. 

With the open enterprise philosophy, things will be 
more complex. Mainframes are running out of speed and 
becoming more costly te operate. Databases are also grow- 
ing at a dramatic rate, with some of the largest now in 
excess of a terabyte in size. Clients need more processing 
power, and distributed services require centralized adminis- 
tration. A lot of companies have oversized, underutilized 
resources in some areas. 

We believe that reliability, availability and serviceability 
RAS) will allow Sun enterprise servers more access into 
the mainframe space. Manageability, flexibility and uptime 
are all required. This is a complex shift. 
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5610 Gukn Road 
Houston, Texas 77040 
(713) 895-0500 Home page: www.solidsys.com 


Solid Systems, Inc. was founded in 1983 to provide 
high-end technical services for the IT environment. By 
1990, Solid Systems had initiated an agreement wi 
Sun Microsystems. Soon after that, the company 
became a Sun VAR and released an enterprise-wide 
automated backup product for lights-out operations. 

Since then, the company has far exceeded its business 

ctations with Sun and has grown to become one of 
Sun's largest VARs. 

Today, Solid Systems specializes in enterprise info 
mation management with a focus on networking. High- 
end services remain an integral part of the company’s 
business. The firm’s expertise in high-end networking 
complements its work with Sun products and provides 
for end-to-end management of the enterprise. The com- 
pany employs 85 people, and maintains a ratio of two 
technical people per each salesperson. 

Solid Systems is certified to sell the entire Sun line, 
from the desktop up to the E6000, along with all Sun- 
Soft products. The company is in the process of attain- 
ing the E10000 specialty certifi 
in all post-sales services and maint: 
help desk. 

The company’s business mix is changing. Two years 
ago, it sold 70% to workgroup and 3 to enterprise, 
but according to director of marketing Warren Barn- 
hart, 40% of the business is currently at the workgroup 
and 60% is at the enterprise level. 


n. It is also certified 
Sun-certitied 
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WARREN BARNHART 
DIRECTOR OF MARKETING 


(: What is the difference between certification and authorization? 


A: Certification requires a lot more training and knowledge. 
To me, this is a level above, like hiring a CPA as opposed 
to hiring an accountant. We're working to ensure that our 
customers understand this. 


{] Why is certification important to the potential customer? 


A: When th 


our peop nowledgeable and that we will provide 


from us, the certification ensures that 


higher quality configuration and services. Sun continually 
raises these requirements, and we continually work to stay 
n top of that. 


|. ; 
(1: Do end users understand this message? 


A: Some do. To new users, certification doesn’t always mat- 
ter. In larger businesses, with larger projects, certification 
means a lot to them. They know we are knowledgeable, and 


they need that because they don't want problems. 
{] “ ~ 
\: How time-intensive is the process of becoming Sun-cert 


A: We provided 100 man-weeks in technical training last 
year. This is taken out of our business, but we believe this 
is worth the investment, even though while people are in 
training, they aren't out there selling or doing presentations. 


Ble . P ; 
( What do you see as the next critical IT shift, and what effect will it 


have on you as a reseller? 


A Applications based on Java will cause a major shift in the 
IT environment. We are developing packages based on Java, 
and we have one product that has gone into beta test 
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TECHNOLOGY 
APPLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


TECHNOLOGY APPLICATIONS, INC. 
17 Research Park Drive 

St. Charles, Missouri 63304 

(314) 916-7000 Home page: www.techapp.com 


chnology Applications Inc. is a software engineering 
and systems integration company. It specializes in the 
development of customer care and billing software 
aimed at the telecommunications industry, as well as 
strategic IT consulting for Fortune 1000 companies 
throughout the Midwest. 

Founded in 1992, TAI initially worked with clients 
to develop department-level and enterprise-wide sys- 
tems and software applications for the data warehouse, 
security and networking markets. The company began 
on a VAR model, with Sun hardware and software solu- 
tions and third-party software written for Sun systems. 

To that mix the company added the development c 
custom client solutions using emerging Internet tech- 
nologies and products. As the Internet market grew, T. 
Saw tremendous potential for IT consulting and a com- 
plete Internet access, customer care and billing solut 
for telecommunications companies and Internet service 
providers. 

TAI launched its first product, the Internet Provider 
Access Controller (IPAC) 9000, in 1995S. It is targeted 
at the access provider segment of the Internet market. 
Tn 1996, the company introduced CIM (Customer 
Information Management), a customer care and billing 
solution. 

Products are available from two divisions. The Enter- 
prise Consulting (EC) division offers custom solutions 
for F500 companies in the central U.S. The Internet 
Systems & Technologies division (IS&T) targets the 
Internet segment of the communications industry. 

TAI sells all Sun hardware and software cc 


pany mostly works at the enterprise level. ompany’s 
daiabase must be accessible by the entire company; 

not just workgroup-specific,” says Keith Wolters, direc- 
tor of marketing. “ dress the entire enterprise you 
have to be able to work at all levels, so it’s not a matter 
of half my company being workgroup-certified and half 
being enterprise-certified.” 

Projects will always be a mix of enterprise and work- 
group levels, says Wolters. “Some companies do a bot- 
tom-up approach, while some more visionary companies 
will have us bid on an entire Sun solution. 

“A lot also depends on where a company is with its 
telationship with Sun. If the company needs to make its 
first inroad, they may start at the workgroup level and 
work up to enterprise level.” 
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KEITH WOLTERS 
DIRECTOR OF MARKETING 


\: What is the difference between certification and authorization? 


A: Authorization means that you can sell a product, but you 
don't have to know how it works. Certification is a process 
implemented by Sun which includes rigorous training, and 
means that we're certified to be competent in selling, sup- 
porting and maintaining Sun software and hardware. 


y is certification important to the potential customer? 
A: Certification tells our customer that we've made an 
investment in our people. That shows a company consider- 
ing doing business with us that we view the relationship as 
more than a “here's the box, see you later” deal. It means 
we're in this for the long haul, and there's a true partnership 
between the customer and us. It means that we can do what 
we say we can do. This gives the customer that warm fuzzy 
feeling that keeps them coming back to us. 


\k: Does the user understand that message, or does that require an educa- 


tional effort? 


A: Those who are Sun-literate understand the implications 
of the certification process. Those who are just starting to 
go to Sun need more education and typically they look for 
more information from Sun. We often educate them, but 
this is a one-time process. 


LL: What are you doing with Java? 


A: We've already written several very large applications. 
These are 100% Java-based applications, exceeding 
200,000 lines of code. The next generation of our product 
will be in Java. We endorse Java; our company is a strong 


believer in its future and applicability in corporate America. 


it: What do you see as the next critical IT shift? 


A: The concept of an OS-less machine, the network com- 
puter (NC). Corporate America doesn’t seem to have fully 
embraced this yet. Still, the concept is making inroads. 

There will be a big battle between NCs and Microsoft/ 
Intel machines. I believe both could end up claiming vic- 
tory. The concept will evolve more readily over the next few 
years, and the battle for the device and the OS will heat up. 

What this means is that we will need people certified in 
the new paradigm. It doesn't change our model, but it 
changes the tools in our doctor's bag. Our support will be 
needed even more. 
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User/IS team grows extranet 


> Programmer, biologist team up for customers 


By Carol Sliwa 


CHARLES RIVER LABORATORIES, 
Inc., the world’s largest produc- 
er of laboratory animals, has 
massive quantities of data 
stored around the world. 

What the Wilmington, Mass., 
company doesn’t have is an 
army of programmers to write 
applications that can extract that 
information and make it usable 
via intranets and extranets by its 
1,800 employees and hundreds 
of customers. 

In fact, the task of writing the 
intranet/extranet application fell 
to just two Charles River em- 
ployees. One, Mark Cerra, is a 
programmer by trade. The oth- 
er, William Shek, is a veterinary 
microbiologist with no formal 
training in computer science 


but a keen interest in the tech- 
nology “borne of necessity,” as 
he put it. 

The teaming works well, they 
said. Cerra, a manager of scien- 
tific programming at 
Charles River, has 
the technology back- 
ground, and Shek, 
director of diagnostic 
servers, knows the 
scientific needs of 
the company’s com- 
mercial testing labs. 

For the past dozen 
years, they have 
worked on a variety 
of applications that 
help organize and 
manage the process 
of receiving animal 
and serum samples, 
testing them and re- 


PHOTOS BY CAROL SLIWA 


(above) 


porting the results. 

They even automated part of 
the process after the 1989 pur- 
chase of a robot. 

Their lab information sys- 
tems let internal workers share 
over leased lines data stored in 

AS/400 databases. 
But customers 
had to submit test 
requests and get 
results by fax or 
mail. Customers, 


William Shek 


and Mark 


Cerra worked 
together to devel- 
op Charies River 
Labs’ extranet 


Sites don't toe the bottom line 


> Factors other than 
profits fuel drive to Web 


By Patrick Thibodeau 

CLEARLY CANADIAN BEVERAGE 
Corp. didn’t create a corporate 
Web site to make money. It 
wanted something that has be- 
come nearly as indispensible as 
profits: a presence on the World 
Wide Web. 

But the lack of financial pay- 
back made some senior man- 
agers at Vancouver-based Clear- 
ly Canadian wonder if it was 
worth it. 

“We had to get a consensus 
of our senior managers, some 
of whom haven't been actively 
involved in the rise of the 
net,” said Kelly Lendvoy, who 
spearheaded the Web effort at 
Clearly Canadian. The recently 
launched Web site cost $50,000 
to develop. 


IMAGE CONSCIOUS 

“I don’t think our corporate site 
is going to sell more Clearly 
Canadian immediately, but my 
job is to establish and maintain 
relationships with important au- 
diences,” said Lendvoy, who is 


also director of corporate com- 
munications. 

Lendvoy isn’t alone. “We 
would be remiss to think that 
the Web site would bring us 
tremendous business volume,” 
said Tom O’Donohoe, who led a 
Web site project at Redwood 
Systems, Inc. in Menlo Park, 


; Clearly Canadian’s 
oR 
APCS SL 
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Calif., a transportation logistics 
outsourcer that was formed in 
January. The Web site, which 
went up several weeks ago, “is a 
very effective and cost-effective 
way to basically introduce our 
company to the world,” he said. 

Corporate Web sites that pro- 
vide information about prod- 
ucts, financial statements and 
press releases are the norm to- 
day. Among Fortune. 1,000 


ee 


companies, 80% to 85% have a 
Web presence, according to 
Gartner Group, Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn. “If I call you and 
you don’t have voice mail, I 
think you’re really out of it,” 
said Gartner analyst Geri Spiler. 
The same perception applies to 
Web sites, she said. 

But corporate 
Web sites aren't 
income produc- 
ers. “Expectations 
should be [that] 
there to 
maintain contact 
and provide a 
base for new peo- 
ple to start gain- 
ing contact with 
company. 

There shouldn't 

be an expectation 
of monetary gain,” said Harry 
Fenik, an analyst at Zona Re- 
search, Inc. in Redwood City, 
Calif. 

Despite the hundreds of cor- 
porate role models on the Web, 
neither Clearly Canadian nor 
Redwood — both relative late- 
comers to the Web — used a 
cookie-cutter approach to creat- 
ing a Web site. Officials at both 

Web sites, page 50 
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such as pharmaceutical compa- 
nies, either purchase disease- 
free animals from Charles Riv- 
er and ask the company to 
perform specific tests on them 
or send samples they want 
tested. 

Shek originally considered 
developing a PC application that 
would let customers send in 
floppy disks that contain de- 
scriptions of the animal or 
serum sample they were sub- 
mitting and the tests they want- 
ed done. 

But the advent of extranets 
raised the possibility that 
Charles River could let cus- 
tomers communicate with the 
company in an easier way. Em- 
ployees at Charles River’s plants 
and labs around the world also 
would reap the benefits, gaining 
the ability to post results to a 

Extranet, page 50 


Service gives 
extranet host 
more control 


By Mitch Wagner 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Information 
Systems, Inc. (GEIS) last week 
rolled out a new version of its 
extranet hosting service de- 
signed to let companies use In- 
ternet technology to build pri- 
vate trading communities 
among business partners. 

GE InterBusiness Partner 
2.0 provides companies with 
greater ability to customize their 
World Wide Web sites for indi- 
vidual users. The system, based 
on Netscape Communications 
Corp.’s SuiteSpot 3.1, lets com- 
panies set up individual log- 
ins for each business partner. 
It also controls on a page-by- 
page basis which areas of a site 
and what kinds of information 
each business partner can ac- 
cess. 

GEIS is one of many compa- 
nies that offer Web hosting ser- 
vices, including all the major In- 
ternet service providers and 
telephone companies. The GEIS 

GEIS, page 50 
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companies said they struggled 
with myriad design and content 
issues, with the goal of making 
their Web sites as engaging as a 
well-plotted story. 

Redwood Systems, for in- 
stance, wanted a Web site that 
was user-friendly, direct and 
simple. It decided to eliminate 
as much as possible the need to 
scroll or click another line. 


NO TIME FOR SCROLLING 
“Our target audience are senior- 
level people in corporate Ameri- 
ca, and we felt that they didn’t 
have the patience or the time to 
be scrolling or jumping 
around,” O’Donohoe said. Red- 
wood Systems’ Web site cost 
$15,000 to develop. 

For its part, Du Pont Pho- 
tomasks, Inc. — which was 
spun off last year from Du Pont 
Co. — wanted to use the Web 
to help establish a separate 
identity for itself, said Tom 
Blake, senior product marketing 
manager. 

The Round Rock, Texas-based 
company also wanted a Web 
site that appealed to a broad au- 
dience, which encompasses 
everyone from customers to 
people with interest in the com- 
pany. “Probably the biggest 
challenge that we had was that 
we had too much information 
to put on the site. We really had 
to focus on the right type of in- 
formation as well as the right 
amount,” Blake said. 


IS NEEDS A ROLE 

Many companies hire outside 
designers to create Web sites, 
and most Web design projects 
— 75% of them, according to a 
Gartner study — are driven by 
a company’s marketing depart- 
ment. But information systems 
leaders should have a role in 
Web site creation. 

“IT needs to continue to 
move toward the marketer’s 
mind-set and vice versa,” said 
Chip Perry, senior MIS director 
of information strategy at food 
manufacturer Pillsbury Co. in 
Minneapolis. “There needs to 
be a partnership from day one.” 

“The opportunity for both 
groups to partner offers big 
leverage in terms of mutual 
learning and creatively develop- 
ing new ideas together,” Perry 
said. “The insights of one group 
will feed the other.”0 


SYMANTEC CORP. has announced 
Visual Page for Windows 95 
and Windows NT 4.0, a Hyper- 
text Markup Language editor 
for World Wide Web page de- 
sign. 

According to the Cupertino, 
Calif., company, the software 
includes a standard tool bar, 
professional templates, tutori- 
als and autosizing capability. 
The tool also supports Java ap- 
plets, plug-ins from Netscape 
Communications Corp. and 
embedded video. 

Visual Page for Windows 95 
and NT 4.0 costs $79.95. 
Symantec 
(541) 334-6054 


www.symantec.com 


SHOWBASE, INC. has announced 
ShowBase Extra Version 2.0, 
software to publish databases 
directly to the World Wide Web 
or a corporate intranet. 
According to the Aylmer, 
Quebec, company, the wizard- 
driven database migration tool 
supports more than 40 data- 
base packages and runs on 15 
Web server platforms. It en- 
ables users to create their own 
search interface using any 


word processing program with 

the ability to save in Hypertext 

Markup Language format. 
Pricing ranges from $1,499 

to $4,499, depending on the 

platform. 

ShowBase 

(819) 685-2273 

www.showbase.com 


CE SOFTWARE, INC. has an- 
nounced QuickMail Office, an 
electronic-mail package for 
small and midsize businesses 
and workgroups. 

According to the West Des 
Moines, Iowa, company, the 
software is comprised of 
QuickMail Pro client software 
for Windows and the Macin- 
tosh and a Post Office Protocol- 
3 E-mail server that runs on 
Windows 95 or Windows NT. It 
features a built-in spell check- 
er, automatic mail manage- 
ment, encoding for attach- 
ments, mailing list capabilities 
and an E-mail on-demand fea- 
ture. 

Pricing starts at $379.95 for 
five users. 

CE Software 
(515) 221-1801 
www.cesoft.com 


PERSEUS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
has announced SurveySolu- 
tions, a Web-based version of 
its survey design and analysis 
software. 

The Braintree, Mass., compa- 
ay said application wizards help 
users create questionnaires in a 
word processor, post them to 
the World Wide Web or distrib- 
ute them using electronic mail. 
They also automatically collect 
responses in a database, ana- 
lyze the results and quickly pro- 
duce presentations. 

SurveySolutions costs $149. 
Perseus Development 
(781) 848-8100 
www.perseusdevelopment.com 


BLUE LOBSTER SOFTWARE, INC. 
has announced the Stingray 
3270 Software Development 
Kit (SDK), software that en- 
ables connectivity between Java 
clients and mainframe data. 
According to the Rochester, 
N.Y., company, the software 
creates Java-based applets that 
communicate with mainframe 
applications using terminal 
emulation from any Java-sup- 
porting platform. Stingray 
records host sessions, converts 


User/IS team grows extranet 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 


central database. 

“All of a sudden, everyone re- 
alized we could not just show 
pictures on the Internet but re- 
ally do business,” Shek said. 

When the extranet is up and 
running by the end of the year, 
customers will need a password, 
customer identification code 
and individual code to access a 
form that will let them tell 
Charles River which samples 
they want tested and request re- 
sults. 


DATABASE OVER MAINFRAME 
The need for speed during the 
development process prompted 
Charles River to use Microsoft 
Corp.’s SQL Server database for 
data storage. 

“It would be great to store da- 
ta on the mainframe because 
no one doubts the mainframe 
computer is more stable than a 
PC,” Shek said. “But we be- 
lieved it would be easier to do 
rapid application development 
using SQL Server.” 

And rather than use the Win- 
dows-centric Visual Basic to de- 
velop the user interface, the 


company will use Java because 
“it’s now become clear that for 
the Internet, if you want to 
make applications that anyone 
can access, regardless of what 
kind of system they have, it has 
to be in Java,” Shek said. 

Shek and Cerra are in the 


GEIS extranet 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 


offering differs because it also 
offers extensive custom coding 
to connect a Web site to back- 
end applications, such as main- 
frame software, order-fulfill- 
ment applications and inventory 
applications, said Guy Fisher, 
manager of messaging solu- 
tions at GEIS. Major competi- 
tors to the GEIS offering in- 
clude big systems integrators, 
such as IBM and Electronic Da- 
ta Systems Corp., as well as 
smaller specialty integrators 
such as Cambridge Technology 
Partners, Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass. 


process of learning Java, so they 
can’t really write the code them- 
selves. Instead, they use a tool 
called JADE from Vision Soft- 
ware Tools, Inc. in Oakland, 
Calif. Shek said he likes the 
tool, particularly because it lets 
him quickly write scalable appli- 


offers control 


Combining Web hosting with 
outsourcing services such as the 
development of interfaces to 
back-end data solves a big prob- 
lem for users setting up ex- 
tranets, said Chris Stevens, an 
analyst at Aberdeen Group, Inc. 
in Boston. 

“In extranets and intranets, 
the pieces that are flaky and 
haven't worked very well are the 
integration with existing sys- 
tems,” Stevens said. “You can 
host the site externally — they 
run the hardware and amortize 
the cost of the hardware — but 
then you still have to do the sys- 


them to Java code and creates 

Java-based applications that di- 

rectly access and run legacy da- 

ta across the World Wide Web. 
The Stingray 3270 SDK costs 

$395 until Sept. 30, after which 

it will cost $795. 

Biue Lobster Software 

(716) 546-3550 

www.bluelobster.com 


WBT SYSTEMS, INC. has an- 
nounced TopClass Server 2.0, a 
cross-platform, World Wide 
Web-based interactive training 
software for Windows, Macin- 
tosh and Unix systems. 

According to the San Fran- 
cisco company, the software is 
a server-side application de- 
signed to facilitate the creation, 
management and secure deliv- 
ery of training programs that 
users access through Web 
browsers. It includes electronic 
mail, customized course pages, 
discussion-group facilities, au- 
tomated testing features and 
summary reports on student 
performance. 

Pricing starts at $1,295 for 
25 users. 
WBT Systems 


(415) 487-2250 


cations that are rules-based, so 
they don’t have to write a lot of 
code to access information 
stored in the database. 

“The more efficient we are, 
the better we can treat our em- 
ployees and customers,” Shek 
said. He said they are trying to 
be entrepreneurial rather than 
“study everything to death.” 

“The real benefit is not how 
much money we save,” Cerra 
said. “It’s how much more busi- 
ness we generate.” 0 


tems integration elsewhere.” 

But Richard Warren, vice 
president of information ser- 
vices at Judd’s, Inc., a large 
printer in Strasburg, Va., said 
he was skeptical. He said the 
GEIS service might appeal to 
GEIS’s existing user base but 
not to other users. Web hosting 
and creating connections to 
back-end applications are done 
fairly easily, he said. 

“Running a Web site and con- 
trolling access to the Web site is 
a fairly primitive and rudimen- 
tary capability,” Warren said. 
“Back-end capability is getting 
easier by the moment. They 
have managed to offer a combi- 
nation of services [so] that it’s 
easy enough for end users to do 
themselves.” 0 
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Remember when owning a strategic network didnt have to cost you the world? We do. 


New York Stock Exchange—Listed (CS) 
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impler way to work, 


At the risk of sounding too boastful, Cabletron’s networks 
greatly reduce the cost of ownership across the board through: 


¢ Proven investment protection 

Cabletron provides hardware and software solutions that 
continue to keep pace with changing demands without forcing 
you into costly infrastructure upgrades. For instance, our MMAC 
switching platform—introduced more than ten years ago-is still 
being relied on in thousands of customer sites because it was 
designed to accommodate new technologies. And today, our 
SmartSwitching platforms not only continue this tradition by 
featuring built-in support for Fast Ethernet and ATM, but pave 
the way for newer technologies such as Gigabit Ethernet. 


* Tightly integrated solutions 

Our own leading-edge technology, combined with strategic 
partnerships and acquisitions, results in an ever-expanding, 
standards-based product line that excels in all environments— 
including today’s mixed topology, multivendor networks. 


* Maximum uptime, increased productivity 
Cabletron'’s fault-tolerant hardware and management software 
work together to prevent lengthy network outages, automatically. 


¢ High-speed, easy-to-use features 

Through advanced, value-add features like plug-n-play 
operation; dedicated bandwidth per user; and adds and moves 
without changes, Cabletron’s solutions immediately improve 
network performance and reduce day-to-day expenses. 


¢ Greater control of resources 

Only Cabletron has the policy-based management and 
user-accountability features to gauge and streamline network costs. 
Now organizations can determine how valuable resources are 
utilized to better plan the long-term direction of the enterprise. 


Now’s the time to gain an upper hand in the battle to overcome 
your cost-of-ownership ‘issues. Call 603-337-0930 
for more information or visit us on the Web at 
www.cabletron.com. 


CdclBLETROM 
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Network security remains 
an oxymoron for many 
organizations, according 
to a recent survey of 
4,226 large and midsize 
companies: 


45% report definite or 
suspected breaches in 
their Internet security 


43% don't regularly 
monitor their networks 
for break-ins 


20% lack formal secu- 
rity policies 

49% of those that 
report a security viola- 
tion haven't installed 
a firewall 


Source: Ernst & Young LLP, New York 


(www.comouterworid.com) 


APL needed an accurate analysis of its WAN for timely tracking of cargo moving worldwide 


> Shipping group realizes financial gain by monitoring network activity 


By Patrick Dryden 


INSTINCT ALONE no longer suf- 
fices for IS managers who must 
nurture networks under pres- 
sure from client/server changes, 
cost controls and constant com- 
petition. 

For example, American Presi- 
dent Lines Ltd. (APL) struggled 
nearly a year after launching a 
network-analysis project to get 
the facts about activity on the vi- 
tal wide-area network that sup- 
ports its container transporta- 


Cisco preps 
Web-based 
management 


By Bob Wallace 


CISCO SYSTEMS, INC. is develop- 
ing Web-based network man- 
agement software that is cheap- 
er and easier to use than 
traditional platform-based sys- 
tems. 

Cisco last week detailed its 
Assured Network Services ini- 
tiative, which calls for integrat- 
ed devices, policy-based net- 
works and service-level 
management applications. Prod- 
ucts are due starting next 
month. 

Cisco officials said the pro- 
grams will dramatically reduce 
the complexity and costs associ- 

Cisco, page 56 


tion service. With its facts 
straight, the company is saving 
thousands by upgrading — and 
sometimes downgrading — to 
optimize performance. 


TRAFFIC JAM 

APL built a global WAN four 
years ago so users worldwide 
could reach mainframe data, 
share files and exchange elec- 
tronic mail. But soon, more so- 
phisticated applications for sales 
automation and cargo tracking 
gobbled up precious bandwidth. 


“We were always flying 
blind,” said John Anderson, vice 
president of telecommunica- 
tions and computing services at 
APL in Oakland, Calif. 

Specifically, information sys- 
tems staffers could never un- 
derstand utilization of its rout- 
ed TCP/IP connections or 
determine upgrade needs, An- 
derson said. 

Bottlenecks lurked through- 
out the WAN, and improve- 
ments were costly gambles. 

APL, page 54 
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Microsoft 
launches 
enterprise NT 


By Laura DiDio 


MICROSOFT CorpP. last week re- 
leased its Windows NT Enter- 
prise Edition 4.0 just in time 
for its Professional Developers 
Conference and just under the 
wire for its promised summer 
ship date. 

At a list price of $3,999 for 
a 25-user license, the Enterprise 
Edition costs more than double 
the $1,468 
that business- 
es now pay 
for a standard 
version of 
Windows NT 
4.0. 

For their 
money, users 
get _ built-in, 
two-way fail- 
over cluster- 
ing support to 
ensure 100% 
network up- 
time; support for 3G bytes of 
memory compared with the 
standard 2G bytes in Windows 
NT 4.0; and the option to run 
NT on servers with up to eight 
symmetrical multiprocessors, 

Microsoft, page 54 
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LAN blitz sharpens Panthers’ claws 


» Expansion team builds 
net from the ground up 


By Bob Wallace 


THE CAROLINA PANTHERS have 
gone from National Football 
League expansion team to 
playoff power in just two sea 
sons — helped at least in part 
by a network that is compact 
but powerful. 

The network has been ex- 
panded from one LAN segment 
to a 100M bit/sec. backbone 
with WAN links. 

And the team’s IS staff hopes 
the benefits of the network will 
be showcased this evening 
when the Panthers battle divi- 
sion rival San Francisco 49ers 
on Monday Night Football at the 
Panthers’ home, Ericsson Field 


Se 


The Carolina Panthers use expanded network to simplify 


pregame preparations 


in Charlotte, N.C. 

Preparation would have been 
tough if Roger Goss, MIS man- 
ager for the Panthers, hadn't de- 
cided to install switching from 


Xylan Corp. to provide the 
team’s staff high-speed access to 
information on servers from 
four vendors. 

Panthers, page 54 
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LAN helps Panthers keep claws sharp 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 





“We needed that because the 
coaches create complex graph- 
ics, like playbook diagrams and 
game plans, and download 
them from servers to worksta- 
tions,” Goss said. 

“We wanted to keep the net- 
work flat and simple,” he said. 

It now has 83 users, split be- 
tween 10M and 100M bit/sec. 
LAN segments, but with 100M 
bit/sec. links from switches to 
servers. 

In the $500,000 project, 
Goss tied multiple switches to- 
gether using a 100M bit/sec. 
Fiber Distributed Data Interface 
backbone. 


“It’s quite unusual to hear of 


such a small but high-pow- 
ered network,” said Daniel 
Briere, president of Tele- 
Choice, Inc., a Verona, N.]J., 
consultancy that specializes in 
networking. 

“It’s clearly the graphics 
and some of the technologies 
they’re looking at that have 
driven the need for the 
speed,” Briere said. 


NO REQUIREMENTS 
There was no requirement to 
sell management on the proj- 
ect, Goss said. 

“I’m given authority to do 
what I think should be done 
and am held accountable,” he 


APL keeps close tabs on WAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


As a result, slow connections 
for users and customers hurt 
APL’ ability to compete in the 
shipping world, said Ramona 
Cuevas, senior manager of plan- 
ning and engineering. Her task 
was to reveal current and histor- 
ical shipping trends, predict the 
impact of new client/server ap- 
plications and design the net- 
work that will result from API's 
expected merger with Neptune 
Orient Lines in Singapore. 


The biggest roadblock was 
“putting the analysis 
project on the back 
burner when other 
priorities came up.” 


~ Ramona Cuevas, APL 


Instead of piecing together 
performance data from several 
tools, APL opted for an integrat- 
ed suite of analysis and simula- 
tion software from Make Sys- 
tems, Inc. in Mountain View, 
Calif. 


DISAPPEARING HELP 
Applying that complex software 
required a week’s training for 
two full-time, special operators, 
Cuevas said. 

“They must have a very ana- 
lytical mind, be organized and 
process-oriented, and a little cre- 
ative,” she said. Last month, 
one operator took this new skill 


elsewhere, a common problem 
for every IS group. 

APL didn’t actually benefit 
from the Make Systems tools 
until about nine months after it 
adopted them, Cuevas said. 

Besides the time needed to 
understand and implement the 
software, the company had to 
wait for performance data to ac- 
crue so the software could run 
accurate simulations and make 
predictions. The biggest road- 
block, though, was “putting the 
analysis project on the back 
burner when other priorities 
came up,” Cuevas said. 

That was a big mistake in 
hindsight, now that APL can 
better manage its WAN through 
accurate measurements, Cuevas 
said. The Make Systems suite 
would have paid for itself soon- 
er, she said. 

NetMaker XA costs from 
$7,000 to $15,000 per tool, 
plus special plug-in modules 
that cost between $1,500 and 
$9,500. When budgeting for 
the WAN, IS can examine actu- 
al utilization and forecast real 
needs “instead of throwing 
bandwidth at problems and go- 
ing on gut feelings,” Cuevas 
said. For example, APL saved 
money by reducing an under- 
used T1 link to 56K bit/sec. 

By pinpointing a design flaw 
in one key application that 
“brought the network to its 
knees during the busiest part of 
the day,” APL prevented dou- 
bling another link’s speed at a 
cost of $5,000 per month, 
Cuevas said.O 


Microsoft 


rather than a maximum of four 
processors. 

The product is overkill for 
those who usc run-of-the-mill 
applications, but it could be im- 
portant for leading-edge users 
such as banks or brokerages 
that run resource-intensive ap- 
plications and need fault toler- 
ance even for applications that 
don’t run on high-end Unix 
servers, said Neil Macdonald, an 
analyst at Gartner Group, Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn. 

Andy Doran, MIS manager at 
PMP Corporate Systems Ltd. in 
London, said eight-way process- 
ing and built-in fail-over will 
more than pay for themselves if 
the network goes down. 

“The cost of lost data is incal- 
culable, so we’re not complain- 
ing about pricing,” he said. 

But Jeff Dazell, LAN adminis- 
trator of network services for 
corporate support ai Dana 
Corp., said he doesn’t need the 
advanced functionality right 
now. 

The $7 billion automotive 
parts company in Toledo, Ohio, 
has 45,000 users on the net- 
work. 

“We can’t make a business 
case for switching to the Win- 
dows NT Enterprise Edition 
now. It’s for people who need 
extreme multiprocessing capa- 
bilities, and that’s not us,” he 
said. 

Dazell also said he is hesitant 
about being the first to install 
newly released operating system 
software. 


explained. 

The Panthers also needed a 
frame-relay link to other 
teams and to the NFL office 
for electronic mail, and to 
keep the league apprised of 
its waiver wire moves. 

If the Panthers pick up a 
player on the wire but don’t 
notify the league within a cer- 
tain deadline or time frame 
the deal would be canceled, 
Goss said. 


VIDEO SWITCH 

The Panthers are very inter- 
ested in digitized video, 
which would allow them to 
more easily share game films 


Coaches share scouting reports, to with other teams. 
set up Panther plans of attack 


“We made the move to 


He is especially leery, he 
said, because Microsoft has had 
to ship multiple patches for 
its Windows NT Service Pack 
4.0 update. “That’s uncon- 
scionable. For the amount of 
money we’re paying [for Win- 
dows NT], it should be perfect. 
The way things are now we 
can’t put software into produc- 
tion until after we’ve tested it 
two to four months,” Dazell 
said. 

Bill Weyrick, manager of user 
support and network services at 
Dartmouth Hitchcock Medical 
Center in Lebanon, N.H., which 
has about 10,000 users, said he 
is interested in the NT Enter- 
prise Edition but will “review it 
a bit more” before making a fi- 
nal decision. 

“We want lower pricing 
across the board on Windows 


“For the amount of money 
we're paying [for Windows 
NT], it should be perfect. 
The way things are now, 
we can't put software into 
production until after 
we've tested it two to four 
months.” 


~ Jeff Dazell, Dana Corp. 


and Windows NT products. We 
are considering it because we 
need the power and redundan- 
cy of the clustering, but we 
won't install it right away,” 
Weyrick said. 


switching in part to have the in- 
frastructure to handle this once 
the league finalizes a plan for 
it,” Goss said. 

“You have to have a solid in- 
frastructure before you can 
think about digitized video,” 
Briere said. 

The network is taxed most 
heavily from Mondays to 
Wednesdays; on those days, the 
Panther coaches produce and 
distribute game plans, updated 
playbooks and other items in 
preparation for the next week’s 
game. 

“That’s also when our staff 
sends in their scouting reports 
for the next opponent, and they 
are pulled into the process,” 
Goss said.O 


Jim Clark, a consulting sys- 
tems engineer at a large Califor- 
nia bank with 60,000 Windows 
NT users, has beta-tested Win- 
dows NT Enterprise Edition for 
the past several months and 
likes the advanced functionality. 
Clark said he expects the street 
price to be about 35% below list 
price, which would make the 
purchase less painful. 

Clark said the bank is weigh- 
ing the price premiums of the 
Microsoft Enterprise software 
packages against the benefits of 
guaranteed 100% uptime. 

“The 100% uptime will win 
out,” Clark predicted. 

The clustering capability 
should help the bank minimize 
costs by running applications 
on both servers to maximize op- 
erations, he said. 

“If the networks are down for 
any reason, our business stops.” 
Clark said. “We’re not penny- 
wise and pound-foolish.” 0 
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Monitoring tool 


Start-up WinVista Corp. in 
Boca Raton, Fla., recently 
introduced a_ reporting 
tool that can tell managers 
what programs, Web sites 
and files users are access- 
ing. Besides employee 
monitoring, WinVista Pro 
can let. trainers or the 
help desk find out where 
users have trouble running 
an application by tracking 
their time and keystrokes. 
WinVista Pro — starts at 
$100 per Windows station. 
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A SmartMart™ data mart from Information Builders. 


Think SmartMart™... The Smarter Data Mart 


SmartMart provides all the tools, technology and services 
you needto build, use and manage a data mart... in one 
proven and affordable package. You get tools for data 
extraction and movement, transformation, multidimensional 
data storage, reporting and analysis, Web access,and 
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in Canada call (416) 364-2760 


SmartMart is a trademark of information Builders, Inc. New York, NY (212) 736-4433 E-mail: info@ibi.com 
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Insurer uses workflow system to carve niche 


By Barb Cole-Gomolski 


BANKS, INSURANCE PROVIDERS and tele- 
phone companies all have the same 
problem — they sell products and ser- 
vices that look just like those of their 


competitors. For instance, customers 
have a hard time distinguishing one in- 
surance company’s policies from another 
or judging which long-distance tele- 
phone service is the best. 

In businesses such as those, cus- 
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tomers move or stay based largely on the 
quality of customer service they receive. 

“When people call us, I want them to 
think, ‘My God, that felt good,’ ” said 
David Ferguson, chief technical officer at 
ARM Financial, a Louisville, Ky., compa- 
ny that sells retirement annuities. That 
“feel good” experience translates into 
more sales, Ferguson said. 


CALL CENTER 

To spread that feeling, Ferguson is in- 
stalling a system designed to let him 
manage in one place incoming calls and 
the back-office applications customer 
service representatives use. 

The system is ViewStar 5.0 a work- 
flow/call-center management application 
from Redmond, Wash.-based Mosaix, 
Inc. The system was designed to reduce 
the amount of time customer service 
people spend on the phone with cus- 
tomers, thus saving money, But Fergu- 
son said he is less concerned about re- 
ducing talk time. He wants the 
conversations between his 35 customer 
service representatives and the agents or 
customers that call in to be more fruit- 
ful. Customer service representatives will 
be able to tell, for instance, whether an 
agent calling in has sold one annuity or 


300, Ferguson said. 

Chris Selland, an analyst at The Yan- 
kee Group in Boston, said Mosaix’s ap- 
proach of combining call center manage- 
ment and workflow is unique and can be 
powerful for certain companies. “It’s a 
good fit for companies where calls are 
typically passed off to somebody else in 
the company,” he said. 

On the downside, the marriage of call 
centers and workflow could result in 
larger-scale applications that would need 
to be significantly more scalable than the 
average workflow application. 

ViewStar 5.0 is the first major software 
upgrade since workflow maker ViewStar 
Corp. merged with call-management 
vendor Digital Systems International, 
Inc. to form Mosaix. The ViewStar sys- 
tem works with Mosaix call-management 
systems and those from other vendors. 
And ViewSiar 5.0 now lets users with 
World Wide Web browsers have access to 
workflow applications. 

Patrick Funck, project manager at 
Zurich American Insurance Group in 
Schaumburg, Ill., said Zurich has about 
10 remote locations that previously 
couldn't participate in workflow applica- 
tions. They can do so now via browsers. 
“Some of these offices have fewer than 
four people, and it just didn’t make 
sense to put in $100,000 worth of infra- 
structure to support the workflow appli- 
cation for them,” Funck said.O 


Cisco preps Web-based management idea 
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ated with the design, deployment and 
operation of a Cisco network. That will 
be done by integrating point applications 
from more than a dozen companies they 
have acquired. 

Cisco will use the Internet as a “plat- 
form” for a series of applications that 
could eventually eliminate the need for 
their alternatives. 

“What Cisco is doing is completely 
‘Webifying’ their network management,” 
said an analyst briefed by Cisco. “And 
they’re adding value by providing a tie to 
[Cisco’s} customer service World Wide 
Web site for service and support.” The 
analyst requested anonymity. 


NEW RELEASES 

On tap for mid-October is Cisco Enter- 
prise Accounting for NetFlow. That pack- 
age performs end-to-end network ac- 
counting, which lets users monitor and 
control network costs. Administrators 
can identify usage by device, application, 
end user or department and charge them 
accordingly. 

Also due is Cisco Works for Switched 
Internetworks 2.1, which will let users 
more easily identify and troubleshoot 
problems in their networks. It also helps 
them with campus network design and 
planning. 

The San Jose, Calif., vendor said it will 
develop versions of those packages for 
Windows platforms. 

Cisco now offers Cisco Works, a series 
of Simple Network Management Proto- 


col-based internetworking management 
software applications. They allow for 
monitoring of devices, easy configuration 
maintenance and Cisco product trou- 
bleshooting. 

The applications have been integrated 
with several popular network manage- 
ment systems, including SunNet Manag- 
er on Solaris workstations, HP Open- 
View on Sun Microsystems, Inc. and 
Hewlett-Packard Co. systems and IBM 
NetView for AIX. 

George Deyett uses Web-based func- 
tionality with Cabletron Systems, Inc.’s 
Spectrum network management system. 

“We use a Web server to send reports 
to interested parties,” said Deyett, 
telecommunications operations manager 
at Polaroid Corp. in Waltham, Mass. Po- 
laroid is a Cabletron and Cisco shop. 

Deyett hasn’t closed the door on 
Cisco. 

“I'd be interested in anything Web- 
wise that Cisco could develop for its Cat- 
alyst 5000 LAN switches,” he said. 

Another Cisco user said Web-based 
management is a big step in the right 
direction. 

“What we eventually want is Web tech- 
nology combined with ‘push’ technolo- 
gy,” said Joe Askins, director of data 
communications at Arizona State Uni- 
versity in Tempe. 

“If we have a problem with the net- 
work, we want a system that can use 
push technology to notify me immedi- 
ately,” Askins said.O 
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Do you want to deploy serious information 
systems on your corporate intranet? 

Then give users access to live data...not 
static pages. How? With WebFOCUS, the 
ultimate data publishing system for the 
corporate Web. 


With WebFOCUS you can: 


@ Publish live data from virtually any 
database on any computer platform 


CALL THE BUILDERS 


In Canada call (416) 364-2760 


FOCUS and WebFOCUS are trademarks of Information Builders, Inc. New York, NY 
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@ Join and aggregate files from multiple 
databases on heterogeneous platforms 


@ Display fully formatted and styled 
reports with no more than a standard 
Web browser on the desktop 


@ Launch simple queries or create 
sophisticated ad hoc reports from your 
Web browser 


@ Automatically create dynamic 
hyperlinks so users can drill down on 
reports for more detailed information 
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World Leader in Enterprise Reporting 
WebFOCUS is designed and supported by 
Information Builders, a world ieader in 
enterprise reporting and analysis systems 
for more than 15 years. 


Take a Test Drive! 

For more information and a live 
demonstration of WebFOCUS, visit our 
Web site or call our toil-free number 
listed below. 


infarmation 
Builders. 


www.ibi.com 
(800) 969-INFO 
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By Alice LaPlante 


Surprise, surprise. 
Technology is not 
the No. 1 factor 
in determining 
whether a 
high-tech start-up 
will break away 


from the pack 


Formula for success: 


Equal parts pain, vision, 
money, luck and timing 


“Man iS most uniquely 


human,” wrote the American philoso- 
pher Eric Hoffer, “when he turns ob- 
stacles into opportunities.” 

That pretty much sums up the key 
ingredient for determining if a high- 
tech start-up has a fighting chance. Not 
whether an established entrepreneur has 
a stunningly brilliant idea. Not whether 
the best and brightest whiz kids from 
Stanford or MIT are on the founding 
team. Not whether the company has 
deep-pocket funding available from the 
hottest venture capital team. And cer- 
tainly not whether a cool — or even the 
coolest — technology is ready to ship. 

No, the No. 1 determinant of 
whether a particular company is going 
to make it is whether people — some- 
where — are in pain. 

That is, whether there's a serious 
problem disrupting the lives of poten- 
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tial customers. 

“People will not beat a path to your 
door just because you have a great prod- 
uct,” warns David Cearley, vice presi- 
dent and service director for Work- 
group Computing Strategies Service at 
Meta Group, Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

But if a new enterprise offers a cost- 
effective antidote for that pain, then, 
maybe, there’s a chance of success. 

Of course, a number of other ingre- 
dients for success emerged when we 
talked to the men and women actually 
out on the firing line. Like vision. Pas- 
sion. Marketing savvy. Good old-fash- 
ioned luck. And yes, naturally, compe- 
tent technology. 

Read on, and see for yourself. 


1. A whole lotta pain. 


This is completely nonnegotiable: 


There must be a big — and as-yet 
unsolved — problem out in the world. 

“The trick is to successfully identify 
a problem that is costing people unac- 
ceptable time and money and aggrava- 
tion,” says Richard Schwartz, chair- 
man and chief technology officer of 
Diffusion, Inc., the Mountain View, 
Calif.-based maker of IntraExpress, an 
Internet-based “push” product. “Then, 
when you show them your solution, 
they will immediately — and urgently 
— demand to buy it.” 


2. Timing, timing, 
timing. 
It’s really quite simple. You can't be a 
moment too early introducing your 
product or service. Or a millisecond 
too late. 

If you're too early, you end up doing 
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what Shikhar Ghosh calls “missionary 
work.” “People must already be talking 
about the problem, must already agree 
that something needs to be done,” says 
Ghosh, CEO and president of Open 
Market, Inc., a maker of Internet trans- 
action management and access-control 
software based in Cambridge, Mass. 

“Timing sinks a lot of companies,” 
concurs Schwartz, who held off build- 
ir.g a Java-dependent product for this 
reason. “Someone might have a great 
idea. And there might be a genuine 
need for the product. But they can run 
out of money waiting for the market to 
catch up.” 

When Shlomo Kramer and Gil 
Shwed — who met while serving in the 
Israeli Army — came up with the con- 
cept in 1992 that eventually turned into 
Check Point Software Technologies 
Ltd., an Israel-based manufacturer of 
network security products, they ended 
up shelving the idea for a full six 
months. A dangerous thing to do in the 
fast-moving world of high-tech start- 
ups? Not at all. In fact, it was the only 
thing to do, according to Kramer, now 
executive vice president of the firm, 
which today commands a 44% share of 
the global firewall market, according to 
The Yankee Group. 

“We knew it was an interesting idea, 
that we had identified a real need and 
had a unique approach, but we also 
knew that the market wasn't quite there 
yet,” Kramer says. If a small company 
comes out with a product even slightly 
early, he says, it runs the very real risk of 
depleting its funds while waiting for the 
world to catch up. “There’s also the 
human side,” he points out. “A start-up 
is a very demanding environment, and 
although living through the ‘anticipa- 
tion’ phase is doable for a year or two, if 
it takes longer than that, your team 
might aot endure.” 


3. Unyielding vision, 
endless flexibility. 


When Michael J. Lyons was building 
his first high-tech start-up in 1977, at 
the age of 26, he was told by experts at 
IBM and Digital Equipment Corp. that 
what he wanted to do — design a 
Cobol engine to restructure aging cor- 
porate applications —was impossible. 

“Fortunately, I was too stupid and 
too young to listen,” says Lyons, who 
just launched his fifth start-up: Arriba 
Tech, an Emeryville, Calif.-based 
Internet content management services 
firm. And that, he says, is the point. 
“You must have a vision that isn’t 
swayed by anybody,” he says. 

Check Point Software's Kramer 
recalls that perhaps 80% of the people 
he talked to about his concept for a 
shrink-wrapped network security prod- 


uct tried to convince him it wouldn't 
fly. “You must believe in your vision,” 
he says. “Listen to everyone, and take 
advice from everyone, but at the end of 
the day, it must be your decision and no 
one else's.” 

And with this type of vision comes 
the ability to say “no.” 

Bob Davis, president and CEO of 
Lycos, Inc., in Framingham, Mass., an 
online “orientation point” that pro- 
vides news, views, reviews and a search 
engine to help people navigate the 
World Wide Web, points out that the 
heads of successful start-ups will 
inevitably be faced with the fact that 
“there’s too much opportunity out 
there.” Lycos, for example, boasted 
200,000 daily visitors in 1995. Today, 
more than 7 million Web browsers 
visit its site each day. “Dozens of com- 
panies come to us, looking to leverage 
this traffic. We have to be very 
focused.” 

Davis believes that allowing growth 
to get ahead of available resources could 
spell disaster. “If you don’t have the peo- 
ple and the infrastructure to deliver, you 
run into trouble,” he says. (See story, at 
right.) 

Other entrepreneurs agree, but they 
caution that unyielding vision must be 
coupled with the willingness to be 
extraordinarily flexible. 

John Butler is president and CEO of 
Network Integrity, Inc.. a Marlboro, 
Mass.-based maker of network recovery 
systems. When he was working with his 
three partners in 1992 to develop a 
business plan centered on data protec- 
tion for corporate networked comput- 
ing environments -— which they 
thought held tremendous revenue 
potential — they rejected a number of 
initial ideas as “nonunique.” “At first, 
we considered some fairly conventional 
concepts for backup storage,” he recalls. 
“Most of them did not demonstrate 
sufficient novelty. Although we could 
see flaws in the current products, there 
was no fundamental advantage to 
entering the market.” 

Yet sticking to the notion that cor- 
porations dependent on networked 
computing would need to guarantee 
the integrity and availability of net- 
work data, Butler and his partners 
kept running ideas past potential cus- 
tomers and venture capitalists until 
they came up with the design for what 
turned into their flagship product, 
LANtegrity. 


4. Enough money — 
from the right people. 


Then there’s the money thing. Most 
founders of high-tech companies rec- 
ommend having enough venture fund- 
ing to continue operations for six 


months to a year. 

“Give yourself a chance,” says Jim 
Dorian, chairman and founder of 
Arbor Software Corp., in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., maker of Essbase, online analyt- 
ical processing server software. “It’s 
very time-consuming to have to keep 
looking for money. You will want to 
put your efforts elsewhere. So make 
sure you have a financial lifeline.” 

But the source of the money is also 
key. Having venture partners who sup- 
port the founders’ vision and who will 
work in harmony with the management 
team is absolutely critical. (See related 
stories, pages 6 and 14.) 


5. Lady Luck. 


Zack Rinat, president and CEO of 
NetDynamics, Inc. in Menlo Park, 


Calif., which markets Internet-based 
products for delivering networked 
applications, met his business partner 
because their children attend the same 
private school. Arriba’s Lyons bumped 
into his first business partner in a tech- 
nical headhunter's office. 

Who says luck has nothing to do 
with it? 

“Software is the toughest Pac-Man 
game in the world,” Lyons says. “You 
can have the product marketing, the 
product positioning, the finances — 
and yet the whole thing dies. No 
matter how smart and how prepared 
and how experienced you are, you 
wont get anywhere without a little 


luck.” 


Alice LaPlante is a freelance writer based 


in Woodside, Calif. 


The rise and fall of Avalon Software 


In 1992, Tucson, Ariz.-based Avalon Soft- 
ware, Inc. was looking good. 


Founded in 1973 by engineer Kim Sheri- 


dan, the firm developed integrated business 
early 1990s, it was widely perceived as a rising 
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Kim Sheridan 


star in the enterprise resource planning (ERP) 
software market. 

Ahead of its time in catching the 
client/server wave, Avalon saw its sales swell to 
more than $21 million in 1994. The compa- 


ny garnered rave reviews from analysts for 


technological innovations well in advance of industry giants such as SAP AG and 


The Baan Co. By January 1995, Avalon was the world’s fifth-largest 


manufac- 


turer of ERP software. Riding high, Avalon estimated that fiscal 1995 sales would 


exceed $45 million. 
Then came the fall. 


Although 1995 revenues yielded a respectable $33 million, the company was 
late shipping the latest release of its flagship product. It also made what many 
observers believed was a fatal decision to continue developing for the Sybase plat- 
form and failed to meet commitments to major customers. By early 1996, the 
firm had lost key marketing and sales executives and had begun running short of 
funds. Even after raising $15 million in additional venture capital, Avalon strug- 
gied to maintain viable cash flow and filed for bankruptcy on July 3, 1996. In 
September 1996, IFS Industrial and Financial Systems, Inc., an international 
ERP software supplier, purchased Avalon's assets for less than $3 million. 

What went wrong? Analysts say Avalon demonstrates how it's not enough to 
be the first — or even the best — company to hit 2 market with a particular 
“gotta-have-it” product. “Avalon had all the makings of a success,” says Jim Shep- 
herd, director of research at Boston-based Advanced Manufacturing Research, 
Inc. “They certainly had the right product at the right time.” The only problem 
was that Avalon was making the sort of commitments that even a much larger 
and'better-funded company would have had trouble meeting. 

“You have to remember, they were still just this little Tucson firm,” Shepherd 
says. “But they got seduced by success.” When global players such as SAP and 
Baan released comparable products, “Avalon’s competitive advantage dried up.” 

Avalon's founder agrees. “We basically outgrew our capability to deliver,” Sheri- 
dan recalls. His advice to would-be high-tech entrepreneurs: “Don’t sign contracts 
which say you'll deliver technology or functionality that doesn’t yet exist.” 

Despite the painful process of burying his company, Sheridan says, “Yes. Oh 
sure,” when asked if he would ever join another start-up. “There's such tremen- 
dous opportunity out there, what with the Internet and World Wide Web,” he 
says. “It’s a very exciting time. Who wouldn't want to be a part of it?” 


— Alice LaPlante 
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Truth or Consequences 


Working with start- 
ups can be risky 
business — but 
there are ways to 


protect yourself 


eae erm cil 


Chip Perry, director of infor- 
mation strategies for The Pillsbury Co. 
in Minneapolis, has had ample oppor- 
tunity to work with new vendors. 
Lately, he’s been involved with vendors 
that build World Wide Web sites. And 
he’s had more than his share of trouble. 

So far, one of his “partners” has gone 
out of business; the other is too busy to 
support the application it built. 

In the world of the Web, “nobody's 
expertise really spans more than 2'/2 or 
3 years,” Perry says. “There is no safe 
haven.” 

Sound familiar? Probably, if you've 
been in a position to work with new, 
unproved technologies, which by their 
very nature are often available only 
through new companies. 

There’s good reason to fret. New 
companies can go out of business or 
grow so fast they can’t keep up with 
demands for technical support. The 
products they tout may be filled 
with glitches, 
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may not work at all or may crash your 
entire system. Or, it may take the firms 
so long to get their products into pro- 
duction that you lose the competitive 
advantage youd gambled on getting. 
It’s a high-risk game, to be sure, and 
users’ experiences range from good to 
awful. Nonetheless, there are measures 
you can take to minimize your risk. 
One strategy, of course, is to nail 
down favorable language in your ven- 
dor contract (see story, page 5). 
Another is to create a thumbnail 
sketch of the company and _ its 
prospects for success. Ask if its 
founders have a good track record in 
technology or in founding other com- 
panies. Do they have big-name ven- 
dors as beta customers or development 
partners? What about marketing or 
distribution _ relationships 
with well-known vendors? 
And adequate financing 
from _ respected 
venture capital 
firms? 


Then there 


are softer considerations: What does 
your gut tell you? Do you trust them? 
Do they come recommended by peo- 
ple you trust? 


Knowing who you’re 
dealing with helps 


James Marek, vice president of retail 
banking at The City National Bank of 
Taylor (Texas), took a risk on Edify 
Corp. in Santa Clara, Calif, because 
he knew and trusted a senior sales 
engineer, Eric Tamblyn in Plano, 
Texas, from a former business relation- 
ship. 

Though Edify, founded in 1990, 
wasnt brand new, Marek considered 
the company young enough to be 
risky, especially since he would be one 
of its first major customers. When 
City National purchased Version 4.0 
of the Electronic Workforce, a tool 
for building interactive self-service 
applications, in December 1995, it 
became the first retail banking cus- 
tomer to do so, 
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City National wanted the product to 
build two related applications. One 
gives customers real-time access to 
account information via the Web; the 
other gives access to account informa- 
tion via an interactive voice-response 
system. 

“We had to take a risk on somebody 
because of the newness of the !Web] 
product,” Marek says. 

Marek and Tamblyn met in 1994. 
Marek was having trouble with a sys- 
tem no longer under warranty from 
Syntellect, Inc. in Atlanta, a vendor of 
interactive voice response systems. 
Tamblyn, who worked at Syntellect, 
helped Marek fix the system on week- 
ends as an independent contractor, 
with the blessing of his employer. 

When Tamblyn joined Edify, he 
introduced Marek to Electronic Work- 
force. Marek says his company has 
been pleased with Edify’s implementa- 
tion, product and ongoing customer 
support. 


Voyager on the Web: 
TravelNet dives in 


Like Marek, Ken Leung, vice president 
of engineering at TravelNet in Santa 
Clara, Calif., chose a new Web prod- 
uct from a young vendor. 

Leung is using Hahtsite from Haht 
Software, Inc. in Raleigh, N.C., to 
build a Web version of TraveiNet’s cor- 
porate travel planning and booking sys- 
tem, called Voyager. The Web version 
now has numerous pilot customers, 

and Haht planned to release the 

software late in the summer. 
In deciding whether 
to go with Hahtsite, 
Leung considered 
the backgrounds 
of the company 
founders and 
company fund- 
ing sources. 
mt wasn't 
too concerned 
about the com- 
pany going 
out of business, 
because they shared 
one of the same ven- 
ture partners [Menlo 
Ventures] we had,” Leung 
says. 

The track record of WHaht’s 
founders also comforted Leung. All 
had experience in technology, and two 
of the four founders -—— Richard Hol- 
comb and Rowland Archer — also had 
founded Q & E Software. A vendor of 
database access software, Q & E was 
sold to Intersolv, Inc. in 1994. 

But what clinched Leung's decision 
to buy Hahtsite was his gut feeling 
about the company. “The president of 


the company [Jim Hebert] came and 
did a sales presentation. That told me 
they really wanted our business,” 
Leung says. 

He hasn't been disappointed. In the 
beginning, Haht sent one of its key 
people to TravelNet for three days, not 
only to explain Hahtsite to Leung's 
team but also to make recommenda- 
tions about how to use it to build a 
Web version of Voyager. Since then, 
Leung says, Haht has worked diligent- 
ly to remove bugs from its product. 

“It is really about people, and they 
had a willingness to work together and 
grow as two companies,” Leung says. 


Trading experience 
for attentiveness 


Roger Crowe, president, CEO and co- 
founder of Edify, said companies in 
their infancy can’t offer their cus- 
tomers stability or certainty. Instead, 
they offer the hard work and attentive 
customer service that Leung experi- 
enced. 

When Edify was new, “we tried 
everything we could to service [the 
customers] as well as we could — and 
not only with our services organization 
but with our best software engineers,” 
Crowe recalls. 

But sometimes, the relationship 
between an emerging company and an 
early customer just doesn’t work — no 
matter how hard everybody involved 
tries. That's been Pillsbury’s experience, 
though Perry declined to elaborate on 
the projects or to name the vendors or 
systems integrators involved. 

In the first case, where the vendor 
went out of business after six weeks on 
the job, Perry was able to turn the job 
over to another systems integrator. 
“We took what little code was usable 
and threw it over to another vendor, 
who got [the Web site] up and running 
on time,” he says. 

In the second case, the work was 
completed, but customer support is 
so-so. “They are growing so fast that 
they can’t support us,” Perry says. 

Setting up a beneficial relationship 
with a new vendor isn’t easy. It’s also 
not a strategy suited to every business 
problem or every IT manager. As 
Crowe recalls, “There was a self-selec- 
tion process among the customers who 
would even talk to vendors who were 
brand new. [The customers] had to 
have a burning need to get a business 
problem solved and didn’t see any 
other way to get the need solved in a 
short time frame. 

“They also had to be risk takers,” he 
says. 


Linda Wilson is a freelance writer based 
in Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Protect yourself 
in legal terms 


If you’re thinking about doing business with a new 


company offering a new technology, it’s important to 
protect your interests in a legal contract, says Los 


Angeles attorney James Kalyvas. 


“Being on the bleeding edge of technology is a 


very high-risk game,” says Kalyvas, who specializes 
in contracts with information-system vendors for the 


law firm of Foley Lardner Weissburg & Aronson. 


“There is no other area where the ‘buyer beware’ 


applies more than in information technology.” 


Kalyvas suggests that any contract you sign 
include language that provides: 


1 An Insurance 
Policy 


Name your company in the ven- 
dor’s “errors and omissions” insur- 
ance policy, although you'll most 
likely have to pay for your coverage. 
Errors and omissions insurance is a 
policy that software vendors pur- 
chase to protect themselves against 
mistakes they make in the course of 
doing business. 


‘D vamages 
Coverage 


Compensates you for what are 
known as “consequential damages,” 
which are losses that flow from a 
product's failure but are not directly 
related to it. Examples of consequen- 
tial damages include lost customer 
orders or downtime. “Assuming this 
product is going to interface with 
other products, 'd want to make 
sure that if my whole system goes 
down, there is someone I can look to 
— other than me — to pay for it.” 


Z cost 
Limits 


Caps fees for implementation costs. 
“If this is the first time they are 
going to do this, it is going to take 
them [the vendor] a long time, and 
it is going to cost them a lot.” 


4 Escrow 


Gives you the right to source code 
if the vendor goes out of business or 
is unable to provide you with ade- 
quate customer support. Most 
often, source code is placed in 
escrow. 


5 A Training 
Schedule 

Promises enough training to turn 
one of your people into an expert. 
“You want to get one of your peo- 
ple tuned in to the inner workings 
of the system, which is unusual 
because it would entail the disclo- 
sure of some confidential informa- 
tion,” says Kalyvas, adding that 
you also could offer to sign a con- 
fidentiality agreement 


5 A Billing 
Schedule 


Outlines a payment schedule tied 
to levels of acceptance testing that 
are based on criteria you define. For 
example, Kalyvas suggests three lev- 
els: The product works, it works 
with other software you already 
own and it works in a production 
environment. 


— Linda Wilson 
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Surf’s up, and 


VCs are riding the wave 


By William P. Densmore 


A strong economy 
and rush of new 
technologies 

is creating a 


funding undertow 


Venture capital, 


once considered a boutique source for 
companies with surefire products in a 
unique market, is becoming a standard 
financing option for most information- 
technology start-ups. 

More than $10 billion was invested 
in 1,502 deals during 1996 — 60 per- 
cent of those in information-technolo- 
gy ventures, according to the annual 
report of the National Venture Capital 
Association (NVCA). That’s up steadily 
from $3.4 billion invested in 823 deals 
in 1991 (see chart, page 7). 

The reasons for the growth include a 
relentless, tide-like rush of new technol- 
ogy opportunities extended by the 
tsunami-like influence of the Internet. 
This is attracting more and more invest- 
ment dollars into venture-capital funds. 
In turn, the rush of investment fuels 
more ideas and more companies. 

Analysts, venture capitalists and 
entrepreneurs alike say the cycle of 
money fueling technology start-ups, 
producing returns and attracting more 
money shows no sign of abating during 
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the 1990s, regardless of macro-econom- 
ic factors. The result: Companies with 
the right mix of management talent, 
product, customers and vision say they 
have no problem getting money. 

“A company with experienced man- 
agement playing in a high-growth mar- 
ket that is demonstrating some major 
shifts and with a unique and propri- 
etary technology and high barriers to 
entry — that’s my definition of a quali- 
ty company,” says Prabhat K. Dubey, 
president and CEO of MMC Net- 
works, Inc., a Sunnyvale, Calif., manu- 
facturer of processor chips for Asyn- 
chronous Transfer Mode and Ethernet 
networking boxes. “And for a quality 
company, the atmosphere is that a lot of 
venture-capital groups chase them. We 
were bombarded.” 

The money reaches ventures through 
institutional, retirement or mutual 
funds, which, in turn, invest in venture- 
capital funds. And baby boomers are 
making direct investments — either as 
partners in a venture fund, as “angel” 
investors on their own or as an element 


in self-directed 401K or other retire- 
ment plans. 

Overall, prefunding valuations of 
start-up-stage companies — those with- 
out a product on the market yet — by 
venture capital firms rose as much as 50 
percent in 1996 from 1995, mostly 
because of Internet technology compa- 
nies, the NVCA report says, reaching a 
median of approximately $3 million. 

In one sense, it’s a case of too much 
money chasing too few good deals, 
experts say. But in another, it shows 
investors now realize that information 
technology has become the engine dri- 
ving economic productivity in a way 
that wasn't as evident in the 1980s. 

“Because the last several years have 
been met with steady economic growth 
and relatively low interest rates, the 
amount of money isi the hands of insti- 
tutional investors, most specifically, 
mutual fund and pension fund man- 
agers, has just exploded,” says Terrance 
C. Health, a research manager at Ven- 
tureOne Corp. in San Francisco, which 
compiles the figures used by the NVCA 


IHustration by James Yang 





Total number of deals* 


4,502 
1,167 
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60% involved 
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and others. “There will continue to be a 
lot of money for start-ups to thrive on. 
But also a lot of money is going to be 
thrown at companies that probably 


shouldn't be funded.” 


A golden decade 


By any measure, the 1990s have been a 
golden decade for technology venture 
investors and entrepreneurs alike. 

“In the late ’80s, it was very difficult 
to get funding for companies because 
there were not that many interesting 
new ideas,” recalls David J. Orfao, pres- 
ident and CEO of Allaire Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., which markets Cold 
Fusion, server software that makes stat- 
ic Web sites more dynamic. Orfao is a 
veteran of three start-ups in 15 years. 
“With the paradigm shift to the Inter- 
net, I’ve found it to be very open to rais- 
ing money,” he adds. Allaire raised $5 
million in second-round support from 
Polaris Venture Partners, BankBoston 
Ventures and US West in about 60 days. 

Emerging from the U.S. stock mar- 
ket mini-crash of 1987 and the collapse 
of real estate as a favored investment, 
venture capital funds first picked up 
steam as money started to flow into 
pension and mutual funds. Now, 
experts say, it is the tidal wave of new 
technology opportunities that is fueling 
the continued investment boom more 
than macro-economic factors, such as 
interest rates or employment statistics. 

“We are in a climate now where the 
tide has been in for a long time and the 
question is if and when the tide will go 
out,” says Stephen E. Coit, who 
recently left Charles River Ventures in 
Boston after a long career in venture 
capital. “We had some signs the tide 
would go out earlier this year, but 
frankly, now it looks !ike the waves are 
on the rocks again.” 

As long as new money flows in, more 
capital can flow out to start-ups. But if 
the investment money stops, according 
to Coit’s tidal theory, venture capitalists 
will start to become impatient for their 
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massive 1990s investments to return 
them liquidity. Others say this could 
put pressure on some venture-backed 
firms to sell their portfolio companies 
out to market competitors for cash. 

“It’s always cyclical. Anytime some- 
one tells you a business is no longer 
cyclical, you should sell everything and 
hide,” says William A. Sahlman, a pro- 
fessor at Harvard Business School, in 
Cambridge, Mass., who teaches ven- 
ture finance. 

Sahlman says he hasn't seen anything 
yet that points to a turn in venture 
investing, but he does believe some ven- 
ture firms’ returns are declining from 
the early 90s. “I think the moment the 
stock market has a real serious correc- 
tion, where Intel or Microsoft doesn't 
do well, or when you get real intense 
pressure on profit margins, it dries up. 
But when it dries up, it sows the seeds 
for the next boom.” 

What technologies is this rush of 
capital funding? The favored invest- 
ments shift from year to year, experts 
say. At the start of the decade, it was 
educational software, CD-ROM ven- 
tures and those in the tail-end of the 
computer hardware marketplace. Then 
came the client/server and networking 
infrastructure deals of the early 1990s 
— Cisco Systems, Inc., Shiva Corp. 
and others. Just as those were playing 
out, along came the Internet. 

The Internet has fueled a new eupho- 
ria among investors and entrepreneurs 


alike. First, in 1994, came the Internet 
software makers, such as Netscape 
Communications Corp. Then, in 1995, 
came the access providers, such as Net- 
com On-Line Communications Ser- 
vices, Inc. and content aggregators such 
as the search engine Yahoo. In 1996, 
almost anything related to the Internet 
got serious attention, including so- 
called “push” technology. 

Now, analysts and investors see a glut 
in the “push” marketplace. They are 
looking toward new revenue models 
and “tools” that make it easier to inter- 
act with customers and build corporate 
Web sites that link legacy systems seam- 
lessly to the public network. Businesses 
based only on a concept, with no prod- 
uct and no customers, are now less like- 
ly to get funding than a year or two ago. 
But things are still not nearly as tight as 
the early 1990s, when all the funda- 
mentals had to be in place. 


Staffing tight 


Investors, analysts and entrepreneurs 
predict no dramatic turnaround in the 
capital markets or the economy general- 
ly through the rest of the 1990s. Infor- 
mation technology investing will con- 
tinue to rise overall, and money will 
flow naturally to the latest, most 
promising technologies, as it has 
throughout the 1990s, they say. 

One caution: The intense pressure for 
skilled technologists and seasoned 
CEOs is making it hard for start-ups to 
put together teams that stay together, 
especially in the hot spots of California 
and Massachusetts. 

“The giant sucking sound is created 
by the extreme demand for IT-capable 
people, and this has made it more criti- 
cal from a recruiting point of view to 
finance new ventures with equity rather 
than debt,” says Art Hutchinson, a 
senior consultant at Northeast Consult- 
ing Resources, Inc. in Boston. 

The market for finding visionary 
CEOs has also never been tighter, Coit 
adds. “To found a company, you need a 
very accurate vision of what the market 
needs. It is what customers need tomor- 
row, not today. ... That is very, very hard 
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to find right now.” 


Future winners 


The rest of the 1990s are predicted to 
emerge as a period of even greater 
upheaval in the communications world, 
experts add, just as the 1980s were 
tumultuous for computer makers. 

“People that are doing anything that 
is related to security on the ‘net will get 
attention,” says George M. Middiemas, 
managing general partner of Apex 
Investment Partners LLC, a major ven- 
ture firm based in Chicago. “Plays that 
involve electronic commerce and, to 
some degree, network management 
software [will] too. I think there is 
going to be some interesting stuff going 
on in the router/gateway world.” 

The theme of the late 90s has been 
the insatiable demand for bandwidth 
and for mobility, adds Christopher 
Spray, a general partner with Atlas Ven- 
ture in Boston. He calls the 90s the 
“golden age of information technology” 
(see related story, page 8). 

“We have been looking aggressively at 
the mobile world, where the infrastruc- 
ture still really isn’t in place to allow 
high-speed data communication to take 
place,” Spray says. “And I think in soft- 
ware there is a trend well under way of 
componentized software, and that leads 
to demand for integration services. I 
think security is important, but I don't 
think there is a lot of money to be made 
out of security. It will be built into the 
product, integrated much more.” 

Companies assisting with supply- 
chain management, data warehousing, 
online analytic processing and data 
mining will be favored in the months 
ahead, says M.R. Ragaswami, manag- 
ing director of Sand Hill Group LLC, 
of Tucson, Ariz.. which matches high 
individuals — “angel 
investors’ — with firms seeking funds 
(see related story, page 14). 

Ragaswami, whose career has includ- 
ed senior positions at Oracle Corp. and 
Baan Co., thinks the venture-capital 
funds will increasingly be competing 
with “angel” investors for investment 
opportunities. The “angel” can add rela- 
tionships and partnerships and hands- 
on experience, he says, while the ven- 
ture-capital community is more focused 
on structural and financial issues. 


net-worth 


As long as investors perceive informa- 
tion technology as creating new mar- 
kets and new opportunities at a rate 
unprecedented since the industrial rev- 
olution, new money will flow to ven- 
ture capital and fuel the cycle. Only if 
reality proves different from perception 
will the tide ebb. 


William P Densmore is a freelance 
writer based in Williamstown, Mass. 
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By John Verity 


internet 
technologies, 
electronic 
commerce, 
enterprise 
networking and 
wireless 
communications 


lead the pack 


What’s Hot? 
Anything connected 
with networking 


Ask @NYONe in real estate what 
factors are the most important to con- 
sider when buying property, and they'll 
tell you, “Location, location, location.” 
Likewise, the investment mantra in the 
information technology business these 
days is, “Internet, Internet, Internet.” 

And while anything related to the 
Internet (from electronic commerce to 
intranets) promises to be a hotbed of 
investment for some time to come, 
other related networking domains 
(TCP/IP in particular) are also bubbling 
with activity. Technologies, for instance, 
that add speed and capacity or provide 
remote access to enterprise backbones 
are brimming with investment action. 

Surely you're not surprised that IP- 
based networking is ground zero for 
start-up activity? Megabucks have 
already flowed into ’net-related compa- 
nies during the past few years, helping 
to contribute all that jargon and new 
brand names to everyday conversations: 
browser, cookie, Netscape, Yahoo. 

Here’s a look at four of the hortest 
areas of start-up opportunity, some of 
which will likely spawn their own buzz 
phrases. Some of the companies men- 
tioned are on our Hot 100 list. Others 
are so new, they might make it next 
year if they successfully navigate the 
start-up waters. 


internet/intranet 


Internet technology is unleashing a new 
wave of competitors in corporate soft- 
ware applications. “The 
Web is causing a major 
disruption in enterprise 
software,” says George 
Zachary, a partner at 
Mohr, Davidow Ven- 
tures, a Menlo Park, 
Calif., venture capital 
firm. And the established 
players may not be able to 
change their focus quick- 
ly enough, he says: “A 
whole new set of tools is 
needed for the Web vs. 


the client/server tools cur- 
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rently in use. Some really interesting 
things have been popping up over 
the past three to six months.” 

So new are the companies he’s seeing 
in this area, Zachary says, that he’s not 
permitted to identify them by name 
— not even the few in which his com- 
pany has invested. Founded by small 
groups of individuals who've left the 
big enterprise software suppliers, these 
companies are focusing on such areas 
as Web-based tools and applications 
for building, operating and strategical- 
ly using data warehouses. 

Another hot niche is tools for man- 
aging supply chains. In this category, 
Mohr, Davidow has funded ReQuisite 
Technology and Agile Software Corp., 
whose software helps with corporate 
purchasing and product data manage- 
ment, respectively. 

Another major opportunity is aris- 
ing in tools that help people collabo- 
rate over intranets — internal commu- 
nications systems that would “make 
employees’ lives easier,” as Zachary 
puts it. Web technology is “turning 
groupware on its head,” he says. Com- 
panies rushing into this space include 
Actioneer, Inc., Open Text Corp., Net- 
mosphere, Inc. and NetXchange Com- 
munications, along with giants 
Netscape Communications Corp. and 
Microsoft Corp. 

In contrast to Lotus Notes and other 
early groupware, many of the new breed 
are tailored to specific types of work. 

Netmosphere’s ActionPlan program, 


Internet/Intranet 


“A whole new set 
of tools is needed 
for the Web vs. the 
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for instance, helps dispersed software 
development teams better coordinate 
their activities across an intranet. Its 
Java-activated web pages keep all inter- 
ested parties, including suppliers, 
upper management and even cus- 
tomers, continually apprised of a proj- 
ect’s latest schedules, engineering 
changes and “to-do” lists. 

Actioneer, meanwhile, is designing 
its collaboration scheme to accommo- 
date mobile, so-called thin-client 
devices — handheld computers, for 
example, that get most of their soft- 
ware in the form of Java-based applet 
programs off the Internet. 


Electronic Commerce 


Having proved itself for electronic 
publishing and entertainment, the 
Internet is finally poised to take on 


| Om. 


Electronic Commerce 


The value of business elec- 

acolo eee Or Let Ca tC) 
will hit.$120 billion-by 2000, 
according to some optimistic 


analysts’ assessments. 


true electronic commerce — especially 
the more complex, business-to-busi- 
ness variety. The value of business elec- 
tronic-commerce transactions (includ- 
ing business-to-business and 
business-to-consumer) will hit $120 
billion by 2000, according 
to some fairly optimistic 
analysts’ assessments. But 
not without the produc- 
tion of many new prod- 
ucts and services, says Bob 
Chatham, senior analyst at 
market researcher For- 
rester Research, Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass. 
So-called —_ extranets, 
which connect a company 
to its suppliers and cus- 
tomers, are relatively 
straightforward to wire 
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up, he points out, but 
then what? Without spe- 
cialized software to help 
administer a_ trading 
community of, _ say, 
1,000 companies, the 
result be chaos. 
What's needed is some 
way to keep the trading 
partner’s client portion 
of the electronic-com- 
merce software (transac- 
tion processing routines, 
for instance) up to date, 
maintain directories and 
control access down to the level of 
specific employees. 

Chatham is seeing start-ups deliver 
prepackaged solutions for a number of 
industries. Helping financial firms use 
the ’net to research reports about fixed 
income investments, for instance, is a 
company called PFN, Inc. in Boston 
and New York. Its software oversees 
the movement of reports from a 
shared, central server to each client's 
server, making sure the latest informa- 
tion is always available. 

InStream Corp. in Burlington, 
Mass., is addressing the mental health 
care market with a type of workflow 
software product that coordinates the 
movement of documents and other 
information between managed heaith- 
care providers and professionals in 
their offices. “Setups like this will start 
popping up all over the place,” 
Chatham says. 

More generic schemes are in the 
works, too. Start-ups such as Supply- 
works, Ariba Technologies and Actra, 
the joint venture between Netscape 
and General Electric Information Ser- 
vices, are scrambling to automate cor- 
porate purchasing — arguably the 
ripest business for Webification right 
now. Among other functions, their 
setups will let a supplier of office sup- 
plies, for instance, create for each of its 
customers a tailored catalog that dis- 
plays only authorized products and 
prices and that makes sure individual 
employees don’t spend more than their 
set limits. Purchases will be sent auto- 
matically to the supplier, eliminating 
almost all of the typical $150 cost 
required to process a traditional pur- 
chase order. 

Also coming are all-electronic mar- 
kets, such as the Web-based auction 
service developed by a start-up called 
Free Markets Online. It targets mar- 
kets such as plastic injection molding 
or metal casting, in which hundreds, 
or even thousands, of companies may 
compete for contracts requiring very 
customized work. After qualifying a 
good number of, say, injection molders 
in its comprehensive company data- 
base, Free Markets will distribute the 
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required software to them all and, 
finally, run an electronic auction for its 
client. Lasting several hours, such auc- 
tions can slash the cost of searching for 
a supplier and produce a 15% to 20% 
savings in the contract itself. 


Enterprise Networking 


Of course, by virtue of its booming 
growth and endlessly extensible pro- 
tocols, the ‘net will constantly 
demand and absorb every new com- 
munications technology that comes 
its way. But capacity is increasingly an 
issue, as companies strive to tie far- 
flung branch offices and factories, 
their customers and _ suppliers, 
telecommuters and legions of road- 
warrior employees back into the cor- 
porate intranet. 

Ideally, these users would have 
enough digital bandwidth for not 
only simple Web access but also for 
voice calls and eventually full-blown 
video-driven multimedia applica- 
tions. The telephone companies’ net- 
works, originally designed for han- 
dling voice calls, aren't up to the job, 
so there appears to be a major oppor- 
tunity in selling them advanced digi- 
tal switching gear. 

“The phone companies have never 
understood data, and they never want- 
ed to, but now they absolutely have 
to,” says Ken Zita, an independent 
telecommunications researcher in New 
York. Adds Jim Swartz, managing part- 
ner at Accel Partners, a major venture 
capital firm based in San Francisco: 
“There's a huge market for central- 
office-like equipment in the IP [Inter- 
net Protocol] world. Items such as 
terabit routers are only a couple of 
years away.” Accel itself has put money 
on router start-ups Avici Systems, Inc. 
and Hybrid Networks, Inc. 

Faster desktop processors, 3-D 
graphics and multimedia Web pages 
are all fueling demand for increased 
Internet bandwidth. One result: A 
host of companies are scrambling to 
corner the nascent market for so-called 
gigabit Ethernet gear. This equipment 


will help move and route data packets 


about 10 times faster than 
today’s products. 
New York research firm 
Technologic Partners has 
identified 15 such start- 
ups which, together, have 
raised more than $75 mil- 
lion in funding, making 
this “the most competi- 
tive market” since the first 
Ethernet hubs and mulkti- 
protocol routers. With 
names such as Gadzoox 
Microsystems, Inc. and 
Yago Systems, Inc., these 
companies are gearing up to muscle in 
on the four main suppliers of IP 
routers: Bay Networks, Inc., Cabletron 
Systems, Inc., Cisco Systems, Inc. and 
3Com Corp. 

From $73 million in initial sales 
this year, according to market 
researcher Dataquest, the gigabit Eth- 
ernet market should grow to $2.9 bil- 
lion in 2000. By then, even faster net- 
working gear will likely be emerging 
from laboratories, setting off a new 
round of competition. 


Wireless 


The implicit goal of the digital revolu- 
tion might be stated as “access to any 
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ize standard, fixed-location tele- 
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information, anytime, anywhere.” And 
so, as everyone from executives to sales- 
people and maintenance workers come 
to depend increasingly on laptop com- 
puters, personal digital assistants and 
other handheld gizmos, demand for 
reliable, robust wireless links to the 
Internet is exploding. 

Voice-oriented cellular service hasn't 
really fit the bill, but the wireless indus- 


try is spawning dozens of new compa- 
nies and new technologies that just may 
do it. What’s more, wireless is poised to 
revolutionize standard, fixed-location 
telephony and cable TV delivery, as well. 

“Wireless will be delivering voice, 
video and data, and lots of new com- 
panies will be needed to develop the 
required technologies,” says Peter A. 
Rinfret, president of Rinfret & Co., a 
New York-based investment bank 
focused on the telecommunications 
market. 

Today's wireless mobile market, con- 
sisting mainly of cell-phone service, is 
already $24 billion a year, and it’s pre- 
dicted to hit $75 billion by 2000. A 
major component of that will be deliver- 
ing high-speed Internet access to mobile 
devices, and that will require new tech- 
nologies and products for dealing with 
the inevitable transmission errors. 

The big question for the start-ups that 
will attack those and other technical 
problems will be which of the many pro- 
posed wireless schemes will prevail — 
and when. The schemes currently run 
the gamut from all-digital but relatively 
low-bandwidth personal communica- 
tions phone service — a competitor to 
cellular that’s just now hitting the U.S. 
market — to Flash Gordonish setups 
proposed by Motorola, Hughes Space- 
way, and newcomer Teledesic Corp. in 
which swarms of low-orbit satellites will 
flood any spot on the earth’s surface with 
megabits of data per second. 

Led by cellular pioneer Craig 
McCaw, Teledesic has some financial 
backing from Microsoft Chairman Bill 
Gates. A company called Telegent, 
meanwhile, has a service that transmits 
voice calls and as much as 380K bits of 
data per second to mobile users. 

And then there are the fixed-location 
wireless schemes, another big opportu- 
nity for hardware and software makers. 
Companies such as Cellular Vision 
USA, Inc., Bosch (using technology 
purchased from Texas Instruments), 
Hewlett-Packard Co., NewBridge Net- 
works Corp., Broadband Networks, 
Inc. and Siemens are all focused on so- 
called local multipoint distribution sys- 
tems (LMDS) — a technology that 
could compete with traditional copper 
cables for delivering phone, T1-speed 
data and full video service to homes and 
businesses. One start-up building an 
LMDS service is Advanced Radio Tele- 
com of Bellevue, Wash. 

Such new technology, and so many 
choices, is making for a muddled and 
somewhat hesitant market — at least 
for now. “Customers don't understand 
wireless yet,” Rinfret says. “The tech- 
nology’s evolving so fast.” 


John Verity is a freelance writer based in 


Brooklyn, N. YX. 
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Sequel Stories: Why onc 


Like Rocky Balboa batting through 
sequel after sequel, many successful high-technol- 
ogy entrepreneurs constantly struggle to recapture 
their first championship. 
It’s not about the money. Clearly, such compa- 
nies as Cirrus Logic, Inc., Ungermann-Bass, 
Driven to remain Informix Corp. and Digital Equipment Corp. 
“players,” have endowed their founders with the wealth to 
retire to a life of luxurious obscurity (even if that 
technology 
: is contrary to the technology culture, where only 
entrepreneurs “players” have status). 
Instead, it’s about winning: To prove to the 


want to prove a aig 
world that their technology vision is correct. 


that their Sy Their hope: To match the brilliance of their origi- 
vision is nal start-up. 

Odds are, they can’t. Venture capitalists say only 
correct — one in 20 start-ups succeeds. Still, those chances 
even if the do improve when the founder has already been 

tested. 

“Ventures that get started by someone who did 
it before have a 1-in-3 chance of success,” says 
Roger Sippl of Sippl/Macdonald Ventures, which 
invests in early-stage start-ups. “But skill and hard 
work alone won't do it. You have to be lucky, 
too.” Sippl’s name might strike a more-familiar 
chord when paired with the company he found- 
ed: Informix of Menlo Park, Calif. 

Clearly, Sippl has experience on both sides of 
the start-up fence. Since branching into his new 
field seven years ago, he has made some notable 
investments, including Vantive Corp., Red Pepper 
Software (acquired by PeopleSoft, Inc. for $220 
million) and Illustra Corp. (bought by Informix 
for $400 million). 


His return on investment has made him 


Photographic illustration by Dan Beard 


extremely, um, comfortable. 
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is not enough 


And yet, despite knowing the odds 
against him, he has stepped back into 
the management marathon required 
to run his own start-up: Visigenic Soft- 
ware, Inc., of San Mateo, Calif., which 
develops software tools to build, 
deploy and manage the new breed of 
object applications. This is the ulti- 
mate thin-client system, with only the 
graphical user interface on the user's 
desktop, and every other process need- 
ed by a company scattered across 
servers dedicated to different applica- 
tions. 

Does he really think Visigenic can 
eventually match Informix in size and 
revenue? Without question, although 
he admits: “It’s pretty rare to match 
that same sort of success.” But that’s 
not the only reason he’s again decided 
to head his own company. “I guess you 
could say I’m in technology jail 
because I’m good at it,” he says. “If I 
were single, I'd work 10- or 12-hour 
days because it’s fun, and it’s fun 
because you're succeeding. Plus, it’s 
also the sense that you've done some- 
thing important — that you have a 
conviction that, despite the naysayers, 
you proved was right.” 


Battle Cry 


That’s definitely driving Ralph Unger- 
mann to spend 15-hour days at his lat- 
est venture, First Virtual Corp. in 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Twice before, Ungermann has tasted 
the heady wine of industry prescience. 
Remember Zilog, Inc.? Founded in 
1974, Zilog actually had more early 
PC wins, with its Z80, than did Intel 
Corp. But when the fun went out of 
Zilog in 1978, Ungermann turned his 
attention to a different, unproved 
technology: local-area networks. So he 
and friend Charlie Bass sold their 
Zilog shares to form Ungermann-Bass, 
at a time when neither venture capital- 
ists nor customers saw a need for such 
new-fangled computer connections. 
And yet, despite the world’s initial 
indifference, UB had become a market 
leader by 1988. 

Today, Ungermann aims to achieve 
the same pioneering success with video 
networking, which combines video- 
conferencing with interactive video 
presentations. “This time, I’m not 
going to lose that lead,” says Unger- 
mann, with absolute conviction. “I’m 
driven to create something, and the 


only way to measure success is finan- 
cial — to be the one company that 
grows fastest and gets biggest. 

“Right now, my guiding star is to 
take this company public this year, and 
create billions of dollars of shareholder 
value,” Ungermann says. “That's the 
scorekeeper in this valley. How else do 
you know you've won if you don't 
know what the score is? And winning 


show how something can be done.” 
Plus, says Olsen, its fun. Fun to 
tempt a bit of risk and danger. Fun to 
learn something new. And perhaps 
most of all for Olsen, fun to teach 
young people the art and skill of run- 
ning a company. Because, oddly 
enough, Olsen doesn’t rattle on about 
market presence or solving customers’ 
problems when asked what he hopes to 
accomplish with his new company. 
He talks about building an organiza- 
tion. “In this modern world, people 
are losing the basics and the passion of 
running a company by plan, by disci- 
pline and by budget,” Olsen says. 
“When budgeting and planning got 
lost at Digital, Digital deteriorated. I 


“I! keep telling myself I’m not doing this to prove 


something, but to explore something new and 


to show how something can be done.” 


is important.” Then, he adds: “I like 
the battle. I like the fight.” 

Fight. Fun. Conviction. These same 
ingredients help explain the newest 
object of Ken Olsen's passion: 
Advanced Modular Solutions, Inc. of 
Boxboro, Mass. Forced out of Digital 
Equipment Corp. in 1992, Olsen 
almost immediately funded and later 
joined his latest venture, designed to 
offer fault-tolerant, rack-mounted 
server and storage systems for Win- 
dows NT. Such systems function as 
computers locked away in a back 
room, far away from a company’s cam- 
pus in case of disaster. Think of Olsen's 
products as updated versions of Digi- 
tal’s original minicomputer. 

Not exactly common wisdom, is it? 
“T’ve always been the iconoclast, always 
doing things the world is ridiculing,” 
Olsen says. “Most of my years, I’ve 
been considered the dumbest man on 
earth by the Boston Globe. That I 
didn’t understand the mainframe was 
dead and how could I be so stupid. But 
I say it isn't dead, and fault-tolerant 
computers arent dead. People want 
reliable computing, especially in 
industries like telecommunications 
and finance.” 

And so, at 71, Olsen finds himself 
putting in the kinds of hours that 
many people his age prefer to spend on 
the golf course. Why does he do it? 
“You do what seems important, and 
what's imporcant is the most satisfy- 
ing,” Olsen says. “I keep telling myself 
I'm not doing this to prove something, 
but to explore something new and to 


Ken Oisen 


say you should dream about profit- 
and-loss statements when you drive. 
You should love it. And I do.” 


The Player 


Let’s face it. Building a compa- 
ny takes a decidedly differ- 
ent set of skills than run- 
ning a large, established 
organization. That's one 
reason so many success- 
ful entrepreneurs even- 
tually are forced out of 
the very companies they 
founded. But once in 
their blood, the adrena- 
line rush of start-up fever 
can't be dimmed. 

That — and the fact 
they crave their old role 
as “player” — compels 
them to try again. “You 
get caught up in the 
industry, of building a 
company, of creating not 
only interesting technolo- 
gy but creating jobs as 
well,” says Mark Hoff- 
man, co-founder and for- 
mer president and CEO of 
Sybase, Inc. and president, 
CEO and chairman of 
CommerceOne, in Walnut 
Creek, Calif., which pro- 
vides interactive systems 
for electronic commerce 
between businesses. 

Sure, Hoffman could have taken it 
easy after Sybase’s board asked him to 
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hand over day-to-day operations of 
the company. And, in fact, he was 
besieged by calls to join venture cap- 
italists, or run other companies’ 
divisions. He wasn’t interest- 
ed. But then he saw 
CommerceOne, a 
small start-up that 
was going nowhere. 
Hoffman felt he 
could take the com- 
pany down paths it 
only dreamed of. 
Here was a company 
trying to compete 
in a world Hoffman 
understood: transac- 
tion processing, 
mission-critical and 
widely deployed ap- 
plications. And so, 
when invited to run 
the company, Hoff- 
man jumped at the 
chance to once again 
put in 12-hour days. 
“T want to be known 
for growing great com- 
panies and for devel- 
oping a_ technology 
that contributed sig- 
nificantly to the indus- 
try,” says Hoffman. 
“CommerceOne has 
the potential _to 
become as big a com- 
pany as Sybase did. I want it to 
play a dominant role.” 


Wee ot 


Redemption 


Sometimes, though, a dominant role 
doesn't do much good — especially in 
a market going nowhere. Just ask 
Kamran Elahian, whose Momenta 
Corp. created a media frenzy around 
the fizzled market of pen computing. 
Five years ago, Momenta crashed — 
burning up $40 million in funding, 
racking up another $18.4 million in 
liabilities and costing 150 people their 
jobs. Those figures placed Momenta 


t starting a company for 


that interesting.” 


among the biggest start-up failures in 
the industry. And it sent Elahian into 
an indigo funk. For seven months, he 
traveled from Fiji to Turkmenistan, 
like a pilgrim seeking forgiveness. 

He got it. As it turns out, venture 
capitalists ike someone who's been sea- 
soned by fire. It removes the patina of 
arrogance that settles over a success- 
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Have You Seen 
This Entrepreneur? 


We know they’re out there: Once 
high-flying entrepreneurs who 
haven't been heard from since being 
counted out by the industry. You 
know, people like Fred Wang, Finis 
(pronounced Fy-nis) Conner, Fred 
Gibbons and Adam Osborne. 

Remember Conner? His Conner 
Peripherals, Inc. was the fastest 
growing company in the U.S. But 
after he sold the company last year, 
he dropped from sight. But don’t 
put his face on a milk carton just 
yet. He recently told a reporter that 
this fail, he’ll become “the garbage 
man of the disk drive industry.” 
And while he wouldn't get into 
specifics, he did say his company, 
with the working title of Stor- 
Recovery, will oversee the reuse of 
older disk drives. 

Then there’s Fred Wang, credited 
with running Wang Laboratories, 
Inc. (founded by Fred’s father, An 
Wang) into the ground. And while 
he’s still on Wang’s board of direc- 
tors, Wang recently founded his 
own company: Archive Technolo- 
gies Corp. in Boston. So what 
exactly does the company make? It 
wouldn't say. “We're still a young 
start-up,” says an Archive spokes- 
woman. “Stay tuned.” 


too-easy. And before Momenta, Elahi- 
an had founded two easy successes: 
CAE Systems, Inc., which he sold to 
Tektronix, Inc. for $75 million, and 
Cirrus Logic, Inc. So, not long after 
returning from his world travels, Elahi- 
an was approached by Kleiner Perkins 
Caufield & Byers to once again try his 
hand at forming a company. The result 
was NeoMagic Corp., which develops 
graphics- and video-processors for 
mobile computers. In three rounds of 
financing, NeoMagic attracted $20 
million from such venture capital 
heavyweights as Kleiner Perkins, 
Sequoia Capital, US Venture Partners 
and Integral Capital Partners. 

“I could never get such high-pow- 
ered people to invest in Cirrus Logic, 
but they said they valued me more for 
having been through one failure,” says 
Elahian. “Now, I constantly try to 
remind myself to stay humble. That's 
why I still have my Momenta license 
plate.” This past March, NeoMagic 
reaped $36 million in its IPO — 
allowing Elahian to install that plate 
on his new Ferrari F355. 


Fred Gibbons still hasn’t decided 
whether he'll start another compa- 
ny. Founder and former chairman 
of Software Publishing Corp., in 
Mountain View, Calif., Gibbons 
now teaches business management 
for engineers at Stanford Universi- 
ty Graduate School of Electrical 
Engineering. But that role has 
made him a mentor for wannabe 
entrepreneurs — as in the young 
graduate students who went on to 
found Yahoo. “! walk them through 
what’s needed to get to the stage 
where they're fundable,” Gibbons 
says. “I’m not an investor in these 
things; I get paid in stock.” 

But, says Gibbons, he finds this 
harder work than actually building 
a company. “It’s hard because you 
don’t have the applause of the 
crowd, and because it requires more 
discipline because you can’t make 
people do stuff. You can advise but 
not force. You have zero control.” 

And Adam Osborne? Good ques- 
tion. No amount of digging has 
revealed the whereabouts of the 
man whose company, Osborne 
Computer, started the mobile com- 
puting market. Maybe if we put his 
face on a milk carton ... 

— Rochelle Garner 


Elahian has three other new ventures 
in the works: PlanetWeb, which devel- 
ops Internet browser software for the 
consumer marketplace, Centillium 
Technology, which is developing chips 
to reduce the Internet’s bandwidth 
problems, and Projectneat — a non- 
profit organization that so far has 
donated 27-inch televisions and Inter- 
net appliances (such as the Sega Saturn) 
to 5,000 of the world’s poorest schools. 

“After Momenta, I did a lot of spiri- 
tual searching, and I realized that just 
starting a company for money and 
fame isn't that interesting,,” Elahian 
says. “I was hit by the notion of bring- 
ing the world closer together, of some- 
how doing something that benefits 
human beings.” 

But don't mistake Elahian’s new- 
found spirituality for pure altruism. 
He’s still in the ring, battling for the 
gold buckle that only champions wear. 
It’s just that he tries to let others share 
in his championship. 


Rochelle Garner is a freelance writer 
based in San Carlos, Calif, 











What’s Hot, What’s Not 


By Howard Anderson 


What makes a hot company? 


The obvious answer: The right prod- 
uct in the right market with the right 
distribution and the right strategic 
partners at the right time. The com- 
pany doesn't necessarily have to be 
making money, but it does have to be 
growing at more than 25%. 


Who decides if a company is hot? 


The market decides — not the ven- 
ture capitalists, not the PR flacks, not 
esteemed trade publications like 
Computerworld. The market decides 
by its buying power and its search for 
leadership and technical advantage. 


How about reference accounts? 


About 300 vendor companies each 
year visit The Yankee Group, and 
every single one tells us that Bear 
Stearns or DuPont or General Elec- 
tric loves their product. We've gotten 
cynical about these claims. It’s not 
whether these references have tried, 
or even bought, the product. Some- 


where, sometime they buy one of 


everything! 

The real criteria are: Has the refer- 
ence account standardized on the 
product — is this the product that is 
going to be used throughout the 
company? Are they putting the prod- 
uct into a production environment? 


What single thing makes a 
company hot? 

If it is in the right market sector. It’s 
never the case that there is a hot com- 
pany in a cold market. If sales force 
automation is “hot,” then companies 
such as Aurum Software or Siebel 
Systems may be hot. There also may 
be “cold” companies in that sector, 
but there are never hot companies in 
a cold sector. 


Do venture capital companies 
bet on hot sectors? 


No, venture capital companies bet 
on the next hot sector. That’s tough 
to do. Who knows when these sec- 
tors will get hot? Battery Ventures, 
where I am a general partner, bet on 
neural networks in 1984. The mar- 
ket got hot in 1994! On the other 


hand, our investment in Fore Sys- 
tems paid off 50-to-1 within 24 
months. 


Does venture capital backing 
mean that a company is more 
likely to be “hot”? 


Curiously enough — yes! It’s damn 
tough to get a first-tier venture com- 
pany to invest, even though each year 
there is $6 billion or $7 billion in 
new venture funding. There is a rigor 
and a discipline that venture capital 
companies look for. 

There is a very real difference 
between hot companies and hot 
products. We don’t expect hot com- 
panies to be fully formed yet — they 
are too new and they are still essen- 
tially one-trick ponies. The best of 
these have products that are leading 
their market and products that come 
in families. They scale. There is a 
connection between the products 
and the customers. They are getting 
overseas sales and sales with some 


volume. Sometimes, though, a prod- 
uct may be worthwhile, but the vol- 
ume isn’t enough to build a compa- 
ny around. 


Shouldn't a hot company be ahead 
of the curve? 


Sure, that’s axiomatic. But a smart 
company might have read the tea 
leaves right — perhaps anticipating 
that the largest end users, The Yankee 
Group 200, as we call them, were 
going whole hog to NT or Windows. 
That company’s innovation, its niche, 
might have been a product that fit 
right under that umbrella. But if 
Microsoft decided to incorporate that 
feature or that function in its next 
release, they're toast. 


Does that happen often? 


About a dozen times a week. 


eA 


Howard Anderson is the founder, president and managing director of The Yankee Group 
and one of the founders of Battery Ventures, both of Boston. Anderson was an adviser to 
Computerworld’s “Hot Emerging Companies” project. He can be reached at (617) 956 


5000 or at handerson@yankeegroup.com 


Anything else make a company 
“hot”? 


Yes, when the company builds an 
alliance with its end-user customers. 
Look how Aurum built an alliance 
with MCI for sales force automation, 
or how Owens Corning built one with 


SAP for worldwide finance. Those are 
the kinds of alliances that will scale 
and then port to other companies. 


Can you be a hot company and 
not have hot products? 


No. Hot products come first. Then 
more hot products. Then you are a 
hot company. And if you can do it 
long enough, you become a great 
company. Examples: Compaq. Ora- 
cle. Microsoft. The entire industry 
was buiit on hot products; the best 
companies were able to build a sys- 
tem of hot products. Every one of our 
end-user clients says the same thing 
to us: “We want fewer vendors, but 
we want more from them!” 

For a company to break into that 
space means that they have to either 
dislodge the incumbent or convince 
the user that his homegrown solution 
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is both too expensive and underpow- 
ered. No company starts life as a 
“strategic” vendor; it’s earned. 


Final thoughts: 


Every user should take part of the 
IT budget and take some degree of 
risk with hot companies and prod- 
ucts. Not a lot, maybe 4% of the 
total budget. It is with these “hot” 
products that true breakthroughs 
occur. But those users have to be 
sure of a few things, all of which 
come under the heading of due dili- 
gence. A sampling: 

¢ What are the other products 
promised? When are they going to 
come? 
the company have dedicated to that 
project? 

* How good is the management of 
the company? Are they the founders 
or hired guns? What has their track 
record been? You will always be told 
are solid- 


How many engineers does 


that the “venture capitalists 
ly behind the company. Are they? 
Talk to people who really know. 

* How good is the marketing? 
Remember, a company may have 
great technology and stable financ- 
ing, but if it can't market, it will miss 
its numbers and it will starve sup- 
port. 

* Don’ just talk to the early users 
— go visit them! In their shop — 
and without your vendor “handler” 


going along. 





By Rochelle Garner 


Young firms need 
money and 
influence — and 
investors of all 
walks are lining 
up to provide 


them with both 


Looking for cash? 


You may not 


° x 
You’re in luck. 
Investors of just about every sort — 
from angels to venture capitalists, with 
big business in between — are lining 
up to give young businesses new 
money. 

We're not exaggerating. In Boston 
and New York, local newspapers con- 
stantly carry advertisements from self- 
proclaimed “angels” looking for 
promising start-ups. In Silicon Valley, 
where funding has become high art, an 
“old boy” network of technology high 
rollers constantly scopes out the Next 
Big Thing to put money on. And 
around the world, big business seeks 
out a stake in new technologies that 
could boister their current markets or 
give them an edge in new ones. 

Yes, they all write checks. But each 
kind of investor has its own agenda in 
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need to go far 


bankrolling a start-up. That agenda 
can undermine your marketing efforts, 
contradict your business plan — or 
propel your company into a lucrative 
IPO. It’s for this reason that start-up 
veterans advise new entrepreneurs to 
offset risk by combining traditional 
venture capital with angels, institu- 
tional partners and corporate 
investors. And if you want to 
move up the money chain, tim- ( 
ing matters. ‘ 

“It's rare to get corporate 
financing without first having 
received venture financing,” 
explains David Liddle, CEO of 
Interval Research Corp., a “start-up 
incubator” in Palo Alto, Calif., that 
provides literally everything a new 
company could need to become suc- 
cessful. 


nd 


Lee 


Adds Les Vadasz, Intel Corp.’s senior 
vice president of corporate business 
development: “Sometimes, we'll walk 
away from investing when a venture 
capitalist isn’t involved. That [absence] 
can say that the company’s manage- 
ment isn’t flexible enough to listen to 
outside voices who can help grow the 
company.” 

So why would start-ups steer clear of 
venture capitalists? Because of the way 
VCs do business. Investing $1 million 
and more for a majority stake in a 
company, venture capitalists can — 
and sometimes do — remove a found- 
ing entrepreneur from the helm of a 
struggling company. 

But, some experienced entrepre- 
neurs say, that shouldn't matter. 

“T say, don’t worry about losing con- 
trol. You will either be in control or 
you won't — it has nothing to do with 
the percentages the VCs have in your 
company,” says Adi Gamon, president 

and CEO of Carnelian, Inc., a 

@. start-up that sprang from 

Ta Interval Research to pro- 
ra vide publishing systems 

© on the Internet. “It’s a 

&” mistake to go after a lower 

Y class of investors just because 

you think you'll have more con- 

trol. I say the better the investor, 

the better your chance of succeed- 

ing. Their connections, their wisdom, 

their ability to help you, especially 

when you don’t want to be helped, will 
all make your stock worth more.” 


Illustrations by Brian Raszka 





Clearly, whom you approach for 
cash is as strategic a decision as any 
youll make. 


investor Portfolio 


Hugh Mackworth, president and 
CEO of Digimarc Corp., definitely 
exercised care in the feeding of his 
company. 

Based in Portland, Ore., Digimarc 
has developed digital “watermark” 
technology that embeds copyright 
information inside graphic art and 
photography. Click on an electron- 
ic rendering of a picture 
and — voila — see who 
created it. That capa- 
bility could have huge 
ramifications for pro- “S& 
fessional artists, if it can 
find a way to pervade the entire 
graphic arts industry. 

Some of Digimarc’s most recent 
investors give it a huge leg up. These 
include Just Systems Corp., a Japanese 
software developer and distributor that 
plans to include Digimarc’s technology 
in its own products, and Adobe Ven- 
tures, the venture funding organiza- 
tion founded by Adobe Systems, Inc. 
That endorsement has led to Adobe 
incorporating Digimarc technology in 
every copy of its Photoshop product. 
Presto: Instant credibility, automatic 
distribution, valuable business and 
customer contacts, and entree into 
Adobe's labyrinthine organization for 
potential additional alliances. Other 
investors include AVI Capital in Los 
Altos, Calif., and Softbank Holdings, 
the venture capital arm of Japanese 
conglomerate Softbank Corp. 

“By getting both sides, we have the 
independence and perspective that a 
venture firm can provide, as well as a 
close relationship with corporate part- 
ners,” says Mackworth. “The kind of 
strategic relationships we have with 
Adobe is critical to our success in this 
country. But at the same time, if Adobe 
were our only investor, then Micro- 
grafx, Corel and Live Picture would be 
less enthusiastic in working with us. 
You have to be careful not to alienate 
anyone by the investors you keep.” 

In other words, Mackworth has 
successfully balanced his investor port- 
folio. That's key, say those who've 
played the funding game. And the rea- 
son has to do with why corporations 
invest: They want to fuel their own 
growth. Sometimes, that means fund- 
ing companies whose products rely on 
these larger corporations’ technology 
— and, thus, grow the market. Some- 
times, it means endorsing new tech- 
nology that these companies can 
themselves use. 


“Corporate investing will become an 
even greater trend, especially among 
companies that feel they need to be 
involved in early technologies that will 
impact their business in a strategic 
way,” says Carnelian’s Gamon. “Sure, 
strategic investors often come in at a 
higher valuation per share than a VC 
will, because corporations are looking 
at what you can do for their business. 
But relying on strategic investors can 
be dangerous, since their goals can 
change and their interest in your com- 
pany can go away. That’s why you 

want to make sure to have investors 

who are in it purely for the finan- 
cial gain.” 

VeriSign, Inc. of Mountain 
View, Calif., has that sort of 
investor in Bessemer Venture 
Partners and Kleiner Perkins 
Caufield & Byers. These top- 
tier VC firms added their muscle 
in VeriSign’s second round of financ- 
ing. But it’s VeriSign’s third round, 
totaling $30 million, that earned Red 
Herring magazine’s award for Best 
Strategic Financing Round of 1996. 
For VeriSign, which is in the digital 
certificates business, its investors are its 
And _ they _ include 
Microsoft Corp., Cisco Systems, Inc., 
Reuters Ltd., Merril! Lynch, Softbank, 

First Data Corp. and Intuit, Inc. 


“We realized we had to be careful ( 


customers. 


not to pick investors who could 
alienate potential customers,” 
acknowledges Stratton Sclavos, 
president and CEO of 
VeriSign. “That’s why the 
most important thing we did 
before embarking on this round 
was create a list of companies 
from various industries we thought 
would make sense strategically.” 

No, Sciavos isn’t using “strategy” as 
just another platitude. He and his 
chief financial officer, Dana Evans, 


deliberately went after investors that 
could come to the table with 
more than money. “When 
drawing up that kind of list, 

it's important to think 

about the strategies you are 

trying to execute on,” Evans 

says. “In our case, it was distrib- 
ution channels and driving 
market adoption. We went after 
companies we thought could help 
with those aims.” 


Creative Funding 


Katrina Garnett believes the same 
should be true of individual investors. 
“You can have active or passive 
investors. | chose active investors 
because there’s so much value in their 
participation,” says Garnett, founder 
and CEO of CrossRoads Software, Inc. 
in Burlingame, Calif. A former Sybase, 
Inc. executive, Garnett and her hus- 
band, Terry, formerly of Oracle Corp., 
also put in $3.5 million during the 
course of three rounds of financing. 
Garnett’s list of “active” investors 
sounds like a “Who's Who” of high 
rollers: Michael Dell (the guy with the 
computer company down in Texas); 
Dave Duffield, chief executive officer 
of PeopleSoft, Inc.; Andy Ludwick, 
former CEO of Bay Networks, Inc.; 
Roger Sippl, founder and 
CEO of 
Informix Corp.; and 
Frank Quattrone, 
CEO of Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell 


former 


Technology Group. 

Clearly, these people have a fair 

amount of disposable income — and a 

healthy knowledge of the computer 

industry. For Garnett, the combina- 
tion is ideal. 

“If someone writes a personal check 

for $1 million, he wants to know 


about every decision I make, and he 

wants to do all he can to help 

me become successful,” 

Garnett says. “They ail 

review the business plan, they 

all have a great personal net- 

work to tap into. With one VC 

firm, you get the benefits of that 

one firm. I have 50 different 

investors that all bring their connec- 
tions to me.” 

Although almost all of Garnett’s 
investors are individuals, she did per- 
suade a few high-profile corporate and 
institutional investors to back her ven- 
ture, too. (More than she was looking 
for, in fact. The company was seeking 
$8 million in its recent round of fund- 
ing and raised $12 million, instead.) 
Founded to integrate enterprise appli- 
cations from different vendors, 
with general availability slated 
for year’s end, CrossRoads has received 
funding from such heavyweights as 
Intel, Venrock Associates, SAP AG and 
Ernst & Young. 

In practically every case, each offers 
more to CrossRoads than money. Take 
SAP, for example. It provides insight 
into the complex workings of its R/3 
enterprise system. And Ernst & 
Young? It’s actually sending people to 
Burlingame to help CrossRoads with 
its development projects and is its ini- 
tial professional services partner. 

Time will tell if Garnett’s selectivity 
in raising capital benefits her investors 
by means of a lucrative IPO sometime 
down the road. Nonetheless, she 
deserves credit for having learned the 
lessons taught by other start-ups. 
“Your investors are a critical success 
factor,” says Carnelian’s Gamon. “A 
check is a check. It’s what they do 
besides that counts.” 


Rochelle Garner is a freelance writer 
based in San Carlos, Calif. 
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3Dfx Interactive, Inc. 
www. 3dfx.com 


Acacia Networks, Inc. 


www.acacianet.com 


Actioneer, inc. 
www.actioneer.com 


Active Software, inc. 
www.activesw.com 


Actuate Software Corp. 
www.actuate.com 
Allaire Corp. 
www.allaire.com 


Alternate Solutions, Inc. 
www.aitsol.com 


Arbor Software Corp. 
www.arborsoft.com 


Art Technology Group 
www.atg.com 


Brightware, Inc. 


www.brightware.com 


BroadVision, Inc. 
www.broadvision.com 


Calico Technology, Inc. 


www.calicotech.com 


Check Point Software Technologies Ltd. 
www.checkpoint.com 


Clarify, inc. 
www.clarify.com 


Concentric Network Corp. 
www.concentric.net 


Cruise Technologies, inc. 
www.cruisetech.com 


Cybercash, Inc. 
www.cybercash.com 


CyberGuard Corp. 


www.cyberguardcorp.com 


CyberSafe Corp. 
www.cybersafe.com 


DataMind Corp. 
www.datamindcorp.com 


Dazel Corp. 
www.dazel.com 


DeltaPoint, inc. 
www.deitapoint.com 
Diamond Lane Communications Corp. 


www.dicc.com 


Diffusion, Inc. 
www.diffusion.com 


Diva Communications, Inc. 


www.diva.com 


Eagie River Interactive, Inc. 
www.eriver.com 

Edify Corp. 

www.edify.com 


Evolutionary Technology Internat’l, Inc. 


www.evtech.com 


Excite, Inc. 
www.excite.com 


First Virtual Corp. 
www.fyc.com 

Forte Software, Inc. 
www.forte.com 
Foundry Networks, Inc. 
www.foundrynet.com 
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San Jose 


Lowell 


San Francisco 


Santa Clara 


San Mato 


Cambridge 


Camp Hill 


Sunnyvale 


Boston 


Navato 


Los Altos 


San jose 


Redwood City 


San jose 


Cupertino 


Ariington Heights 


Reston 


Fort Lauderdale 


Issaquah 


San Mateo 


Austin 


Monterey 


Petaluma 





Mountain View | 


Oakland 


Chicago 


Santa Clara 


Austin 


Redwood City 


Santa Clara 


Oakland 





Sunnyvale 
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Product Description/Category 


3-D graphics accelerator chip set for high-performance simulation 


Programmable, stackable switch, supports 10M bit/sec.,100G bit Ethernet 
speeds and Web management 


Groupware to capture and share action information with anyone on the Inter- 


net, linking them on-the-fly to people, projects, documents, time and place 


Java-based software that allows organizations to integrate the information 
resources across the enterprise 

Provides distributed reporting from databases 

Rapid application development system for building interactive Web sites 
Design, installation and support services for LAN and WAN networks 
OLAP server optimized for management reporting, planning, analysis and 
data warehousing applications 

Personalized marketing and selling software 

Automated inbound telemarketing agent that reads and fulfills customers 


electronic requests 


Software for development and operation of Internet, intranet and extranet 
business applications 

Electronic commerce buying and selling system 

Enterprisewide security framework for Windows NT and 95 

Client/server customer service and support applications 

Dial-up Internet access/Web hosting and service provider 

Wireless handheld device that remotely accesses a server 

Digital currency 

Network security software 

Client/server authentication software 


Server-based data mining tools 


Output management software 


Web site creation and management tools; Web site animation and multime- 


dia creation software 


High-speed Internet and XDSL access technology 

Push technology and management tools for groupware, E-mail and fax 
Manufacturer of digital, wireless gear 

interactive CD-ROMs for the internet 

Agent technology for self-service applications 

Tool that automates extraction, transformation and migration of data in 
diverse computing environment 

Internet search engine 

Products that deploy business-quality video over ATM and Ethernet 
Application development environment to build, deploy and manage distrib- 


uted computing applications 
Gigabit Ethernet switches 








President/CEO 


L. Gregory Ballard 
Michael P. Gagnon 
Brian Smiga 
Stephen MacDonald 
Nico Nierenberg 
David J. Orfao 
Jeff Colosimo 
John Dillon 
Jeet Singh 
Chuck Williams 
Pehong Chen 
Alan Naumann 
Gil Shwed 
Dave Stamm 
Henry R. Nothhaft 
Chris Gladwin 
Bill Melton 
Robert L. Carberry 
Daniel Webb 
Eric Archambeau 
William Bock 
jeffrey F. Ait 
George Hawley 
jim Gagnard 
Amine Haoui 
Terry Graunke 
Jeffrey Crowe 
Katherine Hammer 
George Bell 
Ralph Ungermann 
Martin J. Sprinzen 


Bobby Johnson 
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LCR Tl mele ica ta 

VenRock; U.S. Venture Partners; Chemical Venture Partners; 
NorWest Venture Partners; $33M raised in June 1997 IPO 
Alpine Technology Ventures; Ray Stata; $7M 


Privately funded 


Enterprise Partners; KPCB; Sierra Ventures; Lehman Broth- 
ers; Bayview; $12M 


Accel Partners: $1M; Mohr, Davidow: $3.5M; Sequoia 
Capital: $4M 


BankBoston Ventures, Inc.; Polaris Venture Partners; $9.3M. 
other venture partners: $2.3M 


Internally funded 


Hummer Winblad; Sequoia Capital; Accel Partners; $25M 
raised in 1995 IPO 


Softbank Ventures, Inc.: $3M 


Norwest Venture Capital; Venrock Associates: $3M; J.P. 
Morgan 


Sutter Hill Ventures; The Mayfield Fund; Itochu; Ameritech; 
$10.2M. June 1996 IPO: $21M 


KPCB; Integral Capital; Mayfield Capital; $4M 


June 1996 IPO: $30M 
December 1995 IPO: $24M 


Racal-Datacom; Softbank Holdings; Telecom Italia; $55M. 
Montgomery Sec.: $25M; GS Capital; KPCB; $10M 


Battery Venture Partners; Bessemer Ventures; $12M. 
Intel; Cisco; Verifoam; $10M. February 1996 IPO: $40M 
NA 

Accel Venture Partners; Polaris Venture Partners; $6M 


Atlas Venture; Draper Fisher; Sequoia Capital; Sofinnova; 
$13M 


Sevin-Rosen; Austin Ventures; SSM Venture Partners; Sigma 
Partners; $16.7M 


December 1995 IPO: $6.6M 


Sevin-Rosen; KPCB; Crosspoint Venture Partners; Oak 
Investment Partners; $17.5M 


IVP: Matrix Partners; Brentwood Venture Capital; $11M 


Crosspoint Ventures; Brentwood Venture Capital; Burr, Egan 
Deleage Venture Capital; $38M 


March 1996 IPO: $45M 


Sutter Hill Venture Capital; Highland Capital Investors; 
$24.2M. March 1996 IPO: $39.2M 


Bob Inman; Menlo Ventures; Arete Ventures; New Enterprise 
Assoc.; Cornerstone Equity Investors; Bank of Boston; $15M 
April 1996 IPO: $34M; Intuit: $40M 

Private sources; Accel Venture Partners; AT&T Ventures 


March 1996 IPO: $35M 


Crosspoint Venture Partners; IVP; Dixon Doll; $5.75M 











Year Founded 
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MMC Networks 
aims to be Intel 
of networking 


Tiny MMC Networks, Inc. — whose 
not-so-modest goal is to be the Intel 
Corp. of networking — is prospering 
as much for what it hasn't done as for 
what it has done in the technical box- 
ing ring. 

The Sunnyvale, Calif., silicon 
designer, which makes innovative Asynchronous Transfer Mode, Ether- 
net and fast Ethernet switching chip sets, has become an ally of such mar- 
ket leaders as Cisco Systems, Inc., rather than a thorn in their sides. 

“We have done joint development, and it has been a very synergistic 
relationship,” says Anthony Alles, director of ATM and gigabic Ethernet 
product marketing for Cisco, which first incorporated MMC Networks’ 
chip set in its ATM switch systems in late 1995. “They have world-class 
ASIC design capabilities, and over time, they have developed network- 
ing expertise of their own.” 

The $10 million company, which turned the corner — and its first 
profit — during the first quarter of 1996, attributes its mounting suc- 
cess to its fundamental ViX switching architecture that is etched into the 
company’s chip sets. The architecture, which significantly improves on 
the so-called crossbar data switching method, is a shared memory archi- 
tecture and wide internal bus that provides enormous bandwidth for 
makers of switching systems. 

Implementing MMC Networks’ chip sets enable OEMs to provide 
switching systems that can support robust, bandwidth-intensive appli- 
cations such as videoconferencing between companies at low cost. 

Additionally, in May, the company introduced a technology that rev- 
olutionizes the design of Ethernet and ATM switches and routers to 
support hundreds of thousands of data queues — for both frames and 
cells — by allowing priority routing for individual users and faster IP 
multicast delivery. This means certain traffic can be routed by priority 
at cost. Analysts and financial backers are bullish about the technology. 

“The engineering team is very talented and has developed a unique, 
systems-oriented architecture in silicon,” says Geoff Yang, a general 


Amos Wilnai 


The $10 million company attributes its 
success to its fundamental ViX switching 


architecture etched into its chip sets. 


partner with Institutional Venture Partners (IVP), one of three initial 
investors that invested $3 million in the company in July 1994. 

Financially, the company is in solid shape. Yang says IVP helped steer 
MMC Networks away from disaster, urging company founders to 
become an OEM supplier and a partner to switch-system manufacturers, 
rather than a competitor. The company has been profitable for six con- 
secutive quarters and has barely dipped into the total $10 million in ven- 
ture capital funds raised since its founding in September 1992, he adds. 

With the revolution in corporate networking under way, MMC Net- 
works seems well positioned to ride the wave of the Internet. Neverthe- 
less, the silicon developer has to guard against competition in the shad- 
ows and the risk of growing too quickly, observers say, pointing out the 
drought of talented engineers. 

Amos Wilnai, founder and chairman of MMC Networks, declined to 
say how profitable the company is, except to note that profits represent 
a “significant percent” of the $10 million in revenues during 1996. 


By Paula Rooney, a freelance writer in Boston. 
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GeoTel Communications Corp. 
www.geotel.com 


‘GlobalCom, inc. 
(No Web site) 


icat Corp. 
www.icat.com 


Ichat, Inc 


www.ichat.com 


imedia Corp. 
www.imedia.com 


IMR, Inc. 


www.inirgoid.com 


Informatica Corp. 
www.informatica.com 


information Advantage, Inc. 
www.infoadvan.com 
infoscape, inc. 
www.infoscape.com 
Infoseek Corp. 
www.infoseek.com 
infospinner, Inc. 
www.infospinner.com 
inktomi Corp. 
www.inktomi.com 


insource Technology Corp. 
www.insource.com 


international Network Services 
www.ins.com 
Intrusion Detection, Inc. 


www.intrusion.com 


KIVA Software Corp. 
www.kivasoft.com 


Lycos, Inc. 
www.lycos.com 


Marimba, Inc. 


www.marimba.com 


MMC Networks, Inc. 
www.mmcnet.com 


Narrative Communications Corp. 
www.narrative.com 


NetCentric Corp. 
www.netcentric.com 


NetDynamics, inc. 
www.netdynamics.com 
NetiQ Corp. 
www.netiq.com 
Network Appliance, Inc. 
www.netapp.com 
Network Integrity, Inc. 
www.netint.com 


OnDisplay, Inc. 
www.ondisplay.com 
Open Horizon, Inc. 
www.openhorizon.com 


Open Market, Inc. 


www.openmarket.com 


Optimal Networks Corp. 
www.optimal.com 


Packet Engines, Inc. 


www.packetengines.com 


Passport Corp. 
www.passportcorp.com 


Persimmon IT, inc. 
www.persimmon.com 


Persistence Software, Inc. 
www.persistence.com 


Placeware, Inc. 


www.placeware.com 
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Littleton 


Wyckoff 


Seattle 


Austin 


San Francisco 


Englewood 


Menlo Park 


Eden Prairie 


San Francisco 


Sunnyvale 


Richardson 


San Mateo 


Houston 


Sunnyvale 


New York 


Mountain View 


Framingham 


Palo Alto 


Sunnyvale 


Waltham 


Cambridge 


Menlo Park 


Santa Clara 


Santa Clara 


Marlboro 


San Ramon 


San Francisco 


Cambridge 


Palo Alto 


Spokane 


Paramus 


Durham 


San Mateo 


Mountain View 
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Intelligent call router 

Network services for sales and support environments 

Electronic commerce catalog software developer 

Interactive, Internet-based communications software 

Video compression technology 

Archival and retrieval software for CD-ROMs 

Client/server tools for building, deploying and managing data marts 

OLAP and ROLAP software 

Tools for creating and deploying Java-based intranet applications 

Infoseek Internet search engine 

Software for linking Web pages to corporate applications and data repositories 
Parallel computing architecture for Internet search engines using coupled cluster 
technology 

Corporate risk assessment, Web development and service provider 
Network integrator providing planning, design and implementation services 
Windows NT security assessment and reporting tool 

Server for deploying and managing Web-based business applications 
Internet search engine 

Push technology to distribute and maintain software and content within an 
organization or across the Internet 

Packet switching technology for ATM and Ethernet networks 

Provides feature-length interactive multimedia over the Internet 

Allows ISP to rapidly deploy and manage advanced network and telephony 
services 

Java-based Web application development environment 

Centralized application management suite for distributed Windows NT and 
BackOffice applications 

Dedicated network file server for optimizing 1/O 

Backup and recovery software for NetWare environments 

Software that enables Web data to be integrated with business applications 
Client/server middleware that integrates custom and off-the-shelf 


applications with databases 


Software to build transaction oriented business-to-consumer and business- 
to-business Internet commerce environments 

Windows-based distributed application performance analyzer for IP networks 
Gigabit Ethernet full-duplex repeater 

Java-based client/server 4GL for building Internet and intranet applications 
Software and semnieces for distributed sales and service applications 


Software to define, generate and map snap-in objects 


interactive, multimedia Web environment for building and viewing live 
presentations 











President/CEO 


John Thibault 


Matthew Ryffel 


Craig Danuloff 


Mark Saul 


Efi Arazi 


Robert Drucker 


Diaz Nesamoney 


Larry Ford 


Paul King 


Harry M. Motro 


Yoshi Noguchi 


David Peterschmidt 


David Black 


Donald McKinney 


Robert Kane 


Keng Lim 


Robert J. Davis 


Kim Polese 


Prabhat K. Dubey 


Scott Kliger 


Sean O'Sullivan 


Zack Rinat 


Ching-Fa Hwang 


Daniel Warmenhoven 


John Butler 


Mark Pine 


Bruce Coleman 


Gary Eichhorn 


Maurice Bailey 


Bernard Daines 


Richard Ramsdell 


lan Jones 


Christopher Keene 


Bill Shott/Richard Bruce 
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CA] Year Founded 


Venture capital funding; November 1996 IPO: $24.5M 1993 


NA 


Onset Ventures; Ziff Brothers Investments; $4.5M latest 
Privately funded 


International Capital Partners: $1M 


Bay Partners; Discovery Ventures; Partech International; 
Integral Capital Partners 


Norwest Ventures; Sutter Hill; Menlo Partners; St. Paul Ven- 
tures; $13M 


RedLeaf Venture Management Partners 
June 1996 IPO: $41.4M 

Privately funded 

Oak Investment Partners: $8M 


Privately funded 


September 1996 IPO: $42M 


Privately funded 


Weiss, Peck & Greer: $2M; Greylock: $2M; Discovery Ven- 
tures; $500,000; Sipp! Macdonald Ventures: $300,000 
March 1996 IPO: $87M 

KPCB: $4M 

IVP; U.S. Venture Partners; KPCB; JAFCO; $10M 

Greylock Management; Accel Partners; $8M 

North Bridge Venture Partners and Matrix Venture Partners: 
$2.1M; private sources 

Hummer Winbiad; U.S. Venture Partners 


Privately funded 


November 1995 IPO: $36.4M 


Atias Venture; KPCB; Matrix Partners; New Enterprise Associ- 
ates; JAFCO; $10.8M 


U.S. Venture Partners; PeopleSoft, inc.; Mitsui & Co.; $11M 
May 1996 1PO: $76M 


Madge Networks; Greylock Management; U.S. Venture Part- 
ners; Cabletron Systems, Inc. 


Charles River Ventures and others: $3M (latest round) 
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INS ‘network wizards’ 
meet service need 


It was 1991, and Don McKinney saw that 
companies were beginning to connect their 
PCs. His idea: Provide companies with the 
expertise to build and manage such systems. 

Today, his company, International Net- 
work Services (INS) in Sunnyvale, Calif., has 
revenue approaching $100 million and a 
secure foothold in a market otherwise domi- 
nated by behemoths such as Andersen Con- 
sulting and Pacific Bell. 

The fact that INS identified the demand 
for network experts years ago and has focused exclusively on network 
services accounts for much of the company’s success, says Alice Murphy, 
senior analyst at research firm Dataquest in Westboro, Mass. McKin- 
ney’s background — with start-up work at Silicon Graphics, Inc. and 
Electronics for Imaging, Inc. and a stint at venture capital firm Sequoia 
Capital Partners — helped, too. 

INS employees, known as “network wizards,” typically spend six 
months or more solving their customers’ most complicated networking 
problems. INS also offers EnterprisePro, a network management tool. 
Among the company’s clients: BankBoston, a $64 billion bank whose 
network recently tripled to more than 20,000 desktops after a merger. 

INS’ revenue leaped from $150,000 in 1992 to $44.1 million last 
year; this year, company officials expect revenue to be $99.5 million. An 
initial public offering last year generated about $42 million. 

And McKinney is already eyeing more challenges, including growing 
the electronic services part of the business. 


Don McKinney 


By Louise Fickel, a freelance writer in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Edifying the future 
of automated phone systems 


When Jeffrey Crowe and a group of high-tech industry veterans found- 
ed Edify Corp. in 1990, “we consciously selected what we thought was 
going to be a large market: Large organizations that are constantly look- 
ing for ways to communicate valuable information to their customers 
and employees” more cheaply and more efficiently. 

Enter, the Santa Clara, Calif., company 
and its so-called “self-service” agent soft- 
ware. It lets companies, for instance, put 
lengthy voice-mail messages with menu 
options on their phone lines and also pro- 
vides them with a secure gateway into cus- 
tomer information on a customer's database. 

From an initial investment of less than $9 
million in venture capital, Edify has been 
growing at an exponential rate. Fourth-quar- 
ter 1996 revenue stood at $11.2 million — ' 
up more than 100% from the previous year. pny rene 

Edify products, such as ESY for PeopleSoft HRMS and Electronic 
Workforce, have struck a chord with corporate America; customers 
include Ford, Frito-Lay, L.L. Bean and Brandeis University. 

For the future, Crowe says, the challenge is going to be how to “move 
as quickly as a $50 million company as we could when we were a $5 
million one.” Edify sees its growth in various market segments, as busi- 
nesses both big and small turn to automated information delivery. 


By William Spain, a freelance writer in Chicago. 
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PointCast, Inc. 
www.pointcast.com 


Polycom, inc. 
www.polycom.com 


Premisys Communications, Inc. 
www.premisys.com 


Prism Sclutions, Inc. 
www.prismsolutions.com 


Progressive Networks, Inc. 
www.realaudio.com 


Quadritek Systems, Inc. 
www.quadritek.com 
Radnet, inc. 
www.radnet.com 
Rambus, inc. 
www.rambus.com 
Raptor Systems, Inc. 
www.raptor.com 


Remedy Corp. 
www.remedy.com 


Sagent Technology, Inc. 
www.sagenttech.com 


Scopus Technology, inc. 
www.scopus.com 


Siebel Systems, Inc. 
www.siebel.com 


Sovereign Hill Software, inc. 
www.sovereign-hill.com 


Stardock Systems, Inc. 
www.stardock.com 
Starlighi Networks, inc. 
www.starlight.com 
SynQuest, Inc. 
www.synquest.com 


Tally Systems Corp. 
www.tallysys.com 

The Allegro Group, Inc. 
www.allegro-group.com 
Torrent Systems, Inc. 
www.torrent.com 

US Web Corp. 
www.usweb.com 
Vantive Corp. 
www.vantive.com 
Vastera, Inc. (Formerly Export Software) 
www.vastera.com 
VDOnet Corp. 
www.vdo.net 

VeriSign, Inc. 
www.verisign.com 


Visigenic Software, Inc. 
www.visigenic.com 


Wayfarer Communications, Inc. 
www.wayfarer.com 


WebFlow Corp. 
www.webflow.com 


Webline Communications, Inc. 
www.webline.com 


Whistie Communications Corp. 
www.whistle.com 


Worldtalk Corp. 
www.worldtalk.com 


XCD, Inc. 
www.xcd.com 


Xylan Corp. 
www.xylan.com 


Yahoo Corp. 
www.yahoo.com 
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Cupertino 

San jose 
Fremont 
Sunnyvale 
Seattle 
Malvern 
Cambridge 
Mountain View 
Waltham 
Mountain View 
Palo Alto 
Emeryville 

San Mateo 
Dedham 
Livonia 
Mountain View 
Norcross 
Hanover 
Dayton 
Cambridge 
Santa Clara 
Santa Ciara 
Chantilly 

Palo Alto 
Mountain View 
San Mateo 
Mountain View 
Santa Clara 
Burlington 
Foster City 
Santa Clara 


Tustin 
Calabasas 


Santa Clara 























Product Description/Category 


Internet/intranet push technology for disseminating news 


Full duplex group conference phore 
Technology that integrates voice, data, ISDN, frame relay and ATM into sin- 


gle small enclosure 
Software to design, build and populate data warehouses 


Streaming audio technology for the Web 

Software managing IP addresses and network services for TCP/IP networks 
Development environment for collaborative Web applications 

High-speed interface technology to speed data transfer to 600M byte/sec. 
over narrow byte-wide data bus 

Firewall for NT applications 

Client/server application suite for help desks 

Software to connect data marts to the Internet 

Client/server application suite for customer service, sales and support 
Client/server sales force automation software 


Information retrieval system for distributed data sources 


Object software for extending 32-bit applications and utilities that run under 
OS/2 and Windows 


Multimedia networking software to store and deliver streaming data types, 
such as digital motien video and audio 

Real-time application for planning and manufacturing 

PC hardware/software asset managemert tools 

Gateway to connect LAN-based mail systems the Internet 

Application development environment for building scalable symmetric and 


multiprocessing systems 


Internet/intranet professional services 

Client/server application suite for customer service, sales and support 
Software for import/export management 

Server that allows delivery of real-time motion video clips over the Internet 
Digital ID’s for identifying parties in an electronic transaction 

Object request broker, database middleware software development 
Internet/intranet push technology for businesses 

Web-based project collaboration seftware 

Java-based call center software to blend telephone and Web customer 


interaction 


9-inch high box that provides access to Internet and internal E-mail 


Directory-based software to deploy and extend corporate intranets with 
E-mail, groupware and security service 


Connects up to four printers to 100BaseT Ethernet networks 


High-speed local area and ATM switch 


Web search engine 








President/CEO 


Chris Hassett 
Brian Hinman 
Raymond C. Lin 
Warren Weiss 
Bruce Jacobsen 
Joe D'Andrea 
Don Bulens 
Geoff Tate 

Shaun McConnon 
Larry Garlick 

Ken Gardner 

Ori Sasson 

Tom Siebel 
Dave Champagne 
Brad Wardell 
james Long 
joseph Trino 
Ted jastrzembski 
Aaron Fessler 
Allen Razdow 
Joseph Firmage 
John Luongo 
Arjun Rishi 
Marty Falaro 
Stratton Sclavos 
Roger Sippt 
john Laing 
Stephen Tolchin 
Dan Keshian 
John Hamm 
Bernard Harguidegui 


Jim Okubo 


Steve Kim 


Tim Koogle d 
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Key Funding Sources * 


Adobe Systems, Inc.; Compaq Computer Corp.; CUC Interna- 
tional; Knight-Ridder; Softbank; others; 36M (second round) 


Oak Investment Partners; Accel Partners; IVP; April 1996 IPO: 
$20.9M 
April 1995 IPO: $32M 


March 1996 IPO: $36M 


Transcosmos/Encompass; Technology Crossover Ventures; Mer- 
rill Lynch; Velocity Capital; CSK Corp.; $17.9M (third round) 


Norwest Venture Capital: $3.5M. Also self-funded. 

Warburg, Pincus Ventures; private funding and others; $40M 
May 1997 IPO: $33M 

February 1996 IPO: $45M 


March 1995 IPO: $41M 


El Dorado Ventures; Crosspoint Venture Partners; Greylock; 
U.S. Venture Partners; $6.5M (latest round) 


November 1995 IPO: $20M 
June 1996 IPO: $33.1M 


Blue Rock Capital, L.P.; Delaware and Zesiger Capital Group; 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst; $3.5M 


Private funding 


Star Venture Partners; interwest Partners; Sequoia Capital; 
Accel Partners: $10M 


Jonn Landry; Warburg, Pincus 
Self-funded 
Self-funded 


North Bridge Venture Partners; Oak Investment Partners; 
$3.2M 


Softbank Ventures; Crosspoint Venture Partners; The Cutler 
Group; Strategic Partners; $34.3M 


August 1995 IPO: $24M 
Battery Ventures: $3M 


Microsoft Corp.; US West Media Group; Nynex; Battery Ven- 
tures 


Ameritech; AT&T; Bessemer Venture Partners; Cisco; Comcast; 
Intuit; KPCB; Merrill Lynch; Microsoft; Visa International; others 


August 1996 IPO: $15.8M 


Sequoia Capital; Hummer Winblad; Robertson & Stephens 
Venture Partner Co.; Bay Partners; Stanford University 


Bessemer Venture Partners; Canaan Partners; Draper-Fisher 
Associates; Vertex Management; others; $15M 


Information Technology Ventures; Advent International; Drap- 
er Fisher jurvetson; Advanced Technology Ventures; $8.4M 


IVP; Mayfield Fund; $7M (latest round) 
April 1996 IPO: $14M 
Privately funded 


March 1996 IPO: $109M 


April 1996 IPO: $33.8M 








Year Founded 
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Private 


Private 


Public 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Public 
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Private 


Private 
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Private 
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Public 
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Private 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Private 
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Private 


Public 


Private 
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Muscle matters 
to Network 


Appliance 


To one Silicon Valley start-up, brawn 
— not brains — is the key to success. 
Five-year-old Network Appliance, 
Inc., whose revenue doubled in the 
past year to almost $100 million, is 
not trying to razzle-dazzle the market- 
place through technical innovation 
but by filling an urgent, if humdrum, market need: fast access to network 
data. 


David Hitz 


The Santa Clara, Calif., company is selling a series of multiprotocol 
servers — dubbed NetApp Filers — that attach directly to a network and 
provide the muscle for quickly accessing files from the ever-growing 
repository of corporate data. In contrast to general-purpose servers from 
Sun Microsystems, Inc. and Microsoft Corp., the company’s single-pur- 
pose servers offer simplicity and top performance, not complexity or 
compute-intensive functions, according to Phil Rueppel, a research ana- 
lyst with Alex. Brown & Sons, Inc. 

“Like a toaster in the kitchen, this appliance does one thing, and one 
thing only,” says 34-year-old David Hitz, a cofounder of the company 
and its chief technical officer, noting that it can take days or weeks to 
configure a full-function Unix or NT server. “It gives fast, reliable access 
to files on the network. That's it.” 

Thus far, analysts and venture capital firms are pleased with the mar- 
keting, management and financial growth of the company, which went 
public in November 1995 and now employs 300 people. 

Though the product offering is simple, sophisticated marketing savvy, 
controlled European expansion and a smart management team led by 
CEO Dan Warmenhoven — a former IBM and Hewlett-Packard Co. 
senior executive — have propelled revenue from $15 million in 1995 to 
$94 million in the 1997 fiscal year that ended April 30, observers say. 
The company’s profits are 10% to 15%. “They've performed well 
beyond our expectations,” says Don Valentine, a general partner at 
Sequoia Capital, of Menlo Park., Calif., one of four venture capital firms 


“Like a toaster in the kitchen, this appliance 


does one thing, and one thing only.” 


— David Hitz, cofounder, Network Appliance 


that invested in the company. “They've been able to grow as rapidly as 
possible while maintaining a strong balance sheet and a positive cash 
flow. They're a relatively small company in a gigantic market, but they 
have optimized for a narrow range of customers.” 

The company’s support for multiple protocols — Windows NT and 
HTTP — in addition to its flagship Unix support is a defining strategy 
that put Network Appliance on the map, observers say. To its credit, Net- 
work Appliance engendered the technical help of Microsoft to engineer 
the CFIS protocol into its NetApp Filer. 

Analyst Rueppel notes, however, that the company needs a direct sales 
force and more partnerships to fuel growth and withstand competition 
from companies such as Auepex, Inc. and Invincible Technologies Corp. 

Network Appliance is poised for continued growth, and its acquisition 
of Internet MiddleWare Corp. and its Web proxy caching software — as 
well as plans to increase its investment in the Internet — is a good sign, 
observers say. Investors hinted that the company will likely incorporate 
more Internet protocols as they emerge. “There are some interesting 
things coming down the pike in this area,” Sequoia’s Valentine says. 


By Paula Rooney, a freelance writer in Boston 
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Data warehouses are becoming 
strategically vital to a business’s 
success. But the truth is, many are 
outgrown right after they're delivered. 
They’re simply overwhelmed by 
ever-increasing amounts of data. Unless 
you have EMC Enterprise Storage™ 
It’s the only solution that keeps 
mission-critical information available, 
protected and timely, even in the 
face of explosive growth. And it’s 


the only way to refresh data from 


multiple sources without sacrificing 


performance. To find out how 


a data warehouse with EMC 


Not Without = =<" ses «= 
EMC Enterprise — = »» sa 
Storage respond to the ever-changing 
They Aren't, 2 0: your business 


call 1-800-424-EMC2, ext. 124, and 
we'll send you an interactive CD-ROM. 


Or visit us at www.emc.com. 


EMC 


The Enterprise Storage Company 


EMC’ is a registered trademark, and EMC, EMC Enterprise Storage, and The Enterprise Storage Company are trademarks of EMC Corporation. ©1997 EMC Corporation. All rights reserved. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of CIO. ©1996 CIO Communications Inc — Daniel Gross author. 4/15/1996 





DATABASE 
it ea 


i By 2001, IBM, Microsoft 
and Oracie will be the 
major database players. 


ff Despite a new Windows 
NT focus, Informix will 
have less than 10% of the 
NT database market in 


Il Sybase’s Unix database 
revenue will drop by a 
compound annuai rate of 
more than 20% through 
2000. 


Source: Gartner Group, inc., Stamford, Conn. 
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E-mail breeds 
virus epidemic 


By Sharon Machlis 


A YEAR AGO, there were about 
40 macro viruses. This year, 
there are more than 1,300. 

“We have seen a big shift into 
the macro viruses,” said Mi- 
chael Goddard, assistant vice 
president of informa- 
tion security at PNC 
Bank NA in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The explosion in 
malicious code, pri- 
marily targeting Mi- 
crosoft Corp. Word 
documents, has 
pushed systems administrators 
and antivirus vendors to focus 
on infected documents and elec- 
tronic-mail attachments. 

Until recently, viruses were 


CLOSER 
LOOK 
— 


typically passed around on in- 
fected floppy disks — a much 
slower means of propagation 
than E-mail, where one push of 
a button can easily infect an en- 
tire department. 

Antivirus vendors are trying 
to combat the newer threat by 
targeting not only the 
desktop, but also other 
entry points where de- 
structive macros can 
slip in: file servers, 
E-mail servers and the 
Internet gateway. 

And as virus strains 
proliferate, the latest 
antivirus efforts involve analyz- 
ing a macro’s behavior for po- 
tential mischief, not simply 
checking all macros against a 


E-mail, page 60 5 


Central data source boosts sales force 


By Kim Girard 

PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
(PG&E) in San Francisco recent- 
ly improved the productivity of 
its sales force by moving em- 
ployees away from scattered 
electronic mail and telephone 
calls to a shared sales database 


Oracle system 


multinationals 


By Randy Weston 

“ACT LOCALLY, think globally” 
seems to be the catchphrase 
among application vendors 
these days, and Oracle Corp. is 
no exception. 

The Redwood Shores, Calif., 
vendor is preparing to roll out a 
new version of its business- 
process automation software 
that will further allow multi- 
national companies to get cen- 
tralized views of their business- 
es (see chart). 

For Oracle Applications Ver- 


that connects the company from 
all ends. 

Using Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based Aurum Software, Inc.’s 
recently upgraded sales force 
automation system, 175 sales- 
people in 16 PG&E offices na- 
tionwide now have access to an 
intranet that stores a client’s his- 


tory, current services and poten- 
tial business areas. PG&E uses 
an Oracle Corp. database on a 
Sun Microsystems, Inc. Solaris 
platform, and its sales force re- 
trieves data remotely on Com- 
paq Computer Corp. Armada 
laptops. 

Central, page 60 


SOME FUNCTIONS IN ORACLE 
APPLICATONS VERSION 11 


Expands VieW FOF secre: runanmesaemmenmenesana 


Cross currency 
transactions 


Euro currency support 


sion 11, due at the beginning of 


next year, Oracle is adding sup- 
port for the European Union’s 
euro currency, along with global 
consolidation and centralized 
transaction approval systems. 
Oracle also plans to add func- 


Allows financial analysts to 
draft reports in a single 
currency based on multiple 
currency data 


European Monetary Union 


tions specific to Eastern Europe 
and Latin America. The new ap- 
plication package will bring to 
40 the number of countries 
with local functionality in Ora- 
cle’s software and to 28 the lan- 

Oracle, page 60 
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HP's 64-bit 
Unix serves 
high end only 


By Jaikumar Vijayan 


WITH THE RECENT shipping of 
its HP-UX 11 operating system, 
Hewlett-Packard Co. has be- 
come the latest vendor to gain 
bragging rights to a full 64-bit 
architecture. 

But firms are unlikely to find 
an immediate need for all the 
capabilities the environment 
brings, except in high-end appli- 
cations areas such as data ware- 
houses and large online transac- 
tion processing, analysts said. 

“Tt is currently only a high- 
end need. We don’t see [64-bit 
technology] moving into the 
midrange within the next cou- 
ple of years,” said Greg Weiss, 
an analyst at D. H. Brown Asso- 
ciates, Inc. in Port Chester, N.Y. 

The Palo Alto, Calif.-based 
HP started shipping the latest 
version of its Unix operating 
system on Sept. 15. With it, HP 

HP, page 60 
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HP offers 64-bit Unix 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


became the latest in a growing 
list of vendors that offer 64-bit 
platforms that include hard- 
ware, software and supporting 
applications. 

Digital Equipment Corp. was 
first out with a 64-bit offering 
more than three years ago. 
Since then, Silicon Graphics, 
Inc. and Sun Microsystems, 
Inc. have jumped on the 64-bit 
bandwagon. IBM’s proprietary 
AS/400 also supports 64-bit 
computing, but its Unix servers 
don’t support it fully yet. 

One of the biggest draws of 
64-bit operating systems is its 
support for large file sizes and 
Very Large Memory (VLM). 
Although 32-bit operating sys- 
tems support file sizes of less 
than 2G bytes, 64-bit systems 
such as HP-UX 1 support files 
up to 1T byte. HP’s operating 
system also supports up to 16G 
bytes of main memory. 

Such features substantially 
boost application performance, 
especially in transaction-inten- 
sive environments, analysts 
said. VLM support, for example, 
lets administrators run entire 
databases directly on the main 
memory rather than having to 
access records from disk stor- 
age systems. 

Taken together, the increased 
scalability and speed provided 
by 64-bit technology can make 
large applications fly, said David 
Krauthamer, MIS manager at 
Parker Hannifin Corp., an auto 
parts retailer in Rohnert Park, 
Calif. 

“On the positive side, there is 


a significant speed impact” 
from 64-bit architectures, 
Krauthamer agreed. “But to take 
full advantage of it, all your sup- 
porting application software 
must also support 64-bit” tech- 
nology. 


FILLING A NICHE 

Also, such capabilities are really 
needed only when running very 
large applications, observers 
said. Many existing Unix appli- 


maxxed out on Unix perfor- 
mance yet,” Krauthamer said. 

And although many software 
vendors such as Oracle Corp. 
and Sybase, Inc., have an- 
nounced support for 64-bit ar- 
chitectures, there are still rela- 
tively few software vendors that 
ship 64-bit applications, Weiss 
said. 

But current users of 32-bit ap- 
plications will get some imme- 
diate benefits from HP’s latest 
Unix release. 

HP claims that performance 
of some of those applications 
can be boosted significantly ui- 
der HP-UX 11. 


FEATURES OF HP-UX fi 


B 64-bit architecture 





& Support for Very Large Memory 
i Support for up to 4T bytes of physical memory 





B Ignite/UX administrative tool for easier deployment 


__ of HP-UX servers 





§ Software Distributor/UX for enterprisewide software 


distribution 





i Java-based System Administration Manager 


i Dynamic processor and memory resilience for 
diagnosing and correcting failed processors or 


memory 


cation environments — and 
even newer ones such as SAP 
AG’s R/3 or The Baan Co. enter- 
prise resource planning applica- 
tions — haven't yet begun push- 
ing the 32-bit performance 
envelope, analysts said. 

“64-bit Unix has not been a 
big driver for us. We are not 


Central data boosts sales 
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The company took its new 
system a step further by inte- 
grating Aurum’s software with 
its existing SAP America, Inc. 
electric and gas management 
system, so company employees 
also have access to back-end bill- 
ing and financial information 
and customer history on one 
database. 

The sales force project is an 
effort to stay competitive in the 
increasingly heated utility busi- 
ness. “We don’t have much of a 
choice here,’ said John Keast, 
chief information officer at 
PG&E. “If we want to provide 
broad customer experience [to 
salespeople], then we need to 
have these systems,” Keast 
added. 

Rob DeCisto, an analyst at 


Gartner Group, Inc., said Aur- 
um is the first company to com- 
bine interactive selling tools 
with contact management tools 
used by salespeople to plan and 
track sales. A salesperson has 
access to product information, a 
proposal tracking system, mar- 
keting data and an order-man 
agement system using one 
graphic interface. 

Using one system instead of 
several can significantly lower 
cost of ownership and speed up 
system installation, DeCisto 
said. Other sales force automa- 
tion vendors, such as Trilogy 
Corp. in Austin, Texas, may fo- 
cus on one part. Trilogy offers 
interactive selling tools. 

Aurum last week made three 
product announcements includ- 


Features such as increased 
memory support, high-speed 
data backup and fibre-channel 
support can boost performance 
and scalability of existing 32-bit 
applications, said James Gar- 
den, an analyst at Technology 
Business Research, Inc. in 
Hampton, N.H.O 


ing the following: 

=Customer Enterprise 7.0, 
which includes software appli- 
cations for sales, customer ser- 
vice and marketing. The up- 
grade includes the addition of 
the Aurum Workbench, tools 
that can be used to more quickly 
change the user interface and 
database on Enterprise 7.0 with- 
out reprogramming. 
=Interactive Selling Solution, a 
World Wide Web-based system 
that uses a search engine and 
knowledge base to best deter- 
mine a product for a custofner. 
The system also includes an 
electronic marketing catalog 
and quote proposal generator. 
#Enterprise Integration Server, 
client and server products that 
connect Aurum with back-office 
systems, including legacy sys- 
tems, Oracle, SAP and The 
Baan Co., which recently ac- 
quired Aurum.O 


E-mail spreads viruses 
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list of known virus “signa- 
tures.” The newer technology is 
called heuristics. 

Most major vendors have ei- 
ther unveiled heuristic products 
or have announced plans to 
develop them. Last week, for 
example, Symantec Corp. in Cu- 
pertino, Calif., released Norton 
AntiVirus 4.0 that includes the 
company’s Bloodhound virus- 
seeking technology. Until now, 
Bloodhound was used solely in 
Symantec’s own World Wide 
Web spider that searched the In- 
ternet looking for new viruses. 

Symantec officials said Blood- 
hound will detect more than 
90% of macro viruses and 80% 
of other types when used unaid- 
ed, although it is coupled with 
conventional signature check- 
ing to increase accuracy. Signa- 
ture checking is much more ac- 
curate for known viruses, often 
99% or higher, but useless for 
new viruses unless they are a 
close variant of one that is 
known. 


HEURISTICS CHALLENGE 

The challenge with heuristics 
isn’t necessarily finding danger- 
ous new macros, but preventing 
false alarms. That’s already a 
problem with some convention- 
al antivirus software. 

“We've had quite a few people 
call in — their virus detections 
are alarming all over the place,” 
said William Orvis a member of 
the Computer Incident Advisory 


Capability team at Lawrence Liv- 
ermore National Laboratory in 
Livermore, Calif. The team pro- 
vides computer security services 
to the Department of Energy. 

But the benefit of using heur- 
istics is that it eases the never- 
ending problem in the antivirus 
world: the battle to be up to date. 
With signature checking, antivi- 
rus firms must find a virus and 
then find some “signature” 
code to identify it and develop a 
way to clean it. McAfee Asso- 
ciates, Inc. in Santa Clara, Calif., 
expects to ship a_heuristics- 
based product by Oct. 15. 

Goddard recalls early heuris- 
tics efforts that targeted older 
boot-sector viruses, which in- 
fected machines booted from 
victimized floppy disks and 
which could do everything from 
pop up a message to wipe out a 
hard drive. “It never seemed to 
be terribly effective,” he said. 
However, he said he believes 
newer versions might prove 
more useful. In any case, he 
added, “‘it certainly can’t hurt.” 

Automatic Data Processing 
ICS in Edgewood, N.Y., was hit 
hard by the Concept Word mac- 
ro virus earlier this year, wasting 
a good deal of staff resources 
cleaning up after it, said LAN 
administrator Dany Richard. 
Now, though, Richard said he 
believes antivirus software — 
his company uses McAfee prod- 
ucts — is helping get the prob- 
lem under control. O 


Oracle targets multinationals 
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guages the software supports. 

Analyst Ed Black at Aberdeen 
Group, Inc. in Boston said that 
although many companies can 
handle transactions for individ- 
ual countries with currency- 
and language-specific func- 
tions, it is increasingly impor- 
tant to install software systems 
that handle global functions 
that let users see the big picture. 
Vendors are picking up on that 
trend. 

“There is a lot more to under- 
standing, measuring, consoli- 
dating and managing a multi- 
country operation than showing 
screens in a given language,” 
Black said. “Companies are ask- 
ing, ‘How do I get a consistent 
view across borders?’”’ 

Besides Oracle, Pleasanton, 
Calif.-based PeopleSoft, Inc., 
which is behind Oracle in the 
international market, also re- 


cently announced new multina- 
tional and globalization func- 
tions for its software. Market 
leader SAP AG, based in 
Germany, has been leading 
the drive toward global func- 
tionality. 

Al Capuano, a project manag- 
er at Subaru of America, Inc. in 
Cherry Hill, N.j., said his office 
likes what it sees so far in Ora- 
cle’s Version 11 but will move 
slowly to adopt it. 

Capuano said his office likes 
to keep up with current versions 
of the application package — 
Subaru is installing Version 
10.7, released in the spring. But 
the automaker wants someone 
else to be the test case for Ver- 
sion 11. 

“We don't see _ putting 
Version 11 in until the fourth 
quarter of next year,” Capuano 
said.O 





The future looks terrific 
for transaction processing. 
The Post-Relational Database Era 
begins September 29. 
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Post-Relational Database. 6 
New Dimensions of Transactional Performance. soo 
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Is raw power all you need to build an enterprise-class solution? Unfortunately, that’s all that some 
servers offer. So consider the HP advantage: the most powerful machine around— the lightning-fast HP 
9000 V-Class Enterprise Server with 64-bit PA-RISC and new Hyperplane Technology... plus the advanced 
features for resilience, integration, security and management with HP-UX, HP’s enterprise class operating 
environment... plus mission-critical services that are planned, designed, and delivered to ensure your 
multivendor environment is available on a global, 24x7 basis... plus enterprise class storage technology! 


It’s a total enterprise solution. See for yourself at www.hp.com/go/9000servers Capitalize on chaos. 
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Intel 

Corp. today 

rolled out a com- 

bined LAN 

adapter 

and 56K 

bit/sec. 

modem 

for note- 

books. The 

Pro/100 LAN+Modems6 PC 
Card combines a 10/100M 
bit/sec. Ethernet adapter and 
a.56K bit/sec. modem in a sin- 
gle PC Card, eliminating the 
need for users to swap out LAN 
and modem cards. The adapter 
supports Rockwell/Lucent’s 
Ks56flex technology and will be 
upgradable to the future 56K 
bit/sec. standard. The Pro/100 
LAN+Modems6 PC Card is 
available immediately for 
about $369. 


(www.computerworid.com) 
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Low-cost bar coders 


save for small users — 


By Nancy Dillon 


SOON AFTER Jason Koch was 
tapped to use his computer 
skills to track his store’s inven- 
tory of 5,000 wireless commu- 
nications accessories, he decid- 
ed to scrap a manual data 
entry system and buy a small- 
business bar-code package. 

At the time, Koch was work- 
ing in retail ata 360° Communi- 
cations Co. store in Durham, 
N.C. 

Before the bar-coding systema 
was installed, two store employ- 
ees would spend half a day each 
week counting every telephone, 


battery and 
pager in the 
store by hand, 
Koch said. “I 
took that job 
and made it 
a cinch with 
only about a 
$500 invest- 
ment.” 
The __bar- 
coding system 
will save the retail store ar esti- 
mated $10,000 annually. “It has 
cut down on employee theft, in- 
accuracy with orders and has 
saved us from losing customers 
due to product shortages,” Koch 


Maxspeed jumps on NT 


By April Jacobs 


MAXSPEED CORP. in Palo Alto, 
Calif., is joining the multiuser 
Windows NT bandwagon to 
provide thin-client users with 
another option to access tradi- 
tional PC applications. 

The company is taking on 
other vendors in the market 
such as Citrix Systems, Inc. in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Mi- 
crosft Corp. in 
Redmond, Wash. 
Citrix already of- 
fers _ third-party 
NT access soft- 
ware dubbed Win- 
Frame, and Mi- 
crosoft plans to 
offer multiuser 
capabilities next 
year with the re- 
lease of Windows 
NT 5.0, code- 
named Hydra. 

Besides giving terminal and 
network computer users access 
to PC-based applications, users 
say multiuser NT, which runs 
on the server, not on a client, 
also can help lower a desktop’s 
cost of ownership because it is 
maintained centrally. 

“I think some people are in- 
terested in multiuser NT be- 
cause it allows them to adminis- 
ter applications from the server, 
and they can put older PCs to 
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use without having to worry 
about compatibility or perfor- 
mance issues,” said Larry Gar- 
den, manager of technical oper- 
ations at Brewers Retail, Inc. in 
Mississaugua, Ontario. 

“We are looking for options 
like this that will allow us to run 
our old 486s, because | have a 
closetful of them just sitting 
there waiting,’ Garden said. 

Maxspeed’s MaxStation soft- 
ware lets multi- 
ple users access 
one NT server 
through = mullti- 
port controllers. 
Priced at- $650 
per user license, 
the software is 
available now. 

Analysts _—_say 
Maxspeed may 
have a tough time 
breaking in to the 
multiuser NT business because 
of the strong relationship be- 
tween Citrix and Microsoft and 
Microsoft's own plans to offer a 
product next year. In May, 
Microsoft signed a $75 million 
licensing deal to fold WinFrame 
into Windows NT starting with 
Version 4.0 [CW, May 19]. 

“This is a relatively mature 
market where no.one has made 
any inroads against Citrix, and it 
will be very difficult for anyorie 

Maxspeed, page 66 


Utah Department of 
Natural Resources 
Mark Forbes: 
“Accountability is 
nearly 100%"' 


said. The system is now in place 
at two more of the company’s 
retail stores in North Carolina. 
And Koch has been promoted 
to network technician at the cor- 
porate office in Raleigh, N.C. 


September 29,1997 Computerworld 


The Utah Department of Nat- 
ural Resources in Salt Lake City 
has implemented bar-code sys- 
tems at each of its major offices 
and state parks to track thou- 
sands of small-asset resources 
such as PCs, binoculars and cal- 
culators. Mark Forbes, a project 
analyst at the department, said 
the system will save the depart- 
ment $50,000 to $100,000 per 
year. 

“Now we're able to assign 
equipment to specific individ- 
uals and know who has what at 
all tines,” Forbes said. “Ac- 
countability is nearly 100%.” 

Koch and Forbes purchased 
the same system from Zebra 
Technologies VTI, Inc. in Sandy, 
Utah. 

The off-the-shelf system Koch 
bought included a bar-code 
scanning wand, a database and 
software that reads and prints 

Bar coders, page 66 


COREL'S. VIDEO NETWORK COMPUTER 


Processor: 233-MHz Digital StrongARM SA-110 


Memory: 32M bytes 





Virtual cache: 5OOM bytes to 1.4G bytes 





Network interface: Ethernet 10Base-T, 10/100Base-T, V.34 : 


and V.80 modem 





Display: VGA/SVGA/XGA 





Video RAM: 2M bytes 


Corel makes risky NC move 


> Video Network 
Computer pushed as 
‘ultimate appliance’ 


By Gordon Mah Ung 


OTTAWA 


WHEN Corel Computer Corp. 
unveils its Video Network Com- 
puter (VNC) next month, it 
won't be just another network 
computer, the company prom- 
ised. But some observers: are 
skeptical — concerned that a 
network computer effort moves 
Corel away from its software 
core. : 

Pushing the VNC as the “ulti- 
mate communications appli- 
ance,” Corel Computer, a re- 
cently formed subsidiary of 
software maker Corel Corp., 
said its network computer will 
incorporate the highest perfor- 
mance of any network computer 
yet and offer videoconferencing 


over a LAN and Internet tele- 
phone capabilities. 

Although Corel wasn’t able to 
show a working model of its net- 
work computer, officials spelled 
out the specifications for a ma- 
chine they said will say “high 
power” to users (see chart). 

Based on Digital Equipment 
Corp.’s StrongARM 233-MHz 
RISC processor, the VNC sup- 
ports a host of network proto- 
cols, comes with 32M bytes of 
memory and a hard drive that 
ranges from 500M bytes to 1.4G 
bytes. 

This is the second version of a 
Corel VNC. A previous proto- 
type based on a Motorola, Inc. 
PowerPC processor didn’t meet 
the company’s expectations for 
performance and was scrapped. 
Corel said benchmarks by Digi- 
tal show a StrongARM-based 
network computer prototype 
easily outpaced a 200-MHz 

Corel, page 69 
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Low-cost bar coders pay off 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63. 


bar codes. “Almost everything we sell 
comes with a bar code on it,” Koch said. 
“With our bar-code tracking system, we 
run the wand across the product, enter 
the number of units to add or delete and 
press enter.” With the system in place, 


store employees can access the inventory 
database at any time to run customized 
reports for reordering. 

Tom “Ryan, an analyst at Gartner 
Group, Inc. in Stamford, Conn., said 
shrink-wrapped bar-code packages are a 


It’s Not How Mucu 


You READ. 


good fit for five-person warehouses that 
process 100 to 200 orders per day. ‘“‘No 
matter who you are, if you're worried 
about asset management, you have to use 
bar coding,” Ryan said. “You don’t want 
‘Fat Freddy’ typing in the numbers, 
because he can’t type.” 

Ryan said small-business packages 
offer good return on investment for less 
than $1,000. But warehouses that have 
multiple sites or more than 100 people 





You READ. 


You can read a knee-high stack of computer magazines 
each month and still not find the depth and breadth of 
news and information you'll discover each week in the 
pages of Computerworld. 


As the only weekly newspaper for IS professionals, 
Computerworld is filled with up-to-the-minute articles 
on topics ranging from products and people to trends 
and technology. We cover it all — PC’s, workstations, 
mainframes, client/server computing, networking, 
communications, open systems, World Wide Web, 
intranets, and more. 


It’s everything you need to know to get an edge on 
the competition. 


That's why over 152,000 IS professionals pay to 
subscribe to Computerworld. Shouldn't you? 


Order Computerworld and you'll receive 51 information- 
packed issues. Plus, you'll receive our special bonus 
publication, 7he Premier 100, an annual profile of the 
leading companies using informaticn systems technology. 


Call us toll-free at 1-800-343-6474, or visit us on the 
World Wide Web at http://www.computerworld.com. To 
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bound into this issue. And get your own copy of 
Computerworld. 


Then you can spend less time reading about the world 
of information systems. And more time conquering it. 
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might require customized warehouse 
management systems. 

Companies such as TanData Corp. in 
Tulsa, Okla., provide those specialized 
systems, Ryan said, “but they can cost 
anywhere from $200,000 to $3 million.” 

Zebra recently released an update to its 
Barcode Anything package. The new ver- 
sion works with any Windows-based PC 
and printer and includes a scanning 
wand and new tracking software built on 
a Microsoft Corp. Access database. It 
costs $299. 

Two more companies that offer small- 
business bar-code packages are CoStar 
Corp. in Greenwich, Conn., and Eltron 
International, Inc. in Simi Valley, Calif.O 


Maxspeed 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


to compete,” said Steve Kleynhans, an 
analyst at Meta Group, Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn. But the market is relatively prom- 
ising, according to Rob Enderle, an ana- 
lyst at Giga Information Group, Inc. in 
San Jose, Calif. Enderle said about 10% to 
20% of NT licenses will be based on 
some form of multiuser Windows NT by 
the end of 1999. 

Users of multiuser NT may be able to 
run many applications from a central 
location — making them easier to main- 
tain, Enderle said. They also may be able 
to lower their cost of desktop mainte- 
nance because they can troubleshoot 
software-related problems remotely. 

But a downside is that the network 
must be extremely reliable and have 
enough bandwidth to support multiple 
users accessing files and applications 
over the network. Also, if the network 
goes down, users are left virtually unable 
to work, Enderle said.O 


Re he pes neice 


Zephyr offers Passport 


Zephyr Development Corp. in Houston 
has announced the Passport TN3270E 
Client for Windows 95/NT, host access 
software. 

Passport connects users to IBM 
mainframe and midrange systems us- 
ing an interface similar to Microsoft 
Corp.’s Office suite, a customizable 
keypad and support for connections to 
multiple hosts. Passport costs $149. 


Pumping PC power 


intel Corp.’s Mobile Power Initiative, a 
committee of hardware and software 
vendors, last week met to study how to 
provide pumped-up video and graph- 
ics capabilities on laptops while pre- 
venting overheating. 

The group’s goal is to push note- 
book power consumption to less than 
25W, while using faster processors, 
DVD-ROM drives and full-motion 
video. The group is expected to ham- 
mer out final standards by Oct. 13. 
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Now available for your network. 


“After years of protecting the information of the world’s 
Jargest organizations, Storagelek® understands the difficulties 
you face in securing data on your network. So we've gone 
Deyond the firewall. Our NetSentry” family of security, 
imtrusion detection and response systems* are like 24-hour 
ards, instantly alerting you, then stopping suspicious 
activities both inside or outside your perimeter. !t happens 
Bs transparently, on-line, in real time, without impacting per- 
formance or security. You won’t know the system is there 
Until you need it. But you'll always have complete control 
with centralized management — from branch office to ATM 
"backbone. Call StorageTek at 1 800 638-4636 or visit us 
“on the Web. Because when you’re responsible for your 
company’s most valuable resource, 
“it's nice to know the world’s security 


‘Jeader is watching out for you. 
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multi-national company, ; W ) > 
we selected OneWorld ‘@ IN is 4 9 ) Re | | 3 - 
because we believe “Our mission was to 
it will help us gain find a software package 
operational efficiencies to manage our global, 
and improve response enterprise-wide business 
times to customers. operations. We expect 
J.D. Edwards’ pre-sales OneWorld to perform 
and implementation exceptionally well 
support are excellent.” in meeting this goal.” 
Pericom Semiconductor Yokogawa Engineering 
Corporation, Service Corporation, 
San Jose, California Tokyo, Japan 
2 
complexity of modern ~ “The CNC ex ae See Ren , oe 
technology, which allows OneWorld product allow “We looked for a safe and secure solution, not only 
you to focus on improving J.D. Edwards to now be today but also for the future. With OneWorld and the 
your business.” able to show initiative in Internet-enabled networked business applications, we are 
Cemtec, S.A. de C.V., the global ERP market.” well positioned for the challenges of the next century.” 
Monterrey, Mexico IDC France, Paris, France IKA-Werke, Staufen, Germany 
Doing business globally means shaping your operations to local requirements—country by country, 
customer by customer, even user by user. With J.D. Edwards OneWorld,” you can adapt to local 
languages, currencies, reporting provisions, and even technology standards without the pain of 
maintaining multiple software versions around the world. In fact, with our Java-enabled OneWorld 1b) weWetce cs 
applications, you can distribute localized functionality to your users quickly and cost-effectively—today. And 
if you want to change it all around tomorrow, OneWorld is flexible enough to change with you. To find out rene mia Wa ee ee 
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FROM HERE 
You CAN SEE THE FUTURE 
~ OF REMOTE ACCESS. 


It's called server-based communications, 
“an innovative, open-systems approach. to 
remote access. And by reducing ownership 


‘and: maintenance costs; while delivering users 
. Maaimium performance; it's changing the 


economics of business communications. 


“Server-based commiinications is the result 


“ ot dramatic and continuing advances in 
_computers, “network operating systems, oven 
\ APIs, and adapter cards that empower your = 
“server with the. performance. intelligence 
and reliability to: ‘tackle business-critical 
‘applications like remote access. 


Using. server: to host your comimiy, 
tion functions: maximizes your Ny z 


company’s technology investment, efficiently 
integrates both ‘your network operating 
system and your applications, and minimizes 
long-term hardware. costs by using standard 
off-the-shelf equipment. And when, it comes 
to installation and configuration. your 


network administrator is already qualified, - 
eliminating the long and often costly training 
cycle common to proprietary technologies. 

If you're looking to provide remote 
access services, look to us first. We're Digix 
We lead the market in Wide-Area Network ak 


adapters for server-based communucations. © 


And from our vantage point your 
KS server's ae looks bright, 





Sunny Days Come 


to the 


“Dark 
Side” 


by Virginia Brooks 


DIRECTOR OF NETWORK RESEARCH 
ABERDEEN GROUP 


henever one enter- 

prise communica- 

tions manager talk 

about his compan 

experience with remote 
ccess, he begins, “Our jour- 
ney to the ‘Dark Side’ began in 1985.” 
Back then, accessing desktop data 
remotely really was the dark side. It 


held all the un 


moon. It was the province of a few 


tainty of a trip to the 


brave souls who recognized the tactical 


value of accessing applications while 
on the road and were willing to wrestle 
with the constraints of slow mode 
analog phone lines and home-grown 
terminal emulation programs. 

Remote access has come a long 
way. In late 1995, it began to appear 
on the strategic considerations lists of 
IS executives. Today, remote access 
networking is a $4.5 billion market. 
There are 11 million telecommuters in 
the U.S., and nearly 55 million users 
will take a vantage of remote connec- 
tions by the year 2000. 

Internet access has been the force 


driving this boom, but there are other 


factors: vast leaps in portable com- 


puter pro ng power, zippier 


modem speeds, an increasing array of 


bigger-bandwidth options and an 
expanding library of applications. In 
addition, stricter environmental regu- 
lations (which require reductions in 
the commuting workforce), increasing 
real estate costs, the expense of relo- 
cating workers and employee quality- 
of-life issues have all spurred the 
adoption of telecommuting. 

Many applications have helped 
popularize remote ac sales force 
automation, help desk, intranet acc 
web browsing, software upgrading 
and data conferencing. But the #1 rea- 
son >mployees want remote access is 
e-mail. Companies that do not provide 
corporatewide anytime/anywhere e- 
mail access for their workers are at a 
competitive disadvantage. 
Aberdeen divides the remote 
access marketplace into four user seg- 
ments: the enterprise, the sma!l 
office/home office (SOHO), the indi- 


vidual remote user, and Internet and 


online service providers. 


SIS/AYNGNA OFHIO 


The enterprise has extended its 
reach to telecommuters and branch 
offices needing to connect to the enter- 
pr network. This segment also 
includes independent branches that 
communicate among themselves in a 
peer-to-peer configuration or several 
satellite sites attached to a larger 
branch office. 

The enterprise’s growing depen- 
dence on Internet/intranet applica- 
tions requires scalable, flexible, robust 
solutions that deliver higher through- 
put, traffic engineering and support 
for quality of servi janagement of 
both established and emerging tech- 
nologies is critical. Enterprise remote 
access requires support for legacy 
environments, enhanced security, p 
tection of network investments and 
lower administrative costs and costs 
of ownership. 

CIOs will invest in solutions that 
encompass the entire corporation's 
remote access needs, from the simplic- 
ity of a single remote user to the com- 
plexity of full enterprise connectivity. 


Remote access solution providers such 
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as Cisco Systems, 3Com/U.S. Robot- 
ics and Ascend, and internetworking 
vendors such as Bay Networks, are 
extending their product lines at both 
the high and low ends to meet the 
needs of the enterprise. As a result, 
modem pools have given way to 
access concentrators that can support 
hundreds of users and can offer man- 
agement capabilities, while low-end 
access devices provide higher speed 
connectivity and are easier to install. 

The fastest growing remote access 
segment is the SOHO market, 
which requires dial-up connectivity 
to public networks such as the Inter- 
net. Users here may also desire con- 
nection to a virtual private network 
(VPN) for information exchange. To 
these users, who often have little tech- 
nical expertise, ease of use is critical. 

The individual remote user has 
been the foundation of the remote 
access market. Usually non-technical 
and lacking support resources, this 
user relies on solutions that include 
ease of use, good performance, inter- 
operability and security. 

The clamor for Internet access has 
spurred furious growth in Internet 
and On-line Service Providers 


(SPs). ISPs are the true builders of 


the bridge between the worlds of data 
and telephony. They introduce tech- 
nologies and services into the remote 
access arena, and move with a speed 


that is totally alien to the telco way of 


doing business. 

Service providers are building 
large scale, homogeneous public 
remote access networks. Such net- 
works are required to be robust and 
reliable, to insure availability of ser- 
vice, scalability, connectivity choices 
and solid management capabilities. 

ISPs can no longer simply offer 
barebones access. Content and value 
creation, rather than mere connec- 
tion, have become a requirement. 
ISPs can reduce the time they spend 
building and expanding their infra- 
structure by finding scalable, pre- 
integrated solutions that permit 
economical deployment of multiple 
points of presence. One such offering 
is Cisco's AccessPath, a stack-based 


carrier-class system that integrates 
dial access with call processing, back- 


haul routing and management. 


Bandwidth has always been THE 
remote access issue. Trying to trans- 
mit applications that require LAN 
connectivity speeds at rates of 9,600 
and 14,400 bps is not a pleasant expe- 
rience. Demand for better access 
bandwidth hit critical mass once the 
Web became part of daily life, 
spurring faster connectivity for 
remote users. In the past year, there 
have been some big leaps forward. 


There are two flavors of 56K 
x2 from 3Com/U.S. Robot- 
ics, and K56Flex, being developed by 


modem 


Rockwell and Lucent. The two tech- 
nologies are not compatible, and the 
battle between the camps is raging. 

USR claims that more than 600 
ISPs have agreed to support x2 and 
has made deep inroads in the retail 
channel; it’s hard to walk into a com- 
puter store and not trip over the 
stacks of x2 boxes dominating the 
modem section. 

While USR was lining up ISP 
support, the vendor and modem man- 
ufacturing communities endorsed 
Rockwell's technology, thinking that 
K56Flex would be more solidly engi- 
neered. Realizing that the last thing 


DEMAND FOR BETTER 
ACCESS BANDWIDTH HiT 
CRITICAL MASS ONCE THE 
WEB BECAME PART OF 
DAILY LIFE, SPURRING 
FASTER CONNECTIVITY FOR 
REMOTE USERS 


needed was another competing stan- 
dard, Lucent combined its efforts 
with Rockwell’s to bring some inter- 
operability to the market. Rockwell 
ran into problems with its chipset and 
has been slower to market than USR. 
Also, compatibility issues among the 
variations of K56Flex have made the 
protocol a bit trickier to support 


Potential users of either modem 


Unrelenting technology churns. « 
They long to hand over re 
access to someone else so they 
focus on their real job of getting tech=. 
nology to serve the business needs of 


the company. No wonder more firms” 
are outsourcing remote access. What . 


IT manager, given sufficient security 
guarantees, wouldn't let someone else 
deal with remote access headaches? - 

The timing for outsourcing remote 


access couldn't be better. Remote ; 


access is getting too complicate 


Enterprise IT does not have in-depth «. 
understanding of the WAN side of the = 


equation. Service providers are 


searching for ways to differentiate >| 


themselves and mine new sources of 


revenue. Private networks such as the 


RemoteLink Service from Concentric: 
Data Systems will offer a speedier 
alternative to the sluggish Internet. 


type need to consider a few things. 
The 56Kbps speed is available for 
downloading only. Because the FCC 
has put a 53Kbps limit on the down- 
stream data transfer rate, throughput 
will not attain 56K. Varying quality of 
the local phone loop results in down- 
stream data rates in the 40K-50K 
range (still a big improvement over a 
28.8K connection). Upstream trans- 
mission tops out at 33.6K, so don’t 
expect blazing transmission speeds 
back to the ISP or corporate access 
concentrator. 

Since there must be a compatible 
modem at the terminating end of the 
connection, users must know which 
technology their ISP supports before 
buying a 56K modem. Also, be aware 
that limitations on 20% of U.S. 
phone lines prevent them from trans- 
mitting at higher speeds. And once a 
standard is agreed on (probably 
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sometime next spring), all modems 
will most likely require some type of 
upgrade. Fortunately, modem mak- 
ers and vendors are willing to pro- 


vide these upgrades at no charge. 


SLE ae 
ISDN keeps chugging along. 

Internet access jolted the telcos into 

active ISDN deployment; now all! the 

RBOCs offer it. (They've installed on 

average about 90,000 BRI and 2,000 

PRI lines since June 1996.) Even the 

Baby Bells who haven’t pushed it 

aggressively have seen their 

ISDN line count double. 

But there’s still no consis- 

tency in ISDN availability 

and pricing — even from 

the same telco. It’s common 

to wait several months for 

ISDN service, and in the 

less metropolitan areas, 

ISDN may not be available 

until 1999. 

Much of the credit for 
the availability of ISDN 
goes to networking hard- 
ware suppliers like 3Com, 
who tried to make the line 
ordering and equipment 
installation processes as 
painless as possible. Due to 
these efforts, ISDN has 
made inroads not only with 
large corporations but also 
small businesses, which 
often lack the luxury of IT 
support. But service and 
support from telcos ranges from 
excellent to a low level of under- 
standing about the difficulties that 
can beset ISDN lines. 

Despite the challenges, businesses 
have not shied away from ISDN, and 
are migrating from BRI to PRI. The 
technology is mature, standard 
generally available in the U.S. and 
For the 


e to be 


prevalent in Europe and Asi 
near future, ISDN will cont 
the most practical solution 


speed remote acce 


Today's t talked-about acc 


technology is Digital Subscriber 


Line. DSL uses existing local loop 
copper telephone wire connections 
between a user and a central office to 
create high-speed network access 
links. It is the local loop, (called the 
“the last mile” in telcoese). Some 95% 
of the 700 million copper wire a 
lines that connect homes and b 
nesses worldwide to a central office 
are single twisted pair and could sup- 
port DSL, creating a vast opportu- 
nity to speed up access transmission 
without having to pull new wire. 
The choices of DSL technologies 


Prey Tee 


are confusing (see chart, p. 7). 
Aberdeen thinks ADSL will be t 
widely adopted. Having completed its 
trial phase, it is now available in some 
parts of the U.S., but will not hit crit- 
2000. 


Users report positive e> 


ical mass until y: 
riences 
with ADSL. Equipment has been 
reasonable to configure. Connectiv- 
ity speed has increased dramatically. 
Users do not find its asymmetricality 
a hindrance as long as they are rece’ 
ing more than they need to g 
a datz perspective. 

The real issues will be based on 
how the carriers deal with pricing, 
marketing and deploying DSL. There 


is concern the telcos have not learned 
from their experience with ISDN. 

How much bandwidth is truly 

adequate for remote connections 

depends on the applications. Since 

simple e-mail does not require much 

bandwidth, it can comfortably be 

accommodated with 28.8K modem 

acc But once attachments that 

contain Powerpoint presentations 

become part of that e-mail, band- 
width needs increase dramatically. 

IT needs to examine which appli- 

cations will be run remotely and from 

where, to determine the 

best connectivity choice. 

Often a business will have 

multiple connectivity solu- 

tions because of regional 

differences in availability 

and pricing of services, as 

well as because of differing 


user needs. 


Server-based remote 
access (RAS) has resur- 
faced as a hot topic. RA 
solutions have been around 
for a while, but they have 
been overshadowed by 
more sophisticated hard- 


ware solutions for users at 


small to medium-sized cor- 


porations as well as 
telecommuters. 


Today's open systems 
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remote access 
leverage standé 
operating systems such as NT or Net- 
Ware, hardware platforms, commu- 
nications protocols and direct signal 
processing modem technology. They 
compete with hardware-only solu- 
tions that are manufactured as fixed- 
port or chassis-based products on the 
basis of price, server platform com- 
patibility and the potential to offer 
greater operating system integration. 
The catalyst for the rediscovery of 
RAS has been the growth of W 
dows NT, the release of the Steelhead 
service pack for NT and the develop- 
ment of DSP multimodem server- 
based cards. Microsoft's first remote 
access-enabled product, Windows 





3.1, contained primitive RAS capabil- 
ities. With NT 4.0, Microsoft took a 
ic IP and 


multilink PPP capabilities (and more 


big step forward, adding b. 


remote access functionality to come). 
Aberdeen forecasts that worldwide 
shipments of server-based RAS ports 
will reach 27.5 million units by year 
2003 and that Windows NT will be 
the preferred platform for RAS. 
Being nominally priced or free, 
RAS will attract small and medium- 
sized establishments, small sites of 
large corporations or large companies 
with minimal RAS requirements. NT 
is not a small footprint and works best 
in a 32-bit environment, which makes 
it a reach for some smaller users. A 
common server operating system 
translates into lower RAS support 
costs because the RAS server is based 
upon the same operating systems plat- 
form as an organization's e-mail, data- 
base, groupware and other servers — 
a proposition small to medium-sized 


businesses find attractive. 


As companies extend their 
intranets across WANs, security 
becomes a concern. To allay fears, 
suppliers are incorporating firewal 
authentication, [PSec-compliant 
ption and VPN tunneling proto- 
cols into their new 2 s devi 
Aberdeen applauds these efforts, but 
views remote access security as just 
one component in a firm's overall 
security plan, which should include 


procedural and user education poli 


as well as tech nology solutions. 
Remote access gives new meaning 
to the term 24 x 7 x 52. With telecom- 
muters and employees who work at 
home at night needing network ace 
outside regular business hours, and 


overseas travelers often connecting to 


the corporate network in the middle of 


the night, support is literally a 24-hour 
proposition. Network managers 
deploying remote access must ensure 
adequate support, since most remote 
users have little technical expertis 
and often require immediate help. 
Diagnosing remote access problems is 
time-consuming, and the fact that IT 
has no control over the WAN further 
complicates the situation. 

It is common to find fewer than 
five IT technicians supporting hun- 
dreds of remote users. Deploying 
technicians in the field for on-site 
intervention is too costly and 
resource-limiting for most companies. 
Traditional support methods such as 
manuals and instructions over the 
phone are not always sufficient. 


Managers of remote users are most 


effective when they can take control of 


the remote computing device to per- 
form diagnostics and troubleshootin 

Network managers have discovered 
the value of remote control software 
solutions such as Traveling Software's 
LapLink, Symantec's pcAnywhere 
and Microcom’s CarbonCopy for 
remote support. Such solutions let 
support personnel take control of a 
remote user's laptop or PC to remotely 


diagnose problems and correct them. 


xDSL (Digital Subscriber Line) Technologies 
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RADSL 
IDSL 


Source: Aberdeen Group 
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In the 
expects the market for VPNs (making 
use of the Internet and public WANs 


near term, Aberdeen 


for private business) will explode. 
Savvy equipment and software sup- 
ating VPN tech- 
ing the public network 


pliers are incor 
nology, read 
for private use at huge savings. The 
costs of network service and 1-800 
access numbers are rising; VPNs will 
be driven by the savings that can be 
realized by dialing the local number of 
an ISP for worldwide connectivity As 
an added benefit, IT managers will be 
freed from having to support a net- 
work of remote users. The public net- 
work, in effect, becomes the remote 
access network. The cost savings will 
outweigh the concerns of security 
breaches that can and do occur on the 
Internet. 


<top PC has been 


conquered — or at least tamed — 


ow that the des 


from a remote access standpoint, 
will want full acc 
phone system. Bringing the full func- 
tionality of the corporate PBX or Cen- 
trex to the home or small branch office 
would enable remote workers to take 
full advantage of corporate voice func- 
tions such as voicemail, call forward- 
ing and transferring, conferencing and 
even phone paging. 
Functionality added to remote 
access hardware solutions will create 
and 
ippliers 
will continue to find ways to raise per- 


hybrid products combining ac 
networking ta Software 


formance and adapt I applications 


for use over the wide-area. Bandwidth 


will keep growing. And best of all for 


competition will continue to 


> prices down. 


bout the author 
As director of network research at Aberdeen 
Group, a consulting firm in Boston, Virginia 
L. Brooks tracks internetworking hardware 
and software. She specializes in remote accedd, 
including wireless networking, mobile com- 
puting, personal communications services and 
connectivity technologies. She also works with 
Aberdeen s supplier clients in market develop- 
ment and assessing opportunities and advises 


end-user clients on networking trends. 
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common server operating system 
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Corel makes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63. _ 


Pentium Pro at running Java applica-_ 
tions. 

Corel’s plans also call for using the 
Linux operating system as the basis for 
the VNC’s graphical user interface. 

Linux, a free version of Unix, is under 
constant development and refinement by 
the global Internet community and is the 
most open operating system available, 
Corel officials said. 

Corel officials said they want their 
network computer to overcome typical 
complaints. For example, users said Sun 
Microsystems, Inc.’s JavaStation is still 
slower than a PC when it runs Java appli- 
cations [CW, Sept. 1]. 

Although the specifications for Corel’s 
network computer appear to be on target, 
Greg Blatnik, an analyst at Zona Re- 
search, Inc. in Redwood City, Calif., said 
he wasn’t sure Corel Computer and its 
parent software company, the maker of 
CorelDraw and WordPerfect, were stick- 
ing close to their core business. 

“They have been moving in an unusu- 
al direction with these products. I think 
it’s unusual for a software company to 
create client-type hardware,” Blatnik 
said. 


semmebatistuae ase 
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NSM JUKEBOX has announced the CDR 
100 XA and the CDR 100 Recordable, 
two 16-speed CD jukeboxes that each 
hold 100 discs. 

According to the Bensenville, Ill. 
company, the jukeboxes support a me- 
dia exchange rate of 4.5 seconds and 
are compatible with Unix, Windows, 
Windows NT, Macintosh, IBM’s OS/2 
and Novell, Inc.’s NetWare. 

The CDR 100 XA jukebox comes 
with one read-only drive; the CDR 
100 Recordable version includes a 
read/write drive and mastering soft- 
ware. 

Both jukeboxes have a combined 
SCS1/serial interface that controls the 
data transfer and robotics. 

Pricing starts at $5,000. 

NSM Jukebox 
(630) 860-5100 
www.nsmjukebox.com 


POWER COMPUTING CORP. has an- 
nounced the PowerTrip 233, a Pen- 
tium-based notebook computer with 
MMxX technology from Intel Corp. 
According to the Round Rock, 
Texas, company, the notebook incor- 
porates a 233-MHz processor and 
16M bytes of RAM. A 12.1-in. SVGA 
display and a 2.1G-byte hard drive also 
are included. 
The PowerTrip 233 costs $3,599. 
Power Computing 
(512) 388-6868 
www.powercc.com 


risky NC move 


“It’s very ambitious,” he said. “I think 
the odds are certainly not in their favor. I 
have to question the kind of focus and 
use of resources that this may have as an 
impact on them.” 

Corel officials said the company has no 


(www.computerworid.com) 


intentions of opening a factory, but 
plans to hire another Canadian company 
to produce the first batch of network 
computers. 

If the demand is there, Corel may 
eventually turn to overseas manufactur- 
ers, such as those that make Corel’s video 
networking equipment. 

The initial cost will be about $1,000 
without the video equipment, although 
the VNC will support native decompres- 
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sion and compression of video images. 
Corel officials said their goal is to get the 
machines down to $500 each. 

The VNC will come with a basic elec- 
tronic-mail client, World Wide Web 
browser, Hypertext Markup Language 
editor and calendaring and scheduling 
software called Cabot Central. Corel 
didn’t discuss plans to include a re- 
worked version of the parent company’s 
Office for Java.O 
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Last word on Three R's 
IS managers should focus more 
on retention than on recruiting, 
Jim Champy argues. Page 74 
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Managing 


FARMING 


HEN LOC KHuU entered The Chase Manhattan Bank Corp.’s In- 


formation Technology Associate Program (ITAP) after graduat- 


ing from Polytechnic University in the borough of Brooklyn in 


New York, he already had worked at the bank for four years. 


As a high school stu- 
dent, Khuu had been iden- 
tified by a counselor who 
thought he was perfect for 
Chase’s Smart Start Pro- 

gram. Smart Start each year targets 40 talented New 
York high school students who need financial aid. The 
program provides full scholarships to participating city 
colleges, book stipends, full-time summer jobs, part- 
time work during the school year and senior executive 
mentors. 

Upon graduation, students who have maintained the 
program’s scholastic and work standards are guaran- 
teed job offers from Chase. 

Smart Start is Chase’s farm team: young talent being 
groomed for jobs in the bank’s big leagues. It’s one of 
many tools embraced by companies that are vying for 
scarce information systems talent and trying to improve 
upon traditional college recruitment programs. 

“Setting up a farm team is not rocket science,” says 
Harvey Daniels, who as a technical recruiter at the 
American Medical Association (AMA) in Chicago is 
currently in the process of doing so. “It doesn’t take a 
Mensa membership to understand that we need to do 
more to feed the candidate pool. Nor is there a single 
approach.” 

The AMA isn’t alone in being in the planning stages 
for a farm team. Existing programs tend to be young, 
most dating from the post-downsizing turnaround of 
the 1990s. Chase’s program is 6 years old, and the cur- 
rent farm team — 28% of whose members are in tech- 
nology-related programs — was formed from about 
1,000 applicants. 


UP-FRONT WORK 

It takes a lot of work to get that kind of response, says 
Ray Flautt, Chase’s manager of university relations and 
recruiting. “We advertise the program at local high 
school fairs,” he says. “We have relationships with su- 
perintendents of public and private schools. Last year 
we advertised and went to dog-and-pony shows at high 
schools.” 

A Smart Start candidate completes an application 
that includes an essay, Scholastic Assessment Test 
scores, high school resume and grade point average. 
Then there are the interviews. “We stress leadership 
and interpersonal skills,” Flautt says. “We make sure 
they have very strong communications skills and not 


just technical skills. They need to be customer-focused 
and articulate.” 

It’s all worth it, Khuu says. “The best aspect of Smart 
Start is it gives you a real job experience you normally 
wouldn’t have as a college student. I also got a lot of 
support and training in presentation and writing skills 
and in using Excel and PowerPoint — whatever I 
needed.” 

During training, Khuu was exposed to a range of 
technical areas, including WAN management, LAN 
operations and Lotus Notes administration. “The work 
experience was all structured to help me develop fur- 
ther,” he says. “By the time I graduated, I knew what I 
wanted to do, so I joined ITAP.” 

The program, championed by Chase President Tom 
Labrecque, grew out of a multicorporate initiative to re- 
vitalize downtown Brooklyn and 
reinvigorate its resident Polytech- 
nic campus. Originally, the pro- 
gram supported students at only 
four Brooklyn colleges, but it has 
recently been expanded to cover 10 
schools throughout the city. 

Smart Start has had only two 
graduating classes, so it’s difficult 
to measure its success. But Chase 
officials are bullish. “Our belief is 
that the earlier you identify these 
folks, the better,” Flautt says. “They 
come in more seasoned. They’re 
better able to hit [the] ground run- 
ning, and they’re more loyal be- 
cause of the network they have 
built. They’re also familiar with the 
customs, vision and values of the 
organization.” 

But a program such as Smart 
Start isn’t cheap. “You have to 
know up front that it’s going to be 
very expensive,” Flautt says. 

And the students — like free 
agents — can be signed by oppos- 
ing teams. 

About half of those in the first 
two classes have stayed at Chase. 
The rest have gone on to postgrad- 
uate work or taken other job offers. 
Of those who took other offers, 


Last in a special series 
If you missed the first three parts 
of the “Three R’s” series, you 
can find them on our Web site at 
www.computerworld.com. 


@COMPUTERWORLD 
Do you have some thoughts on 
the retention, recruitment and 
raiding of IS professionals? Share 
them this week in a forum 
at our Web site at 
www.computerworld.com. 


most were life-science majors, who worked in areas 
such as physical therapy. They understandably had little 
interest in banking careers. The program now excludes 
life-science majors and anticipates even better results, 
because most of the other graduates who didn’t go on 
to postgraduate work stayed at the bank. 

Chase also identifies prospective players through ex- 
tensive, traditional internship programs with Polytech- 
nic, and its managers work behind the scenes to affect 
curriculum there. “Some of our key managers have 
worked with Polytechnic faculty in an advisory capacity 
for their master’s degrees in technology/financial ser- 
vices/business curriculum,” Flautt says. “Two or three 
of our senior managers sit as advisers in that curricu- 
lum. They help keep them on track.” 

Although interns make up many farm teams, some 
companies have found prospective players right in their 
own clubhouses. The folks at First Data Corp. in Oma- 
ha recently acted on a suspicion that they had an inter- 
nal farm team just waiting to be 
developed. 

They contracted with a con- 
sortium of schools, led by Iowa 
Western Community College, 
for an intensive, six-month on- 
site programmer certification 
program. 

“We had a selection process 
where First Data people who 
weren't computer professionals 
could retrain and retool,” says 
Mark Eibes, staffing director at 
First Data. 

The players lined up to try 
out. More than 400 applied for 
30 places in the first class. 
Those who made the farm team 
worked part time at their regu- 
lar jobs and spent the rest of 
the day in classes while drawing 
their full-time salaries. They re- 
cently graduated and became 
entry-level programmers at First 
Data, Eibes says. 

It’s too early to tell how suc- 
cessful the rookies will be, but 
Eibes seems enthusiastic. “The 
real advantage over entry-level 
people is they bring First Data 
knowledge to the job,” he says. 
“There’s already a buy-in and 
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Three companies are taking college 
recruiting a step further: They're 
scouring colleges — and high 
schools — to find potential IS talent 
and create ‘farm teams’ 
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loyalty to the company, and we think their apply- 
ing really shows a commitment to professional 
growth and development.” A second class is be- 
ing planned. 

Meanwhile, First Data also is driving a larger 
initiative to donate part of a 140-acre downtown 
parcel for the University of Nebraska’s planned 
Information Science, Technology and Engineer- 
ing College with a view toward locating its own 
technical and training people on the campus. 

Project leader Vicki Meinhardt says the 
arrangement will provide a base of potential re- 
cruits. “If we’re co-located on the same campus 
with ongoing exchanges through internships and 
joint projects, they'll be more apt to look to us as 
an employer in the future,” she says. 

The agreement is stili in the preliminary 
stages, but plans call for the campus to be ready 


by 1999. 


COLLEGE OUTREACH 

If you can’t move a university to your company, 
the next best thing may be to move company re- 
sources to the university. Caterpillar, Inc. in 
Peoria, Ill., has senior people who work full time 
at each of several universities as part of a recent 
strategy to strengthen academic relationships. 

Robert J. Fenwick is one of those people. As 
campus manager at Caterpillar’s New Technology 
Department, Research and Development Group, 
he has worked full time at the University of Illi- 
nois for nearly a year. Fenwick manages Cater- 
pillar-sponsored research, coordinates recruiting 
efforts and works through the Caterpillar Foun- 
dation to prornote education. 

Fenwick’s recruiting efforts start at the place- 
ment office and move out from there. He hosts 
student tours of Caterpillar facilities, sponsors in- 
terns, speaks at faculty meetings, attends univer- 
sity functions, speaks to classes and champions 
projects. For example, Caterpillar helped sponsor 
a car in a recent solar-powered-vehicle race. “It’s a 
way for us to get our name known on campus 
and to meet the students,” Fenwick says. 

Caterpillar-sponsored research is one of the pri- 
mary ways students learn about the company. The 


research is mostly geared toward solving real 
problems that the company encounters, so the 
students are exposed to the kinds of work Cater- 
pillar does. 

As a result of those activities, Fenwick says, po- 
tential recruits call him at the rate of about one 
per week. 

Caterpillar has other programs that find poten- 
tial players even before college. “High school 
interns might work on PC support or rudimenta- 
ry programming,” says Jim Miller, manager of 
human resources for IS, “and we have a very high 
success rate in hiring people who have been 
interns.” 

Caterpillar’s efforts have yielded some excellent 
players, he says. “We find people who are very 
capable across the range of technologies,” he says. 
“No technical skills are lacking.” 

But that doesn’t mean they have the finesse of 
a veteran. “What we’re really looking for are peo- 
ple strong in technology with a strong business 
orientation,” Miller says. “We find a fair amount, 
but not as many as we’d like.” To find more, 
Caterpillar is launching a program to select and 
train some of its nontechnical workers for tech- 
nology-related fields. 

Miller says Caterpillar’s college recruiting came 
to a halt during the last downsizing cycle. He says 
he’s determined that the current initiatives will be 
marked by consistency. 

“This is a long-term thing,” he says. “We want 
to build solid relationships. If we hit a business 
downturn and say, ‘No more college recruiting,’ 
then this completely fails, because next time we 
look like the boy who cried wolf.” 

His advice for other prospective farm team 
managers: Choose your home base carefully and 
go the distance. 

“Find a place where the institutional values and 
goals are in sync with yours and you've got the 
right chemistry with the people involved,” he 
says. “And when times are bad, don’t just pack 
your bag and go away. It’s not a spigot you turn 
on and off.”0 


Melymuka is a freelance writer in Duxbury, Mass. 
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Menial 
tasks and 
uerile 
ehavior 
create 
frustrating, 


infuriating 
and de- 
meaning 
Situations 
for some 
IS women 


LOOK OUT 


N THIS DAY AND AGE, you wouldn't 
think blatant gender bias and haz- 
ing would be a fact of IS life. But 
you’re wrong. 

More women are making their 
mark in information systems and 
the computer industry. But some 
women still grapple with being as- 
signed menial tasks, while their 
male colleagues with similar back- 
grounds get choice assignments. 

Harassment is a problem in 
many American workplaces. Ac- 
cording to statistics from the Equal 
Opportunity Employment Commis- 
sion (EOEC), which deals with all 

types of job discrimination, women lodged about 
15,000 gender bias/harassment claims last year. 
Eight out of every 10 of those charges were either 
dismissed with no harassment found or dropped for 
administrative reasons. The EOEC, which doesn’t 
track harassment statistics by specific jobs such as 
IS, currently faces a backlog of more than 74,500 
cases of all types of discrimination. 

Technology organizations aren’t immune. The 
gender bias issue was serious enough to rate an 
hour-long TV special last March called Valley Girls, 
which was jointly produced by television station 
KRON in San Francisco and Knowledge TV, a cable 
network in Englewood, Colo. 

KRON’s New Media News producer Jan Boyd, 
who was in charge of the special, says the women 
in IS had to prove themselves right off the top. 
Once they did, they made out fine. Still, Boyd says 
she was amazed at the extent of the gender bias. 
For example, Valley Girls included an interview with 
Amy Barnett, an former engineer at Apple Comput- 
er, Inc. Barnett recalled in the program that a su- 
pervisor was assigned to check her design work on 
a logic chip, but a male counterpart with similar ex- 
perience had no one supervising his work. The Sili- 
con Valley women profiled in the show even came 
up with a term for the gender bias: techno-hazing. 


WIDESPREAD INCIDENTS 
Techno-hazing isn’t just in Silicon Valley. 

One female IS manager at a large New York 
brokerage says she was disillusioned by the techno- 
hazing she encountered immediately upon graduat- 
ing five years ago. “I was assigned to the IS depart- 
ment, and I thought ‘Great, I’m going to 
troubleshoot the networks and learn all sorts of new 
things about the latest products and how to do up- 
grades.’ I got a rude awakening.” 

The IS manager of her department, a 20-year 
veteran with the firm was “frankly skeptical and 
contemptuous of my abilities,” she says. “He made 
it clear that if it wasn’t for pressure from human re- 
sources to hire a woman or minority, I wouldn’t be 


Techho-Hazing 


there at all.” Instead 
of being allowed to 
work on any really 
meaty problems,” 
the wo-man says she 
was relegated to me- 
nial tasks. “They ac- 
tually wanted me to 
just do things like 
checking monitors,” 
she says. 

Mecnwhile, ama BY LAURA DIDIO 
colleague with a comparable background was right 
there in the trenches troubleshooting the network. 
Complaints to her boss resulted in her grudgingly 
being allowed to troubleshoot — under the super- 
vision of another male network administrator. 

“It was frustrating, infuriating and demeaning. I 
thought about quitting at least 10 times a day, but 
that’s what they were hoping for,” she says. 

Instead, the woman won over her supervisor with 
offers to finish jobs for him so he could get home 
earlier to his wife and kids. One evening the in- 
evitable happened. “There was a network outage — 
not a big one, just a hardware failure involving 
some malfunctioning hubs. But I was the only one 
there at the time, and I fixed it alone,” she says. Her 
grateful supervisor lobbied on her behalf to the still- 
biased MIS manager. Today, she’s an accepted 
member of the team. “But it took a long time, and I 
had to swallow a lot of aggression,” she says. 

Another woman manager had a different but no 
less demeaning experience when she joined the IS 
department at a major West Coast legal conglomer- 
ate eight years ago. The woman, who asked not to 
be identified because she’s still at the company, said 
she was the object of blatant sexist behavior. 

“I dressed in a professional manner — business 
suits — and my skirts were above the knee but not 
miniskirts,” she says. “I didn’t realize it the first few 
times, but my male IS colleagues kept asking me to 
check things out, like cables under the desks or in 
the ceiling. Any pose that would allow them to look 
up my skirts. They thought it was a riot.” 

She found a creative way to stop the techno- 
hazing, and it didn’t involve HR. “I told their wives. 
I started making jokes about their husbands’ frater- 
nity house behavior while we were at the office 
Christmas party. I never had a problem after that,” 
she says. But for some women, such as Josette Rigs- 
by, an IS manager and webmaster for the city of 
Richardson, Texas, “zero tolerance” is the only way 
to deal with techno-hazing. Rigsby, a single moth- 
er, simply quit a previous IS job when her former 
boss consistently ignored her technical know-how 
and kept asking her to get coffee.O 


DiDio is Computerworld’s senior editor, LANs and 
operating systems. 
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One more reason Smart-UPS’ is preferred 5-to-1 for reliabie server protection 


4% In spite of the care you've taken to install 
your remote network segments in neat 
a} and tidy racks, the worst occurs. A black- 
out hits. Air conditioning fails, and temperature 
and humidity rise uncontrollably. An unautho- 
rized employee accesses your network and causes 
a system crash. Hardware suffers, data vanishes, 
users scream and you're to blame unless you're 
protected by APC Smart-UPS® Rack-mount. 
Smart-UPS power in a convenient rack design 
Packed inside the 3U rack unit you'll find unique 
CellGuard™ intelligent battery management 
which provides internal microprocessor control 
of the UPS batteries to prolong the life of the 
cells. SmartBoost™ and SmartTrim™ correct 
under and over-voltages without battery drain. 
QuickSwap™, APC’s patented 60-second hot- 
swappable battery system, lets users safely 
change UPS batteries while the system stays up. 


Custom power management: Maximum Control 
Remote power management saves travel and sup- 
port costs by keeping systems up whether you're 
there or not. With SmartSlot™ Accessories plugged 
into the back of your Smart-UPS rack-mount, you 
can manage your entire network from your server 
or leading NMS. You can also contact your Smart- 
UPS through an out-of-band modem link, check 
the power events log and diagnose any problems 
without leaving your desk. Then you can reboot 
the remote server with one click. 


©1997 APC. All Trademarks are the property of their owners. SU30EF 
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APCAias won more-awards-foy reliability 
than all other-UPS-vendors-combined. 


Enhanced reliability: Maximum Peace of Mind 
With SmartSlot-equipped Smart-UPS rack-mount 
server and internetworking equipment protection, 
you can diagnose problems before they can cause 
downtime. For instance, if high temperatures 
threaten your equipment or activate sprinklers in 
your server room, you can configure 
PowerChuie™ plus to alert you by pager, notify 
users on-screen, then safely shut your server 
down before data is lost or hardware is damaged. 
You can even wire your security system right into 
your NMS to keep your hardware safe from van- 
dals, thieves or from unauthorized access. 


(800)347-FAXX PowerFax 


Free yourself from the threat of a network night- 
mare. Join over 8,000,000 satisfied users who 
diagnose problems, eliminate down-time, cut 
costs, and get a good night’s sleep due to the 
company that protects more networks than all 
others combined: APC. 
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O YES! rm interested in trading up a competitors’ 
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send my FREE power protection handbook. 
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hortage of high-tech profes- 
sionals is becoming critical. By one 
count, 190,000 such jobs are open 
in the U.S. But most IS managers put 
too much emphasis on recruiting. 


What they really should focus on is re- 
tention. 

Remember that old advertising line, 
“It’s not what you earn, it’s what you 
keep?” Newspapers learned that princi- 
ple a long time ago: It costs a lot more 
to replace a subscriber than to keep one. 
The rule is doubly true with high-tech 
professionals. The cost of training and 
getting them knowledgeable about the 
business can be enormous. And their 
loss can mean major disruptions in any 
systems development effort. 

Why, then, do we develop elaborate re- 
cruitment and search procedures and 
pay extraordinary recruitment fees rather 
than stem the outflow of good people? 
The answer is simple: Most IS organiza- 
tions have someone who is in charge of 
recruiting, but no one is directly in 
charge of retention. 

I learned that many years ago while 
watching a strange ritual at the head- 
quarters of a large insurance company in 
Boston. The company is well-known for 
its IS training programs. 

That fact wasn’t lost on local search 
firms. Every day at around 5 p.m., re- 
ctuiters would station themselves out- 
side the company and make job offers to 
people as they left work. The company 
took legal action to try to stop the raids. 
But that wasn’t sufficient. It had no 
choice but to continue to be the best 
place in which to learn — if not stay. 


REWARD THE PERFORMERS 
Ultimately, good people stay — and not- 
so-good people go — if there’s a system 


is a CKO worth it? 


nowledge management is becoming 
increasingly important to informa- 
tion systems, but is it important enough 
to add to a company’s bureaucracy? 
A recent study by Ernst & Young LLP 


found that 52% of 431 executives in the 
U.S. and Europe think a “chief knowl- 
edge officer” (CKO) would have some 
value to an organization’s knowledge 
management efforts. But only 23% of 
that group find CKOs very or extremely 
valuable. 

The results don’t surprise Gerald Ash, 
an advocate of chief knowledge officers 
in Ruskin, Fla. He says knowledge man- 
agement is an emerging trend that’s 
gaining momentum at the middle levels 
of most organizations. “The concept of 
knowledge management has not been 
high profile at the executive ievel,” he 
says, so you likely won’t find a CKO 


to separate one from the other. A system 
that encourages the performers and dis- 
courages the nonperformers. That’s a 
task for leadership. 

IBM took a stab at “feel-good” reten- 
tion in its old “no-layoffs” days by ap- 
pointing a career manager for each 
employee. That person didn’t give per- 
formance appraisals but would help 
guide an employee in trying to achieve 
his goals. Because there was no linkage 
between achievement and ambition, the 
discussions often had an air of unreality. 
Nevertheless, a person who serves as 
counselor/ombudsman certainly can 
help in retention. 

One of the best models for retention 
comes from outside the business world. 
As explained to me by a former high- 
ranking Army officer, “In the military, it 
is the commander’s responsibility to take 
care of new people and make sure they 
are brought on board in the proper man- 
ner. The commander is also responsible 
for their training, growth potential and 
retention in the service.” 

In an environment where your life 
could depend on the person next to you, 
the training and screening of troops is 
taken very seriously. Although the stakes 
aren't as high in 1S, the wrong technical 
person actually can be more costly than 
having no one in the position. 

The commander as retention officer 
offers a good model for leadership. It 
may be the CIO who is accountable for 
keeping the right people. People leave 
for multiple reasons: offending cultures, 
lack of persona! development opportuni- 


sitting in the executive suite. But Gor- 
don Petrash, who has been leading Dow 
Chemical’s knowledge management 
efforts for five years, says a company 
can accomplish its knowledge manage- 
ment mission without adding to bureau- 
cracy. For example, he alludes to the 
chemical industry’s efforts to preach the 
mantra of safety following the 1984 acci- 
dent at a Union Carbide pesticide-pro- 
ducing plant in Bhopal, India. In that in- 
cident, a highly toxic cloud of gas killed 
thousands of people. 

Chemical companies put “officers” in 
charge of safety. But today, there aren’t 
any safety managers because the mes- 
sage has successfully been delivered and 
integrated, he says. 

Petrash says knowledge management 


ties, loss of faith in the leadership of the 
business. Those issues can be addressed 
only by the people at the top. 


MONEY TALKS 

One other thing: compensation. A Wall 
Street CIO recently told me his industry 
suffers high IS turnover because of its 
“big bang” pay system. In other words, 
after the bonuses are paid at the end of 
the year, his employees are raided. I sug- 
gested he devise a way for everyone to 
own a piece of the rock. It can be as sim- 
ple as an employee stock option plan or 
a retirement plan funded by the com- 
pany’s stock. It’s the only way to offer 
something unique in compensation, as 
start-ups have discovered. 

Furthermore, companies have fallen 
way behind in sharing the benefits of 
productivity improvements. Shareholders 
have gotten most of the gains. That’s 
very visible to IS professionals, who are 
often at the center of process-improve- 
ment programs. You can fix some of 
their cynicism by making them share- 
holders 

Fixing the retention problem requires 
CIOs to act like real leaders. People are 
concerned with what the future has in 
store for them personally, but they also 
want to be sure that the people at the top 
know where to take the business. 0 


Champy is chairman of consulting at 
Perot Systems Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. 
His Internet address is JimChampy@ 
ps.net. His newspaper columns are 
syndicated by Tribune Media Services. 


should follow the same approach. 

CKOs can be “invaluable” as champi- 
ons of knowledge management, he says, 
but the CEO must visibly support the 
effort for the message to be carried 
throughout the organization. 

Kees Been, vice president of knowl- 
edge management at the St. Louis-based 
chemical giant Monsanto Co., says 
knowledge managers must look at ways 
to “create breakthroughs” that will boost 
knowledge management's value in a 


- company. 


Knowledge management “is an 
emerging trend, and one that is moving 
very rapidly,” Ash says. If the survey re- 
spondents are asked the same question 
a year from now, he adds, the results 
may be very different. — Rick Saia 
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Seging hls ith eof ys ght min Data Mining 
and Data Warehousing; and Doing Business with Internet Technologies. 


Now in its fourth year, these IT jeaders inet with peers and industry experts 

to examine case studies and engage in open and honest dialogue. Within 

the Solution Lab portion of the program, ETS sponsor Silicon Graphics and 
its customer SABRE Interactive discussed Travelocity, SABRE’s web-based 
commerce and travel reservation system. The companies provided “lessons 
learned” from the site including enabling technologies, integration with legacy 
systems, security, developing a compelling online presence and developing 
commerce models. 


Challenge 


To create a responsive, commerce-enabled web site 
(www.travelocity.com) that directly connects to one 
of the largest reservation systems in the world. 
Solution SiliconGraphics 
WebFORCE Internet servers from Silicon Graphics, ee 
Netscape Communications server software and the 
Oracle 7 database were the optimal combination to 
oe create the world’s highest trafficked travel oriented web 
aes. site. WebFORCE servers combine 64-bit MIPS RISC 
processors with the highest I/O throughput in the 
industry. Their revolutionary system architecture and 
easy upgradeability allows SABRE Interactive to easily 
scale their site to handle even more traffic. All of which 
means that Travelocity is getting a lot of mileage out of 
their Silicon Graphics servers. 


Solution Providers 
Silicon Graphics, Inc. 
Netscape Communications, Inc. 
Oracle Corporation 
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BY CHRIS DEVONEY 


LTHOUGH MODEMS May always be laggards 
— limited in speed by telecommunications 
infrastructure, available technology and le- 
gal regulations — two classes of faster 
modems are clawing their way into the 
market: X2 modems, which are based on 
technology from U.S. Robotics (now part 
of 3Com Corp.), and 56Kflex modems, 
which are based on technology from 
Rockwell International Corp. and Lu- 

cent Technologies, Inc. 
Under the right conditions, both 
technologies offer download speeds as 
fast as 56K bit/sec., almost twice the speed of 
current analog modems. That offers the tan- 
talizing promise of 
faster World Wide 
Web browsing and 
file and program 
downloading and 
more productive re- 
mote network ac- 


cess. 
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We tested several 
modems, using two 
remote access servers 
and various online 
services and Internet 
services. The good 
that 56K 
bit/sec. modems can 


news is 


speed up most client-side activities, such as 
Web access and file downloading. When the 
difference in cost is $40 or less, buying a 56K 
bit/sec. modem rather than a V.34bis modem 
makes sense. And some corporations can eas- 
ily upgrade their dial-in modem pools to the 
higher speeds for free. 

However, the two 
types of 56K bit/sec. 
modems are incom- 
patible with each oth- 
er at speeds above 
33-6K bit/sec., and a 
uniting standard from 
the International Tele- 
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phone Union (ITU) 
won't be available un- 
til early next year. 
That 


must make sure you 


means you 
pick the right mo- 
dem, unless you want 
to buy two modems, 
or wait for the standard. If you do buy, you'll 
want the modem to meet the new standard, 
which means you shouldn't buy any modem 
whose vendor doesn’t promise a free software 
upgrade to the eventual ITU standard. 

You should also significantly lower your 
speed expectations. Even in the best condi- 
tions, we couldn’t connect at rates faster than 
46K bit/sec., which is better than 33.6K 
bit/sec. but not the promised land that the 
name “56K” implies. 

The trick to the new modems is that the 
data stays in its digital state through the en- 
tire telephone network until it’s transformed 
56K, page 80 
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In search of 56K 


into an analog signal at a telephone company’s 
local switch. Because those digital channels can 
send up to 56,000 signaling bits per second in- 
to the analog channel, you can have an asym- 
metrical connection in which information can 
be downloaded to the modem at speeds up to 
56K bit/sec., but uploads go at regular analog 
speeds, which are no faster than 33.6K bit/sec. 


SLOWING THE SPEED 

Unfortunately, many factors can reduce the 
56K bit/sec. speed. Heavy network and switch 
traffic reduces the rate. Noise, crosstalk, inter- 
ference or the added impedance from being lo- 
cated too far from 
the telephone compa- 
ny local switch fur- 
ther reduces the rate. 
The entire scheme 
fails if the final 
telephone company 
switch is analog (as 
is the case in some 
areas of the country) 
or if the signal goes 
through more than one digital-analog conver- 
sion, such as traveling through a company’s or 
hotel’s private branch exchange. 

Both 56K bit/sec. technologies work world- 
wide and are installed in Mexico, Canada, 
South America, Europe, Africa, Australia and 
Asia. But X2 is limited to 53K bit/sec. speeds 


_How we tested 


For testing, we made hundreds of calls to our own network 
and to national online services: America Online, CompuServe 


and The Microsoft Network. 


For our local network, we dialed in to a 3Com Netserver 


16/1 Plus and an Ascend Com- 
munications, Inc. Max 1800 
router/remote access server 
using X2 and 56Kflex technolo- 
gy, respectively, and connected 
to Integrated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN) lines. The var- 
ious X2 and 56Kflex modems 
were connected to standard 
analog phone lines, which 
with our ISDN lines, terminat- 
ed at an AT&T Corp. 5ESS 
switch located three miles 
from our office. 


Hayes Microcomputer's 56K external fax 


modem 


To test connection speeds, we used a script running under 
Quarterdeck Select’s Procomm Plus 32 to dial in to our net- 
work or online service. The script logged both the connection 
speed as reported by the modem and the length of time to 
make the connection. To test throughput, we checked the time 
to load selected pages at several Web sites and the time to 
download several small and large files. — Chris DeVoney 
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in the U.S. because of 
Federal Communica- 
tions Commission re- 
strictions on power 
usage. 

We gathered X2 and 
56K bit/sec. modems 
from several manufac- 
turers. For X2, we 
used a U.S. Robotics 
Courier V.Everything external modem and 
Megahertz 56K PC Card. For 56Kflex, we used 
Diamond Multimedia Systems, Inc.’s Supra- 
Express 56E, Hayes Microcomputer Products, 
Inc.’s Accura 56K+Fax and Motorola, Inc.’s 
ModemSurfr 56K external modems and a Xir- 
com, Inc. 56K + 10/100 Ethernet PC card. 

After making hundreds of calls using the 
modems, we found that 56K bit/sec. modems 
should be called “Better than 33.6K bit/sec., 


” 


usually.” More than 90% of our connec- 
tions exceeded 33.6K bit/sec., but we never 
exceeded 46K bit/ 

sec. for 56Kflex and 

46.67K bit/sec. for 

X2. The sweet spot 

was the mid-40K 
bit/sec. range. 

The X2’s modems 
consistently connected = 
at the same average va ere 
speed of 43.33K bit/- 
sec., but they never 
connected at speeds less than 37K bit/sec. 
Using old modem firmware, the Hayes and 
Xircom modems wouldn’t connect at speeds 
above 36K bit/sec. With the new modem 
firmware, the Hayes, Xircom and Motorola 
ModemSurfr moved the average connection 


speed up to 44K bit/sec. 


CONSISTENCY 

Although both types of 
modems adjust speeds up 
or down based on changing 
line conditions, the speed 
usually remains the same 
throughout the call. During 
our throughput tests, we 
found that the connection 
speed dropped by 5% or 
more in about 8% of the 5GKflex connections 
but only in 4% of the X2 connections. That 
may mean that the 56Kflex modems are slight- 
ly more optimistic than X2 modems when re- 
porting their initial connect speeds. 


In practical matters, we did see significant 


Xircom’s credit-card-size Ethernet 10/100 


U.S. Robotics’ Couriemt+Modem, Courier 


improvements using 
56K bit/sec. modems 
over V.34 modems 
when downloading 
files. The most striking 
difference came when 
downloading multi- 
megabyte files such as 
application add-ons or 
service packs; the wait 
while downloading those files with the new 


modems was less painful. 


BETTER WEB BROWSING 

Most people should also be less frustrated 
when viewing graphics-intensive Web pages. 
We found that the 56K bit/sec. modems signif- 
icantly improved Web browsing. The only areas 
where 56K bit/sec. modems make little differ- 
ence was when browsing simple text-based 
Web pages, which were already fast enough, or 
when using overloaded online services or Web 
sites during the early 
evening hours. 

Most router/modem 
server products sold to- 
day using digital lines 
are 56K bit/sec.-capa- 
ble, and most servers 
bought within the past 
two years are quickly 
software-upgradable 
for free or at a modest 
price. Many companies could quickly switch 
their internal modem pools from V.34 to 56K 
bit/sec. technology in a day. 

The only problem is with a near-capacity net- 
work, which would be further strained by the 
added 10K to 20K throughput per modem or 
would reduce throughput to V.34 speeds. Also, 
keep in mind that you are bound to the 56K 
bit/sec. technology supported by your server: 
X2 for U.S. Robotics equipment, 56Kflex for 
most others. Plan on another upgrade when 
the ITU issues its final 56K bit/sec. modem 
standard. 

The worst-case scenario involved companies 
whose dial-in modems connect to analog lines. 
Both the lines and the equipment must be re- 
placed. In those cases, the cost/benefit analysis 
must consider that changeover. 

In all, 56K bit/sec. technology can benefit 
many users. Just don’t set your expectations too 


high.O 


DeVoney is a reviewer in Seattle. He can be 
reached at chrisd@cybercritic.com. 
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REVIEW Authorware 4 Interactive Studio 


Macromedia suite laden with developer goodies 


BY HOWARD MILLMAN 


ULTIMEDIA DEVELOPMENT using Macromedia, Inc.’s 
recently released Authorware 4 Interactive Studio 
(Studio) is like falling into a chocolate candy tank: 
It’s possible to drown happy under the weight of all 


its goodies. 


The suite’s two anchor applications are Author- 
ware 4, an interactive authoring system that helps experienced title de- 
velopers create computer-based training (CBT) applications, and Direc- 
tor, a multimedia management and animation application controlled 
by Macromedia’s Lingo scripting language. The suite also contains a 
variety of audio and image editing tools and Open Database Connec- 
tivity (ODBC) links to back-end databases. 


A LOT TO LEARN 

Most novice and many experienced 
title developers will find this package, 
especially Director, difficult to learn and 
use; I did. For example, achieving total 
control over the appearance or behavior 
of a title’s assets often required wading 
through nested dialog boxes or complex 
scripting in Lingo. Although Macro- 
media does a good job of integrating 
the half-dozen or so 
stand-alone applications 
that comprise the suite, 
each has its own set of 
menus, functions and 
features that require time 
to learn. 

On the positive side, the 
suite’s tools empower title 
developers with infinite 
control over every step of a 
multimedia project. The 
package can rise to meet 
any challenge, including 
building multimedia-rich 
sales presentations and 
CBT applications for deliv- 
ery over an intranet or the 
Internet or in a self-con- 
tained environment such 
as a kiosk. Macromedia 
doesn’t assess a run-time 
licensing fee. 

Features new to this release include 
the addition of ActiveX controls to 
Authorware. For developers, ActiveX 
libraries simplify adding custom touches 
to their applications. 

Another new feature, QuickStart tem- 
plates, helped me sail through the initial 
design of complex projects. A welcome 
time-saver, because of Interactive Stu- 
dio’s many components, QuickStart of- 
fers three types of templates, one each 
for corporate, educational and consumer 
applications. 

Improved integration between Author- 
ware and Director let me incorporate 
Director movies into Authorware proj- 
ects. Improved integration increases the 
professional touches in the projects 
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through extensive branching and sophis- 
ticated animation. 

Other enhancements increase the 
number of file formats Authorware sup- 
ports, and it has additional links to 
external media and back-end database 

tables through ODBC. That increased 

back-end connectivity promises to accel- 
erate a title’s transactional capabilities 
through real-time access to variables. 


As befits a visually oriented design application, Authorware 
uses flow charts and graphics to represent relationships 
among objects and events 


Backstage 2 and Solis Pathway MV 
(included in the Windows version only) 
further simplify the delivery of distrib- 
uted applications. Backstage 2 provides 
complete Hypertext Markup Language 
programming plus site development and 
management tools, including a propri- 
etary back-end transaction manager. 
Pathway MV, a CBT management tool, 
lets authors manage course curriculum 
and delivery and track enrollment and 
individual student progress. 

I built a CBT title that ran on a Win- 
dows NT server system with one Win- 
dows 95 client running Netscape Com- 
munications Corp.’s Navigator browser. 
My title’s assets, (multimedia elements 
such as video, images, audio files and 


even complete World Wide Web pages) 
resided on the server. To access those as- 
sets, I embedded path statements in my 
title. If you use a Web server, you define 
a uniform resource locator that points to 
the asset. 

Among the benefits of remote assets 
are simplified updates, the ability to 
change an asset without affecting the 
title’s flowline or structure and access to 
a wider selection of content types. In hi- 
erarchical organizations, remote access 
lets each division create and manage as- 
sets specific to their needs and still con- 
form with organizational standards. 


SHOCK SHTICK 
To stream a completed title over an in- 
tranet or the Internet, you need to 
“shock” it to make it compatible with Mi- 
crosoft Corp.’s Internet Explorer or 
Netscape’s Navigator. Shocking com- 
presses a title to reduce download times 
and improve runtime performance. Ac- 
cording to Macromedia, titles shocked in 
Studio run up to 50% faster than those 
in previous versions. We 
didn’t verify that claim. 
Projects designed for 
(dial-up) Web-based de- 
livery have other _per- 
formance-based considera- 
tions. For example, de- 
velopers will have the best 
performance when using 
smaller images with a max- 
imum of 256 colors. On a 
10M bit/sec. LAN, my CBT 
image-laden title ran ac- 
ceptably, but when a friend 
dialed in with a 28.8K 
bit/sec. modem, she aged 
visibly waiting for the ap- 
plet to finish. 


ICON-BASED 
Authorware uses icons to 
mark the location and dura- 
tion of graphics, audio, 
video and special-effect elements on the 
project’s interactive flowline. Creating 
the flowline — by dragging and drop- 
ping the icons then linking them to an 
asset — is easy to learn. 

Windows/Macintosh interoperability, 
an attractive feature of the product 
in light of the Macintosh’s significant 
presence in multimedia, doesn’t ex- 
tend to ActiveX. As a Wintel-specific 
technology, ActiveX isn’t available for 
the Macintosh. 


ROOM FOR MORE 

Lingo scripting is a classic mixed bless- 
ing. Despite the exquisite degree of con- 
trol Linge scripting affords experienced 
developers, Macromedia should offer al- 
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Pros: Support for ActiveX, strong Web 
integration, good graphics manage- 
ment, ability to generate Windows and 
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Skilled multimedia developers should 
plan on devoting substantial ramp-up 
time to get the most out of the pack- 

age’s features. Novices should wear a 
life preserver. 


Price: $2,999; $799 upgrade 


Platforms: Windows 95, Windows 
NT, Macintosh and Power Macintosh 


Ease of use: B 


ternatives. For example, something akin 
to a Properties dialog box, popular in 
object-oriented application development 
environments, could eliminate some 
time-consuming scripting when exact 
control isn’t required. 

Macromedia ShowMe applets are a 
step in the right direction. They can help 
accelerate the scripting process in Direc- 
tor and accelerate development of Au- 
thorware sequences. These interactive 
multimedia tutorials explain how to add 
video, ActiveX controls and some of the 
other features in the package. 

Authorware also seems unforgiving 
about mistakes in links. To its credit, it 
never crashed, but it did hang occasion- 
ally when it failed to find the element it 
expected. A new External Media browser 
facilitates creating and verifies external 
links. 

In the hands of an experienced devel- 
oper, Studio can prove an indispensable 
ally for solving the most advanced chal- 
lenges of producing eye-catching, ear- 
riveting multimedia. After experiment- 
ing with the product’s many features, I 
think it unlikely that a developer will 
ever run out of road using the suite. A 
more likely scenario is that they may 
have to work a lot harder than they 
thought to reach their destination.O 





Millman operates Data Systems Services 
Group, an independent networking and 
problem-solving consultancy. You can reach 
him at hmillman@mcimail.com. 
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Who should control 
Web addresses? 
With the current 
registrar's contract 
running out and 
untold money and 
power at stake, the 
answer most 
frequently heard is: 


"Me!’ 


NPARALLELED FLAME WAR or ternpest 
in a teapot? Everybody’s gotten into 
the domain naming act: businesses, 
nonprofits, the Clinton administra- 
tion, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Justice and for- 
eign governments. 

The controversy boils down to re- 
sponsibility for registering and ad- 
ministering domain names, the al- 
phabetical part of Internet addresses 
used for electronic mail and World 
Wide Web commerce. 

The issue has heated up in recent 
months because the contract of the 
incumbent registrar, Network Solu- 
tions, Inc. (NSI) in Herndon, Va., 
expires next March. 


(www.computerworid.com) 


BY PAULA JACOBS 


As a contractor to the National 
Science Foundation, NSI holds a 
monopoly on second-level domain 
names (such as “whitehouse” in 
whitehouse.gov). 

Funding also will soon run out 
for the Internet Assigned Numbers 
Authority, based at the University of 
Southern California, which handles 
top-level domains such as .com and 
-gov. 

The Commerce Department re- 
cently invited public input on the fu- 
ture of domain name registration 
and administration. Comments are 
now posted at the National Telecom- 
munications and Information Ad- 
ministration (NTIA) Web site. 


The result of this call for com- 
ments has been an international 
free-for-all. The stakes are high: 
There are more than 1 million reg- 
istered domain names. Three thou- 
sand are added every day, and more 
than 90% end in .com. Just five 
years ago, most of the 7,500 regis- 
tered domain names ended with 
.edu or .gov. 

“I have never seen a war like 
this,” says Christopher Ambler, a 
partner at Image Online Design in 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. “When new 
Usenet groups were created in the 
"80s, it was a flame war, but never 
like this.” 


Carl Howe, director of network 
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strategies at Forrester Research, Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass., sees the issue 
as one of control. “These are valu- 
able resources, akin only to phone 
number control,” he says. “Some 
people think that if you can control 
domain names, there will be a con- 
tinuing revenue stream and control 
over one aspect of the Internet. It 
provides the opportunity to open the 
toll roads.” 


RELATED QUESTIONS 

The domain name controversy re- 

volves around several related ques- 

tions. First, who should be respon- 

sible for assigning and registering 
Domain name game, page 86 
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domain names? The incumbent 
registrar exclusively? A variety of 
new registrars? An international 
governing board? 

Second, with the growth of the 
Internet, should ihe roster of top- 
level domains be expanded to in- 
clude additional types, such as 
.store and .firm? 

Third, what's the role of the gov- 
ernment? And which government, 
considering the Internet’s interna- 
tional presence? 

Fourth, what are the legal impli- 
cations — including possible trade- 
mark infringements and antitrust 
violations — if one registrar holds 
a monopoly? 

Finally, will it be necessary to in- 
stitute a global trademark policy? If 
so, how do you create an interna- 
tional process to resolve disputes 
over domain names? 

Another problem is that the use 
of country code suffixes isn’t uni- 
form. Because of the Internet’s 
U.S. roots and early dominance, 
“us” isn’t used as a country-code 
suffix. To address today’s global In- 
ternet, many believe it should be. 


THE PLAYERS 

More and more players are enter- 
ing the domain name frenzy. And 
on a playing field where nobody’s 
bashful, NSI and the Interim Policy 
Oversight Committee (IPOC) prob- 
ably tie for noise level. 

NSI has proposed to control 
.com and allow new registrars to 
administer new domain names. 
But NSIi has come under fire for a 
variety of reasons, including a pos- 
sibie Justice Department antitrust 
violation for being a monopoly. 

A pian proposed by the Interna- 
tional Ad Hoc Committee (IAHC) 
to increase the number of top-level 
domains was ratified in Geneva in 
May by 80 organizations (but not 
the U.S. government). The plan 
calls for an unlimited number of 
domain-name registries and for the 
following new top-level domain 
names: .firm, .store, .web, .info, 
.nom, .arts and .rec. 

The now-defunct [AHC has been 
replaced by the IPOC, whose self- 
appointed members were drawn 
from the IAHC. Formed to admin- 
ister the original IAHC proposal, 
the IPOC calls for governing world- 
wide registration and setting up a 
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nonprofit association in Switzer- 
land. Under that plan, the World 
Intellectual Property Association 
would moderate trademark dis- 
putes. 

IPOC’s Perry E. Metzger says, 
“There are no other reasonable 
proposals. The other proposals boil 
down to giving NSI a perpetual 
government-assigned monopoly 
and billions of dollars in unearned 
profits with it.” 

Howe says the IPOC is a major 
player because of its international 
representation. And the Internet 
Society and some Internet founders 
have voiced support for the IPOC. 

But the IPOC also is highly con- 
troversial. Critics fault its policies, 
which they say are bureaucratic 
and controlling. 

Another objection is that an un- 
limited number of registries may 
be confusing and lead to trade- 
name infringements by companies 
that register multiple domain 
names (.com, .store and .firm, for 
example). 

“What is going on in Geneva is 
incredibly autocratic,” says Andy 
Sernovitz, president of the Associ- 
ation for Interactive Media. in 
Washington. “They answer to no- 
body, are run by a self-appointed 
group of technocrats and have 
proven time and again that they 
don’t care about anyone else’s con- 
cerns.” Sernovitz says the IAHC- 
cum-IPOC has created an artificial 
crisis in order to seize control of 
the Internet. 

Also protesting IPOC is Jay 
Fenello, president of Atlanta-based 
Iperdome, a new company in the 
fledgling registration industry. He 
calls IPOC an attempt at global In- 
ternet governance behind closed 
doors, without legitimate authority 
and counter to Internet traditions. 

Metzger was asked via E-mail to 
comment on these criticisms but 
didn’t reply. 

Iperdome proposes changing the 
current .com, .org, .net, to .com.us, 
.org.us and so on to address the 
country code issue. The company 
also suggests introducing one per- 
sonal-domain address (.per), which 
it says would eliminate the need to 
change domain names and ad- 
dresses whenever a user changes 
Internet service providers. 

Yet another plan, proposed by 
the Enhanced Domain Name Sys- 
tem, a group comprising members 
of the Internet community, calls for 
free, open-market competition and 
domain-name registration. 


HEART AND SOUL 
At the heart of the matter rests 
the future soul and character of the 
Internet. Will names be created by 
one bureaucracy, or will a free- 
market approach prevail? 

Many members of the Internet 
community, including Internet ser- 
vice providers, firmly oppose gover- 


nance by intergovernmental orga- 
nizations such as the United Na- 
tions. Such a model directly con- 
flicts with the fundamental 
structure of the Internet as a net- 
work of private networks, they ar- 
gue. These critics call for manage- 
ment by the private sector. 

Barbara Dooley, executive direc- 
tor of the Commercial Internet Ex- 
change Association (CIX) in Hern- 
don, a trade group for Internet 
service providers, says, “The private 
sector is quite capable of managing 
these institutions and creating a 
self-regulating environment.” CIX 
says government should be called 
on to stabilize the ‘net only if the 
private sector is unresponsive. 

Also calling for a transition to an 
open, industry-driven environment 
is Tony Rutowski, Internet vice 
president at General Magic in Sun- 
nyvale, Calif. He is optimistic that 
this can occur. 

As proof, he cites the recent 
transition of the Internet backbone 
from U.S. government manage- 
ment to the open private sector and 


the creation of a competitive 
telecommunications environment 
upon the breakup of AT&T Corp. 


DOSE OF REALITY 

Despite the current frenzy to re- 
solve the domain name issue, it 
may be necessary to slow down a 
bit. For example, Fenello suggests 
fixing the domain naming problem 
immediately and waiting until the 
Internet matures to resolve global 
Internet governance. 

Meanwhile, Dooley anticipates 
an evolution in the domain name 
space and predicts an eventual mi- 
gration to directories. 

“(We] don’t want to see a huge 
bureaucratic process and lots of 
governmental interference,” she 
says. “We have heard the rest of 
world call for ‘.us’ and think there 
is space available. . . . Eventually, 
users will decide whether they 
want those spaces or not.”0 


Jacobs consults, writes and lectures 
on Web-related issues. Her Internet 
address is pjacobs@worid.std.com. 


(ARIN): Proposed nonprofit that would admin- 
ister and register Internet Protocol numbers to 
the locations currently managed by NSI. 


www.arin.net 


Commercial Internet Exchange Association 
(CIX): Trade asseciation for Internet service 


providers. www.cix.org 


Enhanced Domain Name System (EDNS): Or- 
ganization that calls for open-market competi- 
tion and registration of domain names. 


Generic Top Level Domain Memorandum of 


Understanding (GTLD-MOU): International framework for administration and enhancement 
of the Internet domain name system, established by |AHC. www.gtid-mou.org 


International Ad Hoc Committee (IAHC): Defunct group formed to increase number of top- 
level domains. www.iahc.org 


Interim Policy Oversight Committee (IPOC): Group appointed to administer |AHC proposal. 
www.gtld-mou.org 


Open internet Congress: Group formed by Association for Interactive Media to ea GTLD- 
MOU proposal. www/interactivehq.com/oic 


Network Solutions, Inc. (NSI): Current registrar of top-level domain names sill a five-year 
cooperative agreement with the NSF. The pact expires next March. ante? 


InterNIC: Cooperative activity between NSF, NSI and AT&T to provide inaheatine services. 
U.S. Department of Commerce: Its Notice of Inquiry gave the public sh Midis aia tn eal 


mit input to improve registration process. The notice and comments are posted at the Nation- 
al Telecommunications and Information Administration (NTIA) Web site. www.ntia.doc.gov 


PAMELA HOBBS 
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Let's face it, you and your network are sort of joined at the hip. It succeeds. So do you. Which is why you need a network you 


can trust.A Nortel Power Network can transform your disparate legacy networks — data, voice, video — into an integrated 


multimedia network that's more cost-effective, flexible and, yes, more reliable. So think Power Network and keep the faith. 


For an evaluation of your network, contact us today. 1-800-4NORTEL, department 3¥8C or www.nortel.com/3Y8C. 
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New England 
Corporate Technical 
Recruiting Conference! 


Monday, October 6, 1997 


Burlington Marriott, Burlington, Massachusetts 


On October 6, 1997, you have a special opportunity to update your recruiting skills and network with recruiters 
in your area at the third annual New England Corporate Technical Recruiting Conference, held at the 
Burlington Marriott, Burlington, Massachusetts. 


A Full Schedule of Contemporary Topics 


7:45am Continental Breakfast & 
Conference Registration 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS: 


Marketing IT Careers: What Works, 
What Doesn't & Why 
Rich Moonblatt & Christina Barron, 
Bernard Hodes Advertising 


immigration Update 
Harry J. Joe, Esquire, Jenkens & Gilchrist 


Year 2000 Recruiting Issues 
David Sears, President, D.L. Sears 
& Associates, Inc. 


GENERAL SESSION: 
Behavioral Interviewing Techniques 
Dr. Paul C. Green, CEO, Behavioral 
Technology, Inc. 


12:30 pm Luncheon Keynote: 
Paul Gillin, Editor, Computerworld 


Town HALL Forum 
Jack Erdlen, Vice President, Romac 
International/Strategic Outsourcing 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS: 


Marketing IT Careers: What Works, 
What Doesn't & Why 
Rich Moonbiatt & Christina Barron, 
Bernard Hodes Advertising 


Immigration Update 
Harry J. Joe, Esquire, Jenkens & Gilchrist 


Year 2000 Recruiting Issues 


David Sears, President, D.L. Sears & Associates, Inc. 


5:30 pm Program Ends 


Selected sessions include: 


Luncheon Keynote Address 

Paul Gillin, Editor, Computerworld 

Paul Gillin, one of the industry's leading watchers of the Information 
Systems profession, will give you an up-to-the-minute view in this very 
special keynote address. 


Marketing IT Careers: What Works, 


What Doesn't & Why 

Rich Moonblatt & Christina Barron, Bernard Hodes 

Advertising 

In this session, marketing experts will walk you through the various resources avail- 
able in today’s market and how you can apply them for maximum impact. You'll learn 
what pieces to assemble in your marketing mix starting tomorrow! 


Behavioral Interviewing Techniques 

Dr. Paul C. Green, CEO, Behavioral Technology, Inc. 

Behavioral Interviewing is a structured interview process that helps you 

better evaluate candidate skiils and improve the match between people 

and jobs. In this session, you'll learn about the critical steps in this process from 
one of the industry's leading interview experts. 


Town Hall Forum 

Jack Erdlen, Vice President, Romac International/Strategic Outsourcing 
In this session, you'll not only be able to propose your specific questions for open 
discussion, you'll learn of real world issues and solutions from your peers. You won't 
want to miss this rare opportunity as Jack Erdlen and Lou Rubino, experts in the HR 
field, lead us through this modern discussion of your recruiting topics. 


Any cancellations received after September 19,1997 will be billed for the full amount. There are no 
refunds for “no shows.” Substitutions are permissible and should be made in writing prior to 
September 19, 1997. 


For more information, call the conference hotline: 
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IT Careers 


LEADERS. VISIONARIES. MASTER POLITICIANS 


The new IS jobs require a very different breed of technologist. 
Those who fit the bill can quickly become their company’s ... 


DRIVINGFOR(. 


By Rochelle Garner 


Yeah, yeah 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LYNNE SILER 


Michelin's Lynn 
Metvin needs IS 
professionals who 
can hold their own 
with high-level 
business colleagues, 
understand their 
problems and solve 


them - NOW! 


— you've heard 
it all before. 
Jobs as we know 
them will disappear. Straight programming will become 
synonymous with dead end. The days of working exclusive- 
ly with other technical professionals are numbered. In- 
stead, the information systems of the immediate future will 
handle new roles and responsibilities, driven by the twin 
turbos of new technology and changing business needs. 

And you know what? It’s true. 

Just look around. IS organizations in insurance, telecom- 
munications, finance and manufacturing are striving to fill 
positions that didn’t exist a year ago. 

“Up until about five years ago, things were pretty static in 
the 1S industry, and everybody filled the classic job titles,” 
says Lance Boxer, senior vice president and chief 
information officer at MCI Cormmunications 
Corp. in Richardson, Texas. ‘““Now, we have all 
these new positions.” 

Positions such as security audit engineer, busi- 
ness analyst and knowledge specialist, to name a 
few. Even a familiar-sounding title such as data- 
base analyst encompasses new functions that 
dovetail with the vast amounts of data companies 
must manage and analyze to stay competitive. 

“Technologies like data warehousing and data 
marts have created new opportunities to create 
management information systems,” says Robert 
Spicer II, executive vice president and CIO at Chevy Chase 
Bank in Chevy Chase, Md. “‘Now the term MIS is taking on 
real meaning as companies, particularly in finance, look for 
ways to make products more profitable. 

“And the way to do that is by drilling down through data, 
analyzing for profitability and risk. This means knowing 
how to garner information from data, to see patterns and to 
bring it to management. That’s always what I thought MIS 
was about. But now, it’s occurring at a very strategic level, 
not just at a tactical one,” he says. 

We're talking opportunity with a capital “O’’ — a chance 
to move into truly exciting positions that by their nature fi- 
nally place IS professionals on an equal footing with their 
business colleagues. There’s just one hitch: Almost without 
exception, those new positions require a strong business 
foundation in addition to technical expertise. 

Clearly, we’re starting to see a theme: To get ahead in the 
new jobs, IS staffers have to combine business understand- 


ing, analytical thinking and the ability to master more than 
one speciality. That doesn’t mean you have to have an MBA, 
although in some cases, that certainly doesn’t hurt. It does 
mean you need to know the business reasons and objectives 
that are driving your particular company. 


E-COMMERCE: 
VISIONARIES ONLY 
NEED APPLY 


“We needed people with the vision to say what the next step will 
be in how we use the Internet for business purposes and to act 


first and ask permission later.” 

When Lynn Melvin, electronic-commerce application 
manager at Michelin North America in Greenville, $.C., be- 
gan to put together the company’s electronic-commerce 
team, she had to conquer time on two fronts. “We had to 
move quickly,” Melvin says. And “we filled our positions 
with people who know the company well enough to mean- 
der their way through the political morass that all compa- 
nies have so they can gei things done,” she says. 

On the technical front, companies diving in to electronic 
commerce demand that their IS folks have expertise in lan- 
guages such as Java and Hypertext Markup Language and 
technologies such as distributed servers and security. But at 
many companies, electronic commerce is becoming an im- 
perative that spans sales, marketing, purchasing and ac- 
counting — a new field that transcends back-office opera- 
tions. To work there, you need the political smarts to deal 
with high-level business colleagues, the business acumen 
to understand why they want what they want and the drive 
to get it done now. 

In Melvin’s case, it isn’t about only higher-level positions. 
Everyone on Michelin’s electronic-commerce staff needs to 
start their own engines, whether they’re working on distrib- 
uted servers or updating customer information on the com- 
pany’s intranet, BibNet. That’s because BibNet reaches out 
to nearly 1,700 independent tire dealers, letting them sub- 
mit orders, read new product specifications and check on 
inventory, for example. In many cases, Michelin’s staff 
must set up servers and configure software at the client site. 
“To work within E-commerce, you have to be someone who 
can make those decisions,” Melvin says. 





ACCOUNT MANAGERS: 


SPEAKING IN 
MANY TONGUES 


“We're looking for people with leadership, communica- 
tion, influencing skills, ethics, political savvy, negotia- 
tion skills, an ability to manage competing demands, 
team building, decision-making and, of course, business 
knowledge.” 


Becky Dawley is creating “account managers” 
for the roster of new titles at Federated Mutual In- 
surance in Owatonna, Minn. Her goal is to provide 
liaisons between the business side and IS, to better 
translate business needs into !S-speak and let IS 
serve business more effectively. 

As vice president and director of business infor- 
mation services, Dawiey says, ““We have people now 
who can meet some of those needs, and we expect 
they will evolve to meet the rest.” 

That might sound surprising for a job descrip- 
tion that seems to demand almost godlike perfec- 
tion. And yet, Dawley says she doesn’t have to look 
too far afield to find likely candidates. Many middle 
managers in IS want the chance to nurture their in- 
terpersonal skills. They may not have all the attrib- 
utes of political savvy, team building and the like, 
but they have enough to grow into the job. 

The job will demand it. “This is a way to improve 
visibility and respect for IS, and that’s why the per- 
son in that role is so critical,” Dawley says. “They 
will have to earn that respect from our business col- 
leagues. This is vitally important.” 


BUSINESS TECHNOLOGISTS: 
SEEING THE 
BIGGER PICTURE 


“Business technologists have to be able to analyze, to 
understand the nuances of business. It’s seeing the big 
picture from the minutia.’’ 


LeRoy Pingho has little use for IS go-betweens. 
As vice president of IS planning and strategy at 
Fannie Mae — the country’s largest source of funds 
for home mortgages — he considers such jobs to 
be deadweight. 

“There’s no real reason to have an extra body be- 
tween you and business anymore,” says Pingho, 
who is responsible for IS recruiting at the Washing- 
ton agency. “Translators are worth nothing. That’s 
why last year we started experimenting with the no- 
tion of business technologists. It’s not a functional 
title, but our practice is to grow more of them.” 

It’s a practice Fannie Mae takes extremely seri- 
ously. It instituted a 16-week training course that 
includes three weeks of pure business — Fannie 
Mae-style. In those weeks, IS professionals learn al- 
most every aspect of mortgage trades and funds- 
handling. Another three-week chunk teaches IS 
professicnals to become expert analysts of financial 
data. 

As a result, the lines between IS and business 
have blurred to nearly nonexistence. People from 
the business side are “matrixed” into the technol- 
ogy side and vice versa. And it’s paying off. Fannie 
Mae’s IS organization routinely delivers projects 
with a whopping 400% return on investment, 
according to Pingho. 

Of course, not everyone at Fannie Mae serves as a 


> Year 2000 skills and primer 


business technologist. Another new role is that of 
integrator. “This is someone who can look across 
platforms, technologies and functions and pull it 
all together,” Pingho says. “They are specialists, but 
they specialize in more than one thing.” 


ELECTRONIC CHANNELS: 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTERS 


“This is a whole new career opportunity for the database 
analyst with a strong business background and a strong 


statistical mind who can help drive decision-making.” 

All those attributes are in evidence at Chevy 
Chase Bank, where Spicer helps the bank offer new 
channels and products to its customers. At play are 
data warehousing, distributed computing and the 
Internet. ‘‘Because the technologies are so sophisti- 
cated and broad, people now have to pick 2 group of 
technologies to become expert in,” Spicer says. 

A prime example is the Internet, which the bank 
eyes as an entranceway into customers’ PCs, televi- 
sion sets and personal digital assistants, each with a 
unique set of technologies and user issues. What- 
ever the delivery mechanism, Chevy Chase’s goal is 
the same: to open channels for offering products, 
services and marketing. The new role for IS: 
electronic-channel managers. 

But a channel counts for little if the products it 
delivers don’t grab the audience. That’s where data 
warehouses come in. Financial institutions store 
and manage vast amounts of credit-card informa- 
tion that, if analyzed correctly, reveal customers’ 
buying habits and patterns of risk. Who says the 
analysis of that data doesn’t belong within IS? 

“This is high-level stuff. So it’s not just a matter 
of knowing how to deal with businesspeople. It’s 
knowing how to deal with people at the top levels of 
the bank,” Spicer says. 

The expertise involved includes statistics and a 
deep understanding of the database holding the 
information. 


THE NEW .IO@S 


(www.computerworid.com) 


KNOWLEDGE EXPERTS: 
INFORMATION 
IS POWER 


“Essentially, knowledge specialists have to understand 
human propensity. They have to know how to harvest in- 


formation to make it meaningful.” 

Analytical skills are in huge demand at MCI, 
where Boxer says these practitioners wear the title, 
“knowledge specialist.” Their job is to sift through 
yard-high stacks of information — and make sense 
of it. 

One example pertains to the mind-boggling ar- 
ray of problems that find their way to MCI’s cus- 
tomer service group. “It used to be fairly easy to an- 
swer a customer question,” Boxer says. “‘Now, each 
problem can have 50 derivatives that branch off 
from it.” 

That’s why knowledge specialists devise answers 
to just about every problem they can think of. The 
next trick is to arrange those answers sequentially, 
allowing customer representatives to drill down to 
the eventual problem. 

“The skill is how they approach a problern — to 
look beyond the problem represented to them and 
to think of the solution in terms of simple, human 
use,” Boxer says. 

Intriguingly, people who fill these jobs don’t have 
to have come from a technical background, al- 
though that helps. 

The real key is their personality. 

“One director told me he’s looking for candi- 
dates from within the business world, because de- 
veloper skills are taught on the job,” says Tom 
McFadden, a manager at MCI’s knowledge services 
technical training group. “We need someone who's 
lived in the shoes of the person being catered to. 
And we want someone with a passion for the job 
we want them to fill.” 

So, OK. Maybe you have heard it all before. May- 
be now, you'll believe it.0 





Garner is a freelance writer in San Carlos, Calif. 


A sampling of the emerging IS jobs, the skills they require and the IS professionals getting them 


JOB POSITION SKILLS NEEDED 
= Ability to work 
closely with 

business 


E-commerce 
staffers 


Account managers > Political savvy 


Business > Financial acumen 


technologists 


Electronic-channel 
managers 


» Ability to work 
with executives 


Knowledge experts = Communications 


> Traversing political 
minefields 

> intimate knowledge 
of the company 


EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


= Working in teams 
> Proven self-starter 
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= Financial training 

> Industry analyst 

> Financial institutions 

= Deep understanding 
of financial markets 


> Customer interactions — 


> History of looking at 


Register for daily IT career advice at: www.computerworld.com 


old problems in 
new ways 


Our IT Careers Web site (www.computerworld.com/careers) this week features the following: 
» How to avoid Web security mistakes 
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IT CAREERS 


1997 


Get ahead of the pack. 


PLATINUM technology inc., is dedicated to helping IT organizations 
worldwide perform better. PLATINUM supplies software, consulting, 
support, and education to automate and manage data centers and 
support the critical areas of IT infrastructure: data, systems, and 
applications. Areas of IT management expertise include database 
and systems management, application development support, data 
warehousing, decision support, and year 2000 date conversion — 
with a specific focus on often overlooked but crucial IT processes. 
If you excel in areas where others are afraid to venture, you won't 
be alone among our staff of elite professionals. 


Discover a refreshingly informal and peopie-friendly environment. 
Take your dreams and turn them into reality with us. We're looking 
for perceptive, inventive, adventurous individuals with a vision of 
success. From day one, you'll be an integral and valued member of 
the PLATINUM team. We're offering stimulating work, empowered 
career choices and plenty of space to see your dream grow. 


Where do you fit in? 

Depending on your skills and interests, 
you can explore exciting career opportunities 
in the following areas 
in any one of our facilities 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY: 


¢ Software Product 


We not only have exceptional benefits but we also offer tuition 
reimbursement, the freedom and flexibility to be your own leader 
and a casual dress atmosphere. 


Please submit your resume, indicating area of interest, in the 
following manner: For U.S. Mail/Fax please use 12 point font with 
minimal use of bullets, italics, underlining and bolding. For e-mail/ 
Internet please use ASCII format. 


PLATINUM 


TECHNOLOG 


Attn: Staffing Services - CPW929JP 
1815 S. Meyers Rd. 
Oakbrook Terrace, IL 60181-5241 
Fax: 800-655-9987 
e-mail: staffing@platinum.com 


www.platinum.com 


PLATINUM is an affirmative dction/equal oppertunity: employer, rich in diversity 


Software engineer with one 
year of experience as a s/w 
engineer or computer profes- 
sional, who will develop s/w 
systems, applying computer j 
science, engineering, and 
mathematical analysis, with 
three years of experience using 
C, UNIX, ORACLE, C++, Puri- 
fy, RCS Source Code Control, 
Fusion Object Oriented Ana- 
lysis and Design. Analyzes s/w 
reqs. and performs testing and 
user training after develop- 
ment. Extensive travel and fre- 
quent relocation. Master's 
Gegree in one of several limited 
fields: engineering, mathemat- 
ics, computer science or phy- 
sics. $60,000/yr. 40 hours/wk., 
9:00 - 5:00. Send resumes, list- 
ing job order number 1014060, 
to Mr. James McCoy, Manager, 
Office of Employment Security, 
6206 Broad Street, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15206 


The Place to Post 
Your Resume/Your Jobs 


Matching Talent & Opportunity for 
Computer Professionals 


Select 954-424-0563 


t Systems Professional 
5 a2 th 81) A Fast-Growing Nedonal enone Offers exciting 


California Opportunities For Top Quality Professionals. 


Project Managers 
CORPORATE ¥ i lers/¢ tant 
TECHNICAL 


Long-Term Career Opportunities 

Short-Term And Long-term Contract Opportunities 
RECRUITING 
CONFERENCE 


Expenence in all SAP R/3 Modules Basis and ABAP 
Oracle ®PeopleSoft ®Baan 
Performance-Based Compensation olen exciting opportunities 
rs for experienced professionals. (To $250K OR $150 per hour for 
F 71 WORLD experienced SAP experts) 


Please fax resumes to 516-625-0740 
or visit us at http://www. iprr.com 


1-800-488-9204 


careers.computerworid.com 
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Integrating Hardware, Software, Networks 


DATABASE 
EXPERTS 


Relocating or desire mare challenge? 
Our focus is DB. Technology 
We list outstanding, permanesi positions 
across the USA. Rele & Fees Paid 
Sr. DB Expert to $90k+ 
Dynamic, muln-natl corp 


Will Icad corp database planning 
Requires exp in multiple RDBMS 


DBA/Tech Support to S80k 


Strong performance tuning 
Will suppor large databases 


S/W Development to $80+stock 
(C/C~++/database development 
skills for hy tech software vendors 


DB Specialists $60 - 120+ 


Host of opportunities for database 
& C/S project mgr’s/developers 
Large & small companies, 


aay many indusiries 
P.0.B0x369 WestHurley, NY 12491 
814-679-4050 Fax: 914-679-5704 


cwad@hamiltontech.com 
http/:www.hamiltontech.com 
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WIDE AREAS TO 
NETWOR 


“Together we are going to redefine the network and 
systems management market.” - Michie! Holthouse, President Sprint Paranet 


Sprint is the most technically aggressive major communications carrier in the market, arid Paranet is the oldest 
and largest vendor-independent computer network services provider. These two companies are now combining 
efforts with the goal of redefining the market. Sprint has the only fully managed fiber network available today, 
and Sprint Paranet is their independent business unit focused on computer network design, implementation, 
integration, management and support. 


Clear the way because Sprint Paranet is here to take charge with massive amounts of opportunity. As the most 
aggressive leader in computer networking and systems management, Sprint Paranet is connecting professionals 
to productive positions every day - and you're next! Network your skills with the industry pros in one of the 
following positions: 


UNIX Administrators 
SunOS, Solaris, HP-UX, AIX, NFS, NIS+, DNS, Automounter, TCP/IP, 
Multi-platform integration, UNIX Security, Disaster Recovery projects 


Network Analysts 


Multi-protocol LAN and WAN design/support projects, TCP/IP, IPX, Appietalk, Ethernet, Token 
Ring, FDDI, ATM, Routers, Bridges, Network Management Tools (HP Openview, 
SunNet Manager, Netview 6000, Network General Sniffer) 


NOS Administrators 
Netware 3.x-4.x, MS Windows NT 3.51-4.0, NT BackOffice, Large scale design, 
implementation and support projects, Lotus Notes, MS Exchange, SMS 


Qualified candidates should send their resumes with Job Code: CPW901 to: Sprint Paranet, 
1776 Yorktown, Suite #300, Houston, TX 77056, Fax: (888) 525-7476; Email: 


eagles@paranet.com (text format is strongly preferred.) 


Please indicate your geographic preference: Atlanta, Austin, Boca Raton, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Nashville, New jersey, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadeiphia, Phoenix, Raleigh, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 


Santa Clara, Tulsa or Washington, D.C. 


EOE, m(/fidlv. 
No ducks, please. 


Consultant: Design, develop, 
implement & test software for 
telecommunications including 
an Access Migration System to 
migrate telephone lines from 
anaiog to digital switch, call pro- 
cessing & switch vendor plat- 
forms. Analyze system perfor- 
mance. Graphical user interface 
(GUI) & database development. 
Shell programming. Tools: UNIX; 
C; C++; Oracle; T1; ISDN; E1. 
M.S. in Computer Science, Elec. 
Engrg., or Math as well as 1 yr 
in job offered or as a Software 
Consultant required. Previous 
experience must _ include: 
client/server technology; GU! & 
database development; Shell 
programming; telephony includ- 
ing call processing & switch ven- 
dor platforms; C; C++; UNIX. 40 
hrs/wk, 8am-5pm. $48,000/yr. 
Interested applicants should 
apply to the nearest Job Service 
Office or submit a resume, 
including your social security 
number and Job Order 
#NC5770274 & DOT code 
030.062-010, to Job Service, 
742-F East Chatham Street, 
Cary, NC 27511. 


We are seeking Professionals to join 
our PeopleSoft Consulting Practice - 


all modules. Contract & permanent 
positions available nationwide. 


‘J TransTech 


making IT happen 


Atin: Steven Darrah 
Tel. 1.800.676.7374 ext. 
FAX +1630.717.0909 


101 ARE NAR 
U1 SS ENE aN lls 1 NT 


www.paranet.com 


OREGON 


Excel rinering r 
salaries - Cofeterio ye 


send resume to: 
BEST Consulting 


Portland, OR 97232 


bestpdx@bestnet.com 
aw 1-800-224-1286 


Simply Kc BEST 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
CONTRACTS 


Ejobber is the free 
internet newsletter 
that keeps contrac- 
tors in touch with 
the latest US and 
foreign contract 
openings pius gives 
advice on industry 
trends, and all 
aspects of con- 
tracting, hottest 
skilli/salary surveys, 
and much much 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


benefits - constant trai 
To learn how you can benefit from our growth 


700 N.E. Multnomah, Suite 1100 
(503) 236-5776 (503) 236-5784 FAX 


ZBEST 


CONSULTING 


Enjoy the Pacific Northwest lifestyle with the best of the BEST. 
_ range from new dev 


solutions for complex systems integration challenges. 
=a fea dot tte Cases 


for mainframe developers 


ips 
opportunities. 
, Contact or 


© Visual Basic © Progress 
© Visucl C++/MFC 

© Windows NT © DB2 

© Cobol Oracle © FOCUS 


Computer Consultant - SAP [10 
openings} (Ref: 8028165): 
Consulting with users to define 
data processing, computer sys- 
tem, systems analysis, and 
administrative needs, using SAP. 
Reqs. 6 mos. exp. in the job 
offered and Master's in Computer 
Science, Systerns Anal., Comp- 
uter info. Sys., Business 
Management, M.1.S., Manage- 
ment Science, info. Tech., 
Instrumentation Tech., Comp. 
Info. Tech., Comp., Electrical, or 
Electronic Engg., Computer 
Science Engg., or Math.. or its 
foreign educ. equiv. or its equiva- 
lent in educ. and exp. Will accept 
a Bachelor's and 5 yrs of pro- 
gressive post-baccalaureate exp. 
in the computer software special- 
ty, in lieu of a Master's degree. 
$60,000/yr. 40 hr/wk., 8a-5p, M-F 
Send resumes witn Ref. No. 
8028165 to Ms. Charlene Cogley, 
Manager, 2103 Ninth Avenue, 
Beaver Falls, PA 15010. 





FUNCTIONAL 
CONFIGURATION 
ABAP 
BASIS 


POSITIONS THROUGHOUT 
THE -w.S AND ABROAD 
1975 North Park Place 
Atlanta, GA 30339 
800-599-9550 
770-955-1714 
FAX: 770-937-0423 


e-mail: sic11@acl.com 
EOE, MEMBER NACCB 


STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


SAP NATIONAL Implementation Division 


DEED 


Contact: Roy, Tony, or Morrie 
888.7.SEVCOR 
sevcor@sevcor-int.com 


Dictor, 
ECHNOLOGY 


Duval County School Board « Jacksonville, Florida 


The Duvai County School District in Jacksonville, Florida is 
looking for a key player to help shape the use of technology 
within the Duval County School System. We are the 16" largest 
schoo! district in the United States and have a diverse technol- 
ogy environment. 


The successful candidate will direct all aspects of technology 
and reports directly to the superintendent of schools. Desirable 
attributes for this position include demonstrated success as a 
change agent, experience as a chief information officer for at 
least five years, experience at the district level in K-12-public 
education or the equivalent in private industry, experience in a 
company/district with at least 100 million dollars annual budget 
and 2,500 personnel, a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
institution, and experience in Florida. 


The salary range for this position is $66,494 - $96,136. 
Qualified individuals looking for a challenge and committed to 
serving as the catalyst for positive change in this dynamic orga- 
nization should send their resume to: 


Bill Stone, General Director of Human Services 
Duval County School Board Personnel Office 
1701 Prudential Drive, Jacksonville, FL 32207 


Resume must be received by October 9; may be faxed to 


(904) 390-2292 


SENIOR CAD ENGINEER 
Define design and verification 
methodologies needed to imple- 
ment deep submicron systems on 
chip Application Specific 
Integrated Circuits (ASICs) in 
leading edge semiconductor tech- 
nologies. Liaise with customers 
to understand their methodology 
and Computer Aided Design 
(CAD) tools needs and deficien- 
cies in current CAD flow. Identify 
enhancements required in exist- 
ing CAD tools and specify new 
CAD tools to implement leading 
edge design and verification 
methodologies. Work with 
Electronic Design Automation 
(EDA) vendors to enable success- 
ful implementation of EDA tools 
that will meet the needs of cus- 
tomers. Requires a Bachelor's 
degree in Electrical Engineering 
or Computer Engineering and five 
in job offered or 
y nce in related cir- 
cuit design engineering. Or will 
consider a Master's degree 
in Electrical Engineering or 
Computer Engineering and three 
years related experience in 
circuit design engineering in lieu 
of Bachelor's degree and five 
years experience. 40 hours a 
$62,004 a year. Apply at 
Texas Workforce 
Commission, - Dallas, Texas, or 
send resume to the Texas 
Workforce Commission, 1117 
Trin Room 424T, Austin, 
Texa' 01, J.0.4 TX7858145 
Ad Paid by an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


Computerworld 


September 29, 1997 


careers.computerworid.com 


IT CAREERS 


Sy ater te 


eo ON YOUr SUCCESS 


jrtized leader in providing innovative customer-focused solutions to the Banking/ Financial 
for our project management capabilities and our industry expertise, has created exceptional 


ORTa bette temsr tel ete 
Consultants 


k Consultants at all levels to assist us in 

plementing projects for major banks and 
financial institutions. Selected candidates will 
have technical and/or analytical skills in one or 
more of the following areas: 
@ Deposits @ ATM 
@ Home Banking @ Wire Transfer 
@ Billing Systems ®@ Trust Trading 
® Loans ®@ Check Processing 
@ Credit Card @® Hogan 
@ Year 2000 @ Outsourcing 
@ VAX, UNIX, Client Server, Tandem 
@ COBOL, CICS, VSAM, JCL, PL! 
@ POWERBUILDER, C, C++, S 
@ Visual C++, Java, GUI, HTML 


—_ 


ASUS. eve mviling you to share in the opportunites that wil spearhead the future of the mdustry. 
W ting you to sh th tunities that will spearhead the future of the indust 


Project Managers 


These key positions are for candidates who have 
ven suc in: 
®@ Applications Development 
@® Maintenance and Outsourcing 
@ Full lif 
@ Effective client management skills 


ycle project management capabilities 


@ Banking or financial experience is a plus 


These are full time positions for career oriented individual 


We offer competitive compensation and an excelleth benefits 


FAX: (617) 
ads@ultg 
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IT CAREERS 


High tech jobs. 


No bull. 


www.dice.com 


DATA PROCESSING 
I NDEPENDENT 
CONSULTANT'S 





E xCHANGE 


Vel Cea LU La 


orto a 


eee eee) eel eee ers ee Od 


The Right Combination of 
Business & Technical Expertise 


Whether it's complete project support or filling 
an individual, immediate need, Ajilon 
consultants, international leaders in the 
information technology industry, have the right 
combination of business and technical expertise. 
We help our client's business grow and achieve 
its goals 


TAILORING TECHNOLOGY TO BUSINESS 


With over 27 years of experience and ISO 9001 
certification, our rapid growth has resulted in a 
wealth of challenging opportunities across the 
country. Specifically, individuals with expertise 
in Year 2000 programming are in great demand 
as well as professionals with experience in SAP, 
Oracle, AS/400, Unix, C, C++, PowerBuilder/ 
Sybase, PeopleSoft, Smalltalk, HP3000/Cobo! 
and Lotus Notes 


We take pride in our accomplishments, as well 
as our talented people, and we provide 
comprehensive salary/benefit packages with 
multiple career paths. We invite you to forward 
your resume to our National Recruiting Dept. or 
check out our website at +www.ajilon.com; 

Fax: 1-800-798-2342; E-Mail: 
natidept@nrec.ajilon.com EOE 


AJILON. 





| Project Engineer, Software. 
Responsible for design & dev. of 
systems, enhancements & 
maintenance of mgm't applica- 
tions for communications prod- 
ucts such as NetServer & 
TokenRing using client/server 
architecture & object-oriented 
dev. techniques under Windows 
OS, TCP/IP, SNMP, HTTP, 
HTML, C, C++, Visual C++, 
MFC, SDK, GUI, IDE, MIBs. 
Develop & test software dev. 
tools. Test, , Support & 
maintain prods. & prototypes 
Document & analyze prod. per- 
formance & procedures. Create 
& write prod. specifications & 
user manuals. Consult w/ven- 
dors & intracompany staff & 
advise corp. decision makers on 
prod. & dev. trends/concepts. 
Reqmts: M.S. a En ae 6 yrs. 
exp. 40hrs/wk 9-5) 
$59,600/yr. Must os proof of 
legal authority to work perma- 
nently in U.S. Skokie, IL. Send 2 
copies of both resume & cover 
letter to: M. Millea, Ref. V-IL 
16822M, IL Dept. of Employ- 
ment Security, 401 S. State, 7- 
N, Chicago, IL 60605. No Calls. 
Employer paid ad 


Computer Consultant (Ref: 
8028137): Consulting with clients 
to define their data processing, 
and computer systems needs; 
analyzing client's current proce- 
dures and computer systems 
used; recommending and imple- 
menting s/w and hardware solu- 
tions; working with clients to plan, 
design, develop, implement, test 
and maintain proposed solutions: 
using Powerbuilder, Sybase & 
Oracle. Reqs. 1 yr. exp. in the job 
offered and Master's in Computer 
Science, Systems Anal., Comp- 
uter Info. Sys., M.1.S., Info. Tech., 
Comp. info. Tech., Comp. 
Applications, Computer, Electr- 
ical, or Electronic Engg 

Computer Science Engg., or 
Math., or its foreign educ. equiv. 
or its equivalent in educ. and exp 
Will accept a Bachelor's and 5 
yrs of progressive post-baccalau- 
reate exp. in the software devel- 


opment specialty, in lieu of a 
Master's degree. $53,000/yr. 40 
hr/wk., 8a-5p, M-F. Send 
resumes with Ref. No. 8028137 
to Ms. Joan Lang, Manager, 


Office of Employment Security. 
320 Bilmar Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 
15205. 


careers.computerworid.com 


POSITIONS 
AND-MORE 
ARE 
WAITING 
FOR YOU 


xTuon 


pe susa3sAs 
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http://careers.computerworld.com 





Computer/info. 
Systems 
Vice President, 
Information Services 
A erent Kind of 
Wireless Company 


We are a new and differ- 
ent kind of wireless com- 
pany looking for out- 
standing and excited pro- 
fessionals to build our 
team of the 
nation’s ‘ > Carri 
ers, icago-based 
Aerial Communications 
is in the midst of launch- 
ing its serv 

new, digital wireless 
communications service 
that is expected to be a 
significant alternative to 
cellular telephone ser 
vice. 


We need an Information 
Technology (IT) leader to 
hold the most senior 
responsi ior the con- 
tinued build-out of our IT 
system for a multi-market 
PC wireless network 
consisting of more that 
1,000 cells. You will 
develop and manage 
interrelated systems for 
wireless billing, distribu 
tion and inventory, engi- 
neering, finance, ct 
tomer service and CTI 
callcenter, over-the-air 
activation and UNIX and 
NT client servers. You 
will also manage the 
data and voice network 
across multiple markets 
and manage a large IT 
capital budget 


Successful candidates 
will posse: a BS. in 
computer s ice or MIS 
and 4 years of senior 
level general IT manage- 
ment experience, as well 
as2y of experience 
in the particular duties of 
this job. We will also con. 
sider candidates who do 
not pos the B. if 
they have 4 additional 
years of IT management 
experience. 


We offer an outstanding 
compensation and bene- 
fits package that includes 
a salary in the range of 
$130,000 to $160,000 

a (depending on 

ations.) Please 
mail or fax your resume 
to: Aerial 
Communications, Attn 
co, Job Code IT, 
8410 W. Bryn Mawr Ave., 
Ste. 1100, Chicago, 
lanois 60631-3486. Fax 
(773) 399-6845. Please 
be certain to reference 
the Job Code of VPAT. 
EOE 


MANAGEMENT ANALYST 
(HEALTH CARE). Analyze exist- 
ing data and makes recommen- 
daiions, develops new channeis 
of data and methods relating to 
analysis, physician services 
reimbursement, financial accoun- 
ting, cost & profit analysis, and 
improvement of operations. Will 
provide technical support & train 
personnel in the use of computer 
applications. Analyze design and 
implement new reporting sys- 
tems using IDX medical software. 
Undertake Techno-Economic 
feasibility studies for setting up of 
Management Service Organiz- 
ations & Physician practices. Will 
utilize the following computer 
systems: IBM Mainframe, Wind- 
ows 3.1, MVX/VMS, IDX 
Systems, Lotus 1-2-3, and SAS. 
Required: M.S. Degree, Comp- 
uter Information Systems. 
$43,725/yr. 40 hrs/week, 8:00 AM 
to 5:00 PM. Must have proof of 
legal authority to work perma- 
nently in the U.S. Applicants may 
apply to: ILLINOIS DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY, 401 South State 
Street - 7 North, Chicago, Illinois 
60605, Attention: MARY MILLEA, 
Reference # V-IL 15992-M. AN 
EMPLOYER PAID AD. NO 
CALLS - SEND 2 COPIES OF 
BOTH RESUME & COVER LET- 
TER. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - 
Plans, designs, tests and docu- 
ments computer programs 
based on knowledge of program- 
ming techniques and computer 
systems. May consult with users 
of computer programs to deter- 
mine programming require- 
ments. May be involved in 
installing completed programs 
onto production computer sys- 
tems. Knowledge of COBOL, 
DB2 and one of the following 
database management systems: 
Oracle, MS SQL Server, Sybase, 
COBOL/COBOL Ii, DB2 or other 
leading relational database. 
Must be willing to travel and relo- 
cate as necessary (reimburse- 
ment by employer). Require- 
ments: B.S. Degree in Computer 
Science, Information Systems, 
Electrical ee’ EEtech 
or equivalent to U.S. Bachelor's 
Degree. 40 hrs per week, 
$53,000. Must have proof of 
legal authority to work in the 
United States. Please submit 2 
resumes to D.E.S. Workforce 
Center, 925 East Fourth Street, 
Waterloo, lowa 50704. Please 
reter to job number 1100637 
Employer paid advertisement. 


Computerworld September 29, 1997 


careers.computerworid.com 


IT CAREERS MIDWEST 


alae Moai 


A United Techhologies Company 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - 
Plans, designs, tests and docu- 
ments computer programs 
based on knowiedge of pro- 
grarnming techniques and co: 
puter systems. May corisult wi 
users of computer programs to 
determine programming re- 
quirements. May be involved in 
installing completed programs 
onto production computer sys- 
tems. Knowledge of Pro*C, and 
one of the foliowing database 
management systems: Oracle, 
MS SQL Server, Sybase or 
other leading relational data- 
base. Must be willing to travel 
and relocate as necessary 
(reimbursement by employer). 
Requirements: 8.S. Degree in 
Computer Science, information 
Systems, Electrical Engineer- 
or equivalent to U.S. 
Degree. 40 hrs per 
week, $48,000. Must have proof 
of legal authority to work in the 
United States. Please submit 2 
resumes to D.E.S. Workforce 
Center, 925 East Fourth Street, 
Waterloo, lowa 50704. Please 
refer to job number 1100632. 
Employer paid advertisement. 


http://careers.computerworld.com 


Your leadership. Our proven 
resources. Together we can 
conquer complex business 


problems. 


At Andersen Consulting, our daily goal is to help our clients 
change to be more successful by working with them to align 
people, processes and technology with strategy. Our teams of top- 
notch professionals leverage their proven expertise to help our 
world-class clients lead their markets. Come define your career 
with Andersen Consulting, the firm that continues to define the 


global management and technology consulting market. 


Process and Technology Consultants: 
* Perform roles in technica 


leadership. Technologies include: C, 
Basic, Oracle, Sybase, MS SQL and COBOL. 


design, programming, testing and team 
++, JAVA, PowerBuilder, Visual 


* 2+ years of relevant system design and development experience in 
addition to a Bachelor's or Master's degree, preferably in Computer 


Science/MIS, Engineering, Math, or Business. 


Andersen Consulting provides unparalleled opportunities for professional growth and 


development. We provide a competitive, comprehensive 
salary and benefits package. Please send or fax your 
resume in coniidence to: Andersen Consulting, Attn: 
Sophanny Schwartz, 45 South 7th Street, Minneapolis, 
MN 55402. Fox: (612) 334-4710. Visit our website 
at www.ac.com. Andersen Consulting is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. ©1997 Andersen Consulting 


ANDERSEN 


CONSULTING 


Programmer Analyst to consult 
with clients, ascertain their busi- 
ness needs; design, develop, test 
& implement application software 
in client-server environment; 
assist users with NFS software 
installation & troubleshooting; set 
up & configure multi-vendor 
modems; Install, configure, test. 
evaluate & report on new prod- 
ucts; maintain database of ail 
hardware & software product on 
network; use C, C++, XVT, Visua! 
C++, Visual Basic, PowerBuilder, 
Sybase V 10.0 & DB2 in 
Windows & Unix environment; 
Reqs. Bach. in Comp. Sci. or 
Comp. Engg. or Comp. info. 
Systems or Comp. Appiications 
or Math or its foreign equiv., 2 yrs 
exp in job offered or 2 yrs related 
exp such as Systems Analyst or 
Programmer. Exp. must include 
software development, program- 
ming, testing, implementing, 
database administration & user 
support; using Sybase, Relatio- 
nal Database System, C++, 
Visual C++, Visual Basic 
Powerbuilder, DB2 & XVT in Unix 
& Windows environment: $40/K, 
40 hrs/wk 8a-5p. Must have proof 
of legal authority to work perma- 
nently in U.S. Send 2 copies of 
both resume & cover letter io 
Ilinois Dept. of Employment 
Security, 401 S. State St. - 7 
North, Chicago, IL 60605, Attn: 
Janet Aschenbrenner, Ref. #V-IL- 
17172-A “Employer Paid Ad” 
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... your timing is perfect! 


CONNECT is a nationally recognized provider of innovative business technology solutions with offices in Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Denver, Cleveland and Des Moines/Omaha. We are dedicated to providing the best com- 
petitive advantage and investment value to our clients. Our entrepreneurial spirit is Connect’s most distinguishing value, 
providing expanding opportunities and personal growth. JOIN US! 


SYSTEMS CONSULTANTS (CD-1) 

We are looking for people with experience leading the design and imple- 
mentation of major System infrastructure efforts in a distributed net- 
work environment. Technical prowess combined with demonstrated 
leadership experience and overall project accountability with large sys- 
tem architectures are key to the success of these individuals. Experi- 
ence using key infrastructure technologies such as middleware, EDI, 
database, object infrastructure technologies, messaging, etc. is a clear 
plus. Project Management experience is viewed as an asset for this 
role, but is not required. 


UNIX CONSULTANTS (CD-2) 

We are looking for consultan’s with experience designing, implement- 
ing, and/or supporting an enterprise UNIX environment. Experienced 
system administrators with specializing expertise in database, network/ 
system management, or network/internet communications are viewed 
with priority, although a demonstrable ability to learn these and other 
specializing skills are also given strong consideration. 


NETWORK CONSULTANTS (CD-3) 

We are looking for consultants with experience designing, implement- 
ing, and/or supporting enterprise client/server network technologies. 
Experience with routed/switched network equipment, protocols, and 
analysisimanagement tools is desirable and hands-on experience is a 
must. 


MESSAGING CONSULTANTS (CD-4) 

Professional Messaging Consultant with experience in at least two of 
the following major mail systems: 

«Exchange ¢ Notes Mail 

MS Mail © POP3 

© cc:Mail 

NETWORK DESIGN/MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
(CD-5) 

We are looking for consultants with experience designing, implement- 
ing, and/or supporting enterprise client/server network technologies. 
Experience with routed/switched network equipment, protocols and 
analysis/enterprise management tools is desirable and hands on expe- 
rience @ MUST. 


a ENGINEER/SENIOR NETWORK ENGINEER 


(Focus: Windows NT Server or Windows NT workstation) 
Utilize your expertise to analyze, support and troubleshoot networks. 
Successful candidates will have experience in some of the following: 
Windows NT Server 3.x/4.x 
Windows NT Workstation 3.x/4.x 
Windows 95 


NETWORK MANAGEMENT ENGINEER (CD-7) 

(Focus: Network Operating System Related 2nd Level Help Desk) 
Utilize your experience as a Network Management Professional with 2 
or more of the following: 

*HP Overview * Netware 

* Intel LANDesk * Compaq Insight 
* Bay Optivity * Cisco Works Tivoli 
© Remedy * NT Server 

* File Server Hardware 


EDI ARCHITECT & ENGINEER (CD-8) 


We are looking for top notch EDI consultants with experience in 
EDI mapping (required) and data integration. ED! candidates with the 
following background will add dimension to our growing arsenal of 
expertise: 
* IDEF and OO analysis/data modeling 
X12 and UN/EDIFACT standards 
* Data encryption (RSA, PGP, SSL, SET) 
* Data communications (async and Internet) 
¢ C++ or other OO programming languages a plus 


STRATEGIC BUSINESS CONSULTANTS (JR-9) 

Experience in strategy, planning, systems design and implementation. 
Expertise in financial services, manufacturing, or package systems 
selection/implementation is desirable. Need to adopt an overall view; 
dissect business problems into component parts; perform cost benefit 
analysis; develop an overall solution and approach. 


PROJECT MANAGEMENT (SL-10) 

We are seeking qualified individuals who have Project Management 
experience in an enterprise Client/Server environment. A knowledge of 
Financial or manufacturing packages is desirable (preferably PeopleSoft 
and/or Oracle). Strong candidates must have full life cycle experience. 
Microsoft Project and/or ABT WorkBench desired. Experience in LAN/WAN 
environments is a plus. 


SYSTEMS ANALYST (JR-11) 

Experience in systems analysis and design concepts. Ability to create func- 
tional and detailed specifications and test plans. Good oral and written 
communication skills required. Experience with packaged software a plus. 


en NOTES/DOMINO PRACTICE DEVELOPMENT 
1 


Connect has an opportunity for a highly motivated individual to become 
a valued contributor in the growth of a successful Lotus Notes practice. 
Requirements of the position include the ability to: design and deliver 
Lotus Notes/Domino solutions, practice development, and business 
development requiring excellent written and verbal communication 
skills. Experience in Lotus Notes/Domino application analysis/design/ 
development, system administration, and/or infrastructure architecture 
is a prerequisite for the position. 


a APPLICATIONS/SYSTEMS ARCHITECT 
-13 


Desire to work with other professionals successfully implementing 
three-tiered architectures? Find out why Rational Software Corporation 
selected CONNECT as its Solutions Provider in Minnesota. Candidates 
will possess: 

© Experience with DCOM and/or CORBA preferred 

© Familiarity with OMGs CORBA Services/DCOM interfaces 

* Strong C++ skills and experience with design patterns 

* Experience with class libraries essential (MFC, TL, ROGUE WAVE, ATL 
00 Modeling with Rational Rose/Paradigm Plus 


C++/VISUAL C++/VISUAL BASIC DEVELOPERS (JR-14) 
Our client base offers numerous opportunities for you to use your skills 
in fascinating, challenging, innovative developments. Our candidates have 
1-2 years active experience with C++, Visual C++, and/or Visual Basic and 
already have the skilis listed below or wish to develop them. 

* Experience with Active XICOM 

* Experience with class libraries 

* Experience with design patterns 

© Relational/Odject Databases 


DATABASE & DATA WAREHOUSE CONSULTANTS (JR-15) 
Preferred candidates will have experience in: 

* Database Administration (preferably Oracle and/or Sybase) 

* Data modeling, design, and implementation 

* Relational and/or multi-dimensional Database experience 

+ Familiarity with Decision Support and OLAP applications 

End user query tool implementation and support 


You owe it to yourself to explore CONNECT! If you are interested 
in the opportunity to join the team and be in a challenging, business 
casual environment with an attractive salary and benefits, please 
send your resume with appropriate position code and location of 
interest to: CONNECT, 7101 Metro Blvd., Minneapolis, MN 
55439. You may also fax your resume to 612-946-0390 
or e-mail to hr@connects.com Visit our WebSite at 
http:/www.connects.com An Affirmative Action Equal 
Opportunity Employer 


CONNECT 





PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - 
Plans, designs, tests and docu- 
ments computer programs 
based on knowledge of pro- 
gramming techniques and com- 
puter systems. May consult with 
users of computer programs to 
determine programming re- 
quirements. May be involved in 
installing completed programs 
onto production computer sys- 
tems. Knowledge of COBOL 
and DB2 and one of the follow- 
ing database management sys- 
tems: Oracle, MS SQL Server, 
Sybese or other leading reia- 
tional database system. Must be 
willing to travel and relocate as 
necessary (reimbursement by 
employer). Requirements: B.S. 
Degree in Computer Science, 
information a Electrical 
Engineering, EEtech or equiva- 
lent to U.S. Bachelor's ree 
40 hrs per week, $45,000. Must 
have proof of legal authority to 
work in the United States 
Please submit 2 resumes to 
D.E.S. Workforce Center, 925 
East Fourth Street, Waterloo, 
lowa 50704. Please refer to job 
number 1100633. Employer 
paid advertisement 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - 
Plans, designs, tests and docu- 
ments computer programs 
based on knowledge of program- 
ming techniques and computer 
systems. May consult with users 
of computer programs to deter- 
mine programming require- 
ments. May be involved in 
installing completed programs 
onto production computer sys- 
tems. Knowledge of UNIX, and 
either C or C++ and one of the 
following database management 
systems: Oracle, MS SQL 
Server, Sybase or other leading 
relational database. Must be will- 
ing to travel and relocate as nec- 
essary (reimbursement by 
employer). Requirements: B.S. 
Degree in Computer Science, 
information Systems, Electrical 
Engineering, EEtech or equiva- 
lent to U.S. Bachelor's Degree. 
40 hrs per week, $52,000. Must 
have proof of legal authority to 
work in the United States 
Please submit 2 resumes to 
D.E.S. Workforce Center, 925 
East Fourth Street, Waterloo, 
lowa 50704. Please refer to job 
number 1100639. Employer paid 
advertisement 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - 
Plans, designs, tests and docu- 
ments computer programs 
based on knowledge of pro- 
gramming techniques and com- 
puter systems. May consult with 
users of computer programs to 
determine programming re- 
quirements. May be involved in 
installing completed programs 
onto production computer sys- 
tems. Knowledge of Visual 
Basic and one of the foliowing 
database management sys- 
tems: Oracle, MS SQL Server, 
Sybase or other leading rela- 
tional database system. Must be 
willing to travel and relocate as 
necessary (reimbursement by 
employer). Requirements: B.S. 
Degree in Computer Science, 
information Systems, Electrical 
Engineering, EEtech or equiva- 
lent to U.S. Bachelor's ree. 
40 hrs per week, $40,000. Must 
have proof of legal authority to 
work in the United States 
Please submit 2 resumes to 
D.E.S Workforce Center, 925 
East Fourth Street, Waterloo, 
lowa 50704. Please refer to job 
number 1100636. Employer 
paid advertisement 
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, Inc., one of the world’s most successful 


and highly regarded !ntormation Technology professional services 
corporations. With over 20 divisions worldwide and a network of 14 
branch offices mig eager pw we offer global solutions and boundary break- 
° 


ing opportunities for all o! 


the MIDWEST. 


ur staff. The following positions are based in 


Branch Manager 


For this high-energy environment, you will need to be a proven business 
manager with hands-on experience in marketing, sales, and recruiting in a 
service industry. Successful operation and profitability of a branch office 
includes the indlessing: prospect fo expand client base; manage recruiting 
ard sales staff; ensure the quality of consulting staff; and serve as liaison 
with Corporate Management. Candidate should have ay experience 


in sales and marketing techniques, branch operations, an 


financial man- 


agement as well as excellent interpersonal skills. Job Code: BM 


Technical Recruiter. 


We are seeking an articulate, driven team player to develop and maintain 
relationships with software consultants; conduct telephone and in-person 
interviews to assess consultants’ skills and interests; and match consultants 
with appropriate job opportunities working with them throughout the inter- 
view and placement process. Candidate must have | year of industry 
and/or corporate recruiting experience; proficiency with the Internet and 
creative recruiting techniques; and strong written/verbal communication 
skills. Communication abilities and professionalism are more important than 


technical sawy. Job Code: TR 


Computer People, Inc. 
approach to the IT pro 


rovides its employees with a dynamic, team-oriented 
ssional services industry. Additionally, we offer a 


highly competitive compensation and benefits package befitting our leader- 


ship reputation. 


Please forward your resume with salary history, indicating Job Code, to our 
Corporate Headquarters: 

Corporate Human Resources 

Computer People, inc. 


125 owen Saee 
01746 
email: resumes@cpeople.com 


Holliston, 


\/ People 


We are an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Programmer/Analyst - Design 
develop, test & implement soft- 
ware to allow pure Server applica- 
tions written in Sybase front end 
tools such as APT, DB-Lib, 
Transact SQL & SQR to be migrat- 
ed automatically to Visual Basic, 
MS-Access, True Grid VBX, Data 
Widgets VBX & Designer Widgets 
VBX under MS-Windows 3.1 
Design, develop & implement 
automatic code generators using 
Visual Basic, C, C++, Oracle, MS- 
Access, DLLs & third party VBX 
controis under MS-Windows 3.1/ 
NT using object oriented method- 
ologies & client/server architec- 
ture. Perform operating system 
level & network programming 
using sockets. Perform detailed 
system design, development & 
coding. Responsible for day-to-day 
Projeci management tasks such 
as reviews, code walk throughs, 
testing, quality assurance & bug 
fixes. Some projects performed at 
client sites in various geographic 
locations. Minimum requirements: 
Bachelor of Science in Computer 


Reserve 
your place 


Way 
England 


CORPORATE 
See 


Science. Must have completed the 
following coursework: 1) Operating 
Systems; 2) Software Engin- 
eering; & 3) Network & Distributed 
Processing. Two (2) years experi- 
ence in the position offered is 
required. This experience must 
include the following: (1) Exper- 
ience in clienV/server architecture 
design & implementation using 
Visual Basic, C & C++; 2) 
Developinent of DLUs & use of 
Third Party VBX Controls, MS- MR, 3 eae 97 


PSH Lt 
CONFERENCE 
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Access, SQL & sockets under MS- 
Windows 3.1; & 3) Project man- 
agement experience. Must have 
completed at least one major 
client/server project utilizing net- 
work programming & sockets 
under MS-Windows 3.1 environ- 
ment. 40 hrs per week, 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. $52,000 per year, 
overtime pay per hour $25.00. 
Must have proof of legal authority 
to work permanently in the U.S. 
Submit 2 copies of both resume 
and cover letter to the: Illinois 
Department of Employment 
Security, 401 S. State Street - 7 
North, Chicago, IL 60605. Attn.: 
Joan Sykstus, Ref.#V-IL 17273-S. 
An employer paid ad. No calls. 


Burlington 


For information: 


1-800-488-9204 
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As skills required. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST- 
Plans, designs, tests and docu- 
ments computer programs based 
on knowledge of programming 
techniques and computer sys- 
tems. May consult with users of 
computer progranis to determine 
programming requirements May 
be involved in installing complet- 
ed programs onto production 
computer systems. Knowledge of 
COBOL AND DB2. Must be will- 
ing to travel and relocate as nec- 
essary (reimbursement by 
employer). Requirements: B.S. 
Degree in Computer Science, 
information Systems, Electrical 
Engineering, EEtech or equiva- 
lent to U.S. elor’s Degree. 40 
hrs per week, $51,000. Must 
have proof of legal authority to 
work in the United States. Please 
submit 2 resumes to D.E.S. 
Workforce Center, 925 East 
Fourth Street, Waterloo, lowa 
50704. Please refer to job num- 
ber 1100634. Employer paid 
advertisement. 
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-environment. 


Oracle required. 
ent standards in an 


ofl and benefits package © 


if you are interested 
B send or fax your 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - De- 
sign, install and maintain a data- 
base system. Monitor installed 
database for performance, tune 
database, plan disk space 
requirements, create database 
backup and restore procedures 
and implement database securi- 
ty. May be involved in database 
connectivity issues. May be 
involved in database access 
issues through computer pro- 
grams. Documents database 
management, monitoring and 
operating procedures. Know- 
ledge of one of the following or 
equivalent: DB2, ORACLE, 
Sybase, SQL Server. Must be 
willing to travel and relocate as 
necessary (reimbursement by 
employer). Requirements: B.S. 
Degree in Computer Science, 
Information Systems, Electrical 
ei. Etech or equiva- 
lent to U.S. Bachelor's Degree. 40 
hrs per week, $43,500. Must 
have proof of legal authority to 
work in the United States. Please 
submit 2 resumes to D.E.S 
Workforce Center, 925 East 
Fourth Street, Waterioo, iowa 
50704. Please reter to job num- 
ber 1100635. Employer paid 
advertisement. 


Software Professionals - 
Madison, WI. TRIAD DATA’s 
Madison branch needs ex- 
perienced NATURAL/ADA- 
BAS and COBOL/CICS 
professionals (DB2 or IMS) 
possessing at least 2 yrs. of 
exp. in these skill mixes. 
Competitive salaries and 
benefits. Send resume de- 
scribing qualifications to 
Paul Ray, Branch Manager, 
TRIAD DATA, Inc., 25 West 
Main Street, Suite 865, 
Madison, WI 53703; or 
call 1-800-964-8314 or 
608-286-6000; or fax 608- 
286-6010. 
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The Secret to His Success? 
Good Jeans. 


Eric Morgan 

started at Meijer as a part-time General 
Merchandise Clerk in our original blue 
jean shop, The Copper Rivet. 


Today, he’s the Director of Solution 
Development for Meijer, Inc., where he 
merges current technology with the 
needs of our company. 


A Company Unlike Any Other 


It is a fact that most of our corporate officers and company 
managers started as baggers, clerks or in other entry-level 
positions. Why is this possible at Meijer when it seems 
virtually impossible anywhere else? Because we, at Meijer, 
believe our strength lies in the personal strength and ambition 
of our team members. We believe that a job is more than just a 
job, it’s a career opportunity. That means it’s an opportunity 
for you as well as for us. 


Start Building Your Future Now 


Whether you start as a programmer or senior systems 
coordinator, you will be joining the company that started the 
mega-market industry, growing from a small mom-and-pop 
store in the thirties, to the fourth largest privately held 
company in the country. Meijer is now a fast growing retailer 
with beautiful, state of the art stores, and headquarters located 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Our goal is to be the best at what 
we do, and we are now hiring team members who would like 
to share in the success of our company. 


Eric Morgan, 
Director of Solution 
Development 


Meijer Employment: 
Providing Equal 
Opportunity to a 

Diverse Workforce 


aa 
Find 


training 


now. 
careeragent.computerworld.com 
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Meijer, the 10th largest discount retailer in the nation, with over 
70,000 employees, is seeking Client Server Information Systems 
Professionals. These individuals require the ability to work 
effectively in a team atmosphere with an emphasis on customer 
and product/service delivery in a network centric computing 
environment. 


We are seeking experienced Information 
Systems professionals as: 


* Client Server Application Developers 

¢ Client Server Network & Communications Analysts 

* Client Server Technical Support — Operating 
Systems, Middleware, Hardware 

¢ Systems Analysts 

Project Leaders/Project Planners 

¢ Systems Methodologists 


Qualifications and experience desired include: 

* 4 year college degree or equivalent experience 

¢ An understanding and experience with client server 
methodologies 

* Retail business concepts and Point of Sale systems 
experience 

* Client Server architecture, integration and design 

¢ Microsoft Windows environment using one or more 
of the following: C, C++, Visual Basic, PowerBuilder, 
Java and ActiveX 

* Relational Databases (Sybase experience beneficial) 

¢ DOS, Novell or UNIX in a TCP/IP environment 

* Graphical User Interface design 

* Development techniques such as Rapid Application 
Development (RAD) or Joint Application 
Development (JAD) 

* General understanding of ODBC 

* Case tools/Automated Process Methodologies 


Meijer offers an attractive salary, comprehensive benefit package 
that includes retirement plans, investment and incentive plans, 
and a bonus referral program. If you have experience in the 
positions described, feel you have the qualifications we’re look- 
ing for and are interested in relocating to the Greater Grand 
Rapids area in Western Michigan, send or fax your resume 
detailing qualifications, work history and salary requirements to: 


Meijer, Inc. 
Employment Department 97/67 
Client Server Opportunities 
2727 Walker, NW 
Grand Rapids, MI 49544-1369 

Fax (616) 791-5292 


ORLANDO 
FLORIDA 


May 17-20, 1998 
Marriott’s Orlando 
World Center Resort 


CORPORATE 
TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
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Tracor People Contribute “6 


"As a corporate webmaster, 1 am 


doing things in the company that 
have never been done before. My 


thoughts and ideas are aiways 


heard and considered, especially 
with Tracor having achieved the 


SEI Level 3 certification.” 


Wiliam A. Thomas, IH 
Software Engineer 


a Unique Heritage of Innovation 


The people of Tracor, Inc. contribute to 
a remarkable history of accomplishment 


"J was chosen to manage a project 
that upgrades advanced counter- 
measures systems. What I do wili 
enhance the survivability of US. 
Air Force and Navy aircraft the 
world over. Everyone pitches in 
here to do what needs to be done.” 


Mary Ann Baker 
Software Program Manager 


As reflected in their own words, they are _ their inception. 


involved in projects that not only redefine 


the parameters of technology. 
make our country stronger. 


dedication to excellence ‘that spans more 
than 40 years, Tracor, Inc. performs as 
one of the world's preeminent provi iders 


of electronics, 


Software Engineers, Applications Systems/Database 
Architects, Mechanical Engineers, Antenna & RF Engineers, | 


Electrical Engineers, Aeronautical Engineers 


For most positions applicants selected will be subject to a security investigation and must 
meet eligibility requirements for access to classified information. 


For a Complete list of all our openings visit: www.tracor.com 
Tracor is an equal opportunity employer, m/f/d/v. 


TRACOR 


One of the Nation's Fastest Growing Companies 


tion) sought to analyze, design, 
develop and implement cus- 
tomized software systems and 
application enhancements for 
clients in a client/server environ- 
ment. Produce cost/benefit 
analysis and develop strategic 
alternatives for clients. Serves as 
team leader for software devel- 
opment teams. May also serve 
as database administration 
depending upon client needs. 
Requirements: Bachelors Deg- 
ree in Computer Science + 5 
yrs/exp. as a Consultant and/or 5 
yrs/exp. in Software Systems 
Development. Experience must 
include: UNIX, C, PowerBuilder, 
and Oracle. Applicant must be 
willing to travel to unanticipated 
client sites throughout the U.S. 
Salary: $65,000/yr. Hours: 40hr/ 
wk. Please send 2 resumes to: 
Case #71344, PO Box#: 8968, 
Boston, MA 02114 


——— 


Software engineer to design, 
develop and test computer pro- 
grams for business applications; 
analyze software requirements to 
determine feasibility of design; 
direct software system testing 
Procedures using expertise in 
OS/400, RPG/4 rion 2E 
and C. Requirements: Master's 
Degree in engineering, computer 
science or related field, two years 
experience as software engineer 
or computer programmer (or 
Bachelor's Degree and five years 
experience), and knowledge of 
OS/400, RPG/400, Synon 2E 
and C. Salary: $52,000/year. 
Working Conditions: 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., 40 hours/week. Apply 
Pa. Job Center, 120 Merchant 
Street, Ambridge, PA 15003. Job 
No. 2014109. 


ystems engineering and 
integration, information systems and 
beyond for DoD and other applications. 


. but also 


"Through a 


Currently Seeking: 


UU Da 


SAS - 75K, full benefits, paid relo 
Permanent or contract work 


Executive Search firm —s 
Sie cous 
for Omaha co. 

“ASO7R Maga or Assembler. 
Once Vea 


Client-server, 
‘Saco. MS SQL 

+ Lotus Notes Development. 

+ Delphi Progy. w/Database exp. 
Omaha features excellent schools, 
Low cost-of-living, 20 min. commute 


McBride/McCiatchey LS. Recruiters 
P.O. Box 6, Boys Town, NE 68010 
E-mail: mcbride @radiks.net 
Fax: 402-496-8992 


Omaha Chamber Commerce member 


Software engineer with 2 (two) 
years of experience as a s/w = 
fneer or computer professional, 

will develop s/w systems, applying 
computer science, engineering, 
and mathematical analysis, with 2 
years of experience using UNIX and 
LAN and at least one year experi- 
ence with SAP R/3 and ABAP/4. 
Analyzes s/w reqs. and performs 
testing and user training after devel- 
opment. Extensive travel and fre 
quent relocation. Master's degree in 
engineering, physics, mathematics 
or computer science. $140,000/yr. 
40 hours/wk., 9:00 - 5:00. Send 
resumes, listing ‘ b order number 
5013886, to Mr. Terry Kinney, 
Manager, Office of Employment 
Security, 1270 N. Water St. P.O. 
Box 759, Kittanning, PA 16201 


1997 


In fact, we've played a primary role in the 
evolution of many defens 


total picture. As a member of a team, you 
will join a $1 billion dollar pacesetter... a 
solid performer which continues to diver- 
sify strategically into government and com- 
mercial sectors, and to maximize the pot- 
ential of highly talented professionals. We 
offer a competitive salary and benefits 
package. Some positions may require ac- 
cess to classified information. 


careers.computerworid.com 


"I lead a team whose technical 

solutions help eliminate the need 
for manual intervention into the 
operations of a critical commun- 
ication system. The advances 

we developed are now being used | 
on a new project.” 


DeLinda Daniels | 
Computer Engineering Specialist 


P programs since | 
But that is only part of the 





FOUR (4) POSITIONS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR PROGRAMMER 
ANALYST | NEEDED TO ANA- 
LYZE CUSTOMER REQUESTS 
FOR THE DESIGN, DEVELOP- 
MENT, TESTING, AND IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF PROCESSES 
AND SYSTEMS INCLUDING 
COMPUTER PROGRAMS 
WHICH MEET CUSTOMER 
REQUIREMENTS, APPLYING 
KNOWLEDGE OF PROCEDUR- 
AL PROGRAMMING TECH- 
NIQUES AND DATABASE DE- 
SIGN AND ANALYSIS. APPLI- 
CANT MUST HAVE BACHE- 
LOR'S DEGREE IN COMPUT- 
ER SCIENCE OR RELATED 
FIELD AND ONE YEAR OF 
EXPERIENCE IN THE JOB 
OFFERED. MUST HAVE LEGAL 
AUTHORITY TO WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES. WORK SCH- 
EDULE OF 40 HRS PER WK, 
MON - FRI, 8:00 A.M. TO 5:00 
PM. SALARY $33,020.17 PER 
ANNUM. EQUAL OPPORTUNI- 
TY EMPLOYER. SUBMIT RES- 
UME AND REFERENCES TO 
OKLAHOMA STATE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE, 4509 S. 1-35 
SERVICE ROAD, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OK 73129, (ID #5503), 
PHONE (405)670-9100, REFER 
TO JOB ORDER #287526 


CORPORATE 
TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
CONFERENCE 
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May 17-20, 


Marriott's Orla 
World Cente 


Orlando, Flo 


1-800-488 





OPPORTUNITIES IN 
SAUDI ARABIA 


BDM International, Inc., a premier professional 
and technical services firm with established 
programs worldwide, has two-year assignments 
in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia that are accompanied 
tours and provide an excellent international 
compensation package, including ee 
transportation, dependent schooling and liberal 
benefits. We are looking for the following 
professionals with at least eight years IT experience. 


QUALITY ASSURANCE ANALYST 
ORACLE DBA 
LAN ADMINISTRATOR 
POWERBUILDER (SENIOR SYSTEMS ANALYST) 
COMMUNICATIONS SPECIALIST 


If you are seeking a challenge and meet our 
selection criteria, please send your scannable 
chronological resume to: BDM Enterprise 
Management Services, Attn: Gulf Operations, 
Dept. CW137, 12150 East Monument Drive, 
Suite 510, Fairfax, VA 22033-4053. E-mail: 
tcarpent@bdm.com (please include Dept # in 
“subject” line). Fax (using fine mode): 

(703) 383-5246. EOE. 


Bor 


GULF OPERATIONS 


A Division of BDM international inc. 


COMPUTER 


NTE MCU LL eg NTO LL ue Te 
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If you’ve got it, our Data Warehousing group is the place where 
it'll pay off handsomely. We're talking about recognition and 
rewards - big time! You'll need to be assertive, articulate, able to 
mandate change and have the hands-on skills to make it al! work 
1-4 years with the following (or related products) essential: 


© Oracle Express ¢ Brio * MicroStrategy 
¢ Informatica ¢ Cognos ¢ Business Objects 
¢ Information Advantage 
Experience should include installation, configuration, application 
development and tuning of products for use with either relational 
or multidimensional data sources. Dimensional modeling, strong 
SQL skills, indexing strategy and creative problem solving abili- 
ties desirable. Business experience in Healthcare, Telecommu- 
nications, Retail Banking or Insurance application areas are a plus 


For immediate consideration, a) mm 

fax/E-mail resume to: ® ( zrace 
FAX: 201-244-9342 

e-mail: recruiting@gracetech.com 

Website: http://www.gracetech.com 

EOE 
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Communications Professionals 


TO AN 
EXCITING 
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A worldwide leader in the design, 
manufacture and marketing of voice 
processing and telecommunications 
management systems, Brite Voice 
Systems sees the future as an 
opportunity. An opportunity to 
innovate with leading-edge R & D... 
to be the first to launch new prod- 
ucts for the wireless, telephony and 
internet industries...to share the 
advantages of accelerating growth 
with our talented team of profes- 
sionals. Consider joining us in our 
Wichita, KS, facility in the following 
areas of expertise. 


SOFTWARE MANAGER 


Will be responsible for large-scale systems development and integration efforts. Engineering Project Management and 
resource scheduling are critical. Requirements include: B.S. in E.E. or C.S.; experience in C or C++, project estimation, 
telecommunications with networking or switching, UNIX, and 5-10 years in development management, managing teams 
of developers. Familiarity with ISO 9000 is desirable. 


M CUBED DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


Experienced Software Developer needed to customize, develop and support sophisticated telecommunications applica- 
tions for use in telephone networks. Candidates must have 3+ years of relational database programming experience (Oracle 
preferred). Strong UNIX programming skills, excellent organization skills and superior communication skills are required. 
Candidates with a knowledge of telephony signaling and UNIX RPC programming techniques are preferred. 


APPLICATION CUSTOMIZATION SPECIALIST 


Experienced Software Developer needed to customize, develop and support sophisticated telecommunications applica- 
tions for use in telephone networks. Candidates must have 3+ years of relational database programming experience (Oracle 
preferred). Strong UNIX programming skills required. Candidates with a knowledge of telephony signaling and UNIX RPC 
programming techniques are preferred 


ORACLE DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR 


Experienced Database Administrator needed to customize, develop and support sophisticated telecommunications appli- 
cations for use in telephone networks. Candidates must have 3+ years of experience as an Oracle database administrator. 
Strong UNIX programming skills and C.S. or E.E. degree required. Candidates with a knowledge of Oracle implementation 
on Tandem and DEC Alpha are preferred. 


NETWORK INTERFACE PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


Experienced Software Developer needed to design, develop and support sophisticated telecommunications signaling appli- 
cations for use in telephone networks. Candidates must have 3+ years of programming experience for real-time systems. 
Strong UNIX programming skills, knowledge of state machine programming techniques, and C.S. or E.E. degree required. 
Candidates with a knowledge of programmable telephone switches are preferred. 


Other engineering positions are available in Boston, Massachusetts, and Orlando, Florida. 


Competitive salary and benefits package. To apply, please submit resume and salary requirements to: 


Brite Voice Systems 

Human Resources 

Department CW 

7309 E. 21st Street North 
Wichita, KS 67206-1083 

Fax (316) 652-6800 

Web site @ http://www.brite.com 


Sic 


Please, no phone calls. All applicants will receive a postcard to verify that application has been received. 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/D/V 


Programmer/Analyst - Serve as 
a high-performance team mem- 
ber for development of commer- 
cially distributed “Electric Data 
Interchange” application usin’ 
Visual C++ with the Microso 
Foundation Class. Participate in 
module design and system 
component prototype using 
object-orienied programming 
methodology. Design and imple- 
ment common data entry 
servers using Object Linking 
and Embedding technology. 
Responsible for develuping and 
testing International compatible 
multi-byte character set lan- 
uage software products. 
lequire: Bachelor's degree in 
computer science or electrical 
engineering plus minimum of 
one year's experience in the job 
offered or in performing the 
above duties. Salary: $42,200/ 
yr, Work 40 hrs/wk. Must have 
proof of | | authority to work 
in the S. Job location 
Brentwood, TN. Resume refer- 
encing job title to: Mr. bh 
Okahara, GE Information Ser- 
vices, Inc., 401 North Washing- 
ton Street-MCO1B, Rockville, 
MD 20850. 


CHIEF INFORMATION OFFICER 


The County of San Bernardino is seeking a_ highly 
motivated and experienced administrator to join our 
executive team to direct the technology infrastructure of 
the County which embraces Countywide information 
systems, programming, Year 2000 project and communication 
services. This highly visible position reports directly to the 
County Administrative Officer. The successful candidate must 
possess the innovative skills of a visionary and the ability to 
develop the architectural standards for all information systems. 
Strong leadership and communication skills are required as the 
CIO will have the authority to impiement cutting-edge systems 
which will lead the County into the next century. The 
competitive compensation package includes a salary of 
$111, 000 and an extensive executive benefits plan 
which includes car allowance, 401(k) with County 
match, deferred comp and retirement plans and four (4) 
weeks annual leave. San Bernardino County Human Resources 
Department 157 W. Sth Street, San Bernardino, CA 92415-0440 
(909)387-5577/8304. www.co.san-bernardino.ca.us 
e-mail:llevin@co.san-bernardino.ca.us 


A Great Place 
to Build Your 
Future! 


Technology Services 
a premier information technology consulting organization in the Midwest, | 
has immediate openings for software developers, software engineers, pro 
ject managers and other reiated positions. Opportunities available in Des 
Moines, Kansas City, Omaha and Lincoln for technical professionals with 
experience in the following areas: 
Sybase 


IMs 
Natural/Adabas Powerbuilder 
Assember Visual C++ HTML 
AS/400 Oracie Case fools 
RPG Visual Basic Smattatk 


Benefits, Benefits, Benefits 
TSC offers outstanding compensation and an excellent benefits package 
| including paid over-time, paid benchtime, profit sharing, tuition reimburse 
ment, medical, dental, vision, 401k with matching funds and employee 


bonus programs. 
Contact TSC at.... 


Kansas City 
7500 College Bivd., Ste 1160 
Overtand Park, KS 66210 
(888) 345-2229 
P (913) 345-2228 
F (913) 345-9955 
jbrunk@techservcorp.com 


Unix 
C/C++ 


Des Moines 
4401 Westown Pkwy. Ste 303 
W Des Moines, IA 50265 
(800) 418-6099 
P (S15) 223-6099 
F (515) 223-6215 
idahm@techservcorp.com 


Omaha 


Omaha, NE 68144 

P (402) 758-0769 

F (402) 758-0771 
tscomaha@radiks.net 





— 








11711 Arbor St.. Ste. 240 | 
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Our Approach To 
Advanced Education 


Is Considerably 
More Approachable. 


For some, the pressures of a full-time 
career can make continuing education an 
“on again, off again” affair. For the I.T. 
professional who works at CIGNA, it’s an 
on-line everyday benefit. 
We're working hand in hand with a 
well-respected University to offer an 
Asynchronous Education program 
that keeps our key people current. 
Join CIGNA and you can pursue 
an MS in Information Technology 
at the same time that you 
pursue your career goals. 
Continuous, on-line oppor- 
tunities to grow and develop. 
That's one of the reasons that 

Computerworld selected CIGNA 

as a Top 100 Employer. 

Caring for people. Caring about 
each other. That’s business as usual 
at CIGNA. To learn more, visit us at 
www.ClIGNA.com. 


CIGNA 
A Business of Caring 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


industry Hiring Trends 71.4% 
Ove own ae —— a 
Stable 


Survey Base: 53 Technology Firms involved in Public Utilities Software 


Survey conducted between December ‘96 and August ‘97; 


CorpTech, a directory publisher in Woburn, Mass., 
tracks the U.S. 45,000 technology manufacturers. 
This survey relates to the 31,042 tracked firms with Southern 
fewer than 1,000 employees. California 


© Copyright 1997, Corporate Technology information Services, Inc., Woburn, MA 





Accelerate The Pace 


www.seek-consulting.com 





SEEK Consulting will help you get [ 
where you are going faster. SEEK 

is a national technical staffing firm 
continually recognized as one of the 
fastest growing companies in the 
country. We are connected to today’s 
leading companies and maintain 

direct communications that make 

our clients’ latest technical challenge 
your next assignment. 


We have long-term projects nationwide including: 


* Windows NT/95, VC++/MFC, OLE, 
*COMIDCOM 


* Java, ActiveX, Vj++, Symantec Cafe, IIS 

* Delphi Developers 

* Oracle, Informix, Sybase, DB2, Teradata DBA’s 
* Oracle Financials (functional/technical) 

* PeopleSoft HRMS, Financials, Manufacturing 
* C/C++, UNIX, MotiffWidgets 

* UNIX System Administrators (HP, Solaris) 

* Network Engineers, ATM/Frame Relay/X.25 


SEEK? 


GON & UL.T ING 


* Configuration Management 
(CMVS, PVCS, Clearcase) 


* Lotus Notes Developers 4.0, Domino 


* Mail Implementations, MS Exchange, 
Lotus Notes 


* NTIUNIX Device Driver 
Developers 


* Windows 3.1/95/NT Testers, @® 
X-Runner/WinRunner %, ay 
* Corba, 00,C++, Solaris c. 

* SAP consultants (functional/technical) 


Stay strides ahead by sending your resume to: 
SEEK Consulting Group, Inc., Dept. CW, 
! Audubon Road, Wakefield, MA 01880. 
Phone: (800) 274-1174 

Fax: (888) 777-SEEK (7335) 

Email: cw@seek-consulting.com EOE 





wie The Computerworld 
California 


=~ SOUthHern California 
wus! Corporate Technical 


TUE 


Nad) 1H Recruiting 
Ai] GConference! 


Monday, October 20, 1997 
Sheraton Grande Hotel, Los Angeles, California 


On October 20, 1997, you have a special opportunity to update your recruiting skills 
and network with recruiters in your area at the first annual Southern California 
Corporate Technical Recruiting Conference, held at the Sheraton Grande Hotel, 

Los Angeles, California. 


A Full Schedule Selected sessions include: 


Oj Co nte mp orar y Top 1 cS eee ae teen Editor, Computerworld 


Maryfran Johnson, one of the industry's leading watchers of the information Systems 


7:45am _ Continental Breakfast & Conference Registration by profession will give you an up-to-the-minute view in this very special keynote address. 
Concurrent Sessions: 
Connecting Your Recruiting Strategy to What ‘ 
the 1.T. Professional Needs Candidate Selection ; 
Sue Keever, President, The Keever Group Dr. William S. Swan, President, Swan Consultants, Inc. 


Now - more than ever - hiring the most productive people is critical. Yet most interviews are 


Immigration Update } no better than chance at predicting how a new employee will behave on the job. In these 
David P. Berry, Attorney at Law, Berry, Appleman & Leiden LLP sessions, you'll learn about the skills necessary to make accurate predictions and conduct an 


5 organized selection interview. 
General Session . ain 
Candidate Selection Connecting Your Recruiting Strategy to What 


Dr. William S. Swan, President, Swan Consultants, Inc. the IT Professional Needs 
12:30pm Luncheon Keynote: Sue Kaset, Precideat, The Kasve Group 


. . Based on findings of research conducted with five of America’s most respected corporations, 
Maryfran Johnson, Executive Editor, Computerworld you'll learn what companies are looking for in today’s IT and technical professional and how 

- they are successfully targeting candidates. In addition, findings from focus groups of IT and 

Concurrent Sessions: technical professionals will uncover what candidates are looking for in an employer and how 


. ia h f h the job h cess. 
Connecting Your Recruiting Strategy to What ee eer re 


the I.T. Professional Needs Town Hall Forum 
Sue Keever, President, The Keever Group Fred S. Rodriguez, Corporate Manager of Human Resources, Hughes Aircraft 
Immigration Update In this session, you'll not only be able to propose your specific questions for open discussion, you'll learn 


5 . of real world issues and solutions from your peers. You won't want to miss this rare opportunity, as Fred 
David P. Berry, Attorney at Law, Berry, Appleman & Leiden LLP Rodriguez, an expert in the HR field, leads us through this modern discussion of your recruiting topics. 
Town Hall Forum 


Fred S. Rodriguez, Corporate Manager of H.R., Hughes Aircraft Cancellation Policy 
Cancellations must be received in writing. There is no penalty for cancellations made on or before September 19, 
5:30pm Program ends 1997. There is a penalty of 50% of your registered rate for any cancellations made between September 20, 1997 and 
October 3, 1997. Any cancellations received after October 3, 1997 will be billed for the full amount. There are no 
refunds for “no shows.” Substitutions are permissible and should be made in writing prior to October 3, 1997 


For more information, call the conference hotline: 


1-800-488-9204 








Ready To Tackle The 
Year 2000 Problem? 


, SB o, 
f Ve fee Te. & 


Arm Yourself With : ~ 
Fhe Latest Technology 


The Y2K problem hasn't changed if the last year, but 
the technology to solve it has. Michael R. Rogers, 
President of Computerworld and Martin Waters, 
CEO of Micro Focus cordially invite you to join us 

at our Year 2000 Forum to see the most advanced 
technology available today for becoming Year 2000 


compliant elem alae: 


Seminar Agenda F x a F 


7:00am - 8:00am __ Registration and continental breakfast 


8:00am - 9:00am __— Peter de Jager, presents 
“Year 2000 Computer Date Crisis” ee ar 


9:00am - 9:15am Break 


9:15am - 10:00am Jim Olivero, presents 


“SoftFactory/2000: A Unique Approach” FO ru Mm 


10:00am - 10:30am Q&A 


Seminar Locations 


Thursday, Sept. 25th Friday, Sept. 26th Monday, Sept. 29th Tuesday, Sept. 30th ) Friday, Oct. 3rd 

Hyatt Regency O'Hare McLean Hilton Crowne Plaza LA Airport Marriott Sheraton Towers 

Rosemont, IL McLean, VA Toronto, Ontario Los Angeles, CA Boston, MA 
Canada 


For additional info or to Register for this seminar: 


SS © . Call800-909-5625 


3 
> Web www.microfocus.com 


MicRO Focus 
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NEW & NOTABLE 


PC’s that mean business. Finally, affordable notebooks built with industry standard 
components and options 


What makes a supplier stand out? “There 
is a simple formula,” says Ted Thayer 
founder and president of PC Tech Corp., an 
OEM of notebook, desktop , server and 
turnkey PC networks. “Providing IS cus- 
tomers with systems they can custom con- 
figure with name-brand components at 
very competitive prices while dealing with 
people that understand how to make it all 


rt Oi, 


work.” Add 

innovations 

like the 

Elite-Note 

200MMX 

notebook 

that PC Tech 

assembles much like their other PC's using 
hi-performance yet economically-available 


- re 


Transtech Launches admiNTeam™ 
A National Windows NT Network Administration Services Group 


Transtech, Inc. has launched its focused WIN- 
DOWS NT System and Network Administration 
Services Team nationwide. The “admiNTeam™” 
is positioned to offer the best and broadest 
range of NT services nationwide. Transtech is 
one of the only organizations woridwide with 
such a unique range of NT-centric services. The 
group is focused on providing NT System and 
Network Management Services ranging from 
long-term onsite NT Administration Contract 
services to offsite telephone support. A 
Microsoft Solution Provider for the last three 





years, Transtech already has in place 
strong BackOffice expertise 

and Microsoft Certified 
Windows NT experts. 

The admiNTeam™ 

will have a big 

jumpstart from this 
existing depth of NT 
expertise. The 
admiNTeam™ can help NT 
sites migrate or integrate with 


SA 


Netware, setup and maintain NT based Web 


Alaska 


____ WIN EVERY WEEK! _ 





tN 
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Y 
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components like Toshiba hard drives and 
CD-ROM's, NEC floppies, Duracell bat- 
teries etc. 
ee, The result is 
> an IS cus- 
== tomer who 
gets a better 


* better sys- 


~~ naam renege 


Servers, Microsoft Exchange Servers or NT 
Application Servers. “We can 
come in and manage your 
NT environment while 
providing a complete 
knowledge transfer to 
your staff.” 
The range of services 
include a retainer-based 
service contract which 
guarantees a specific response 


time. For example, a client who has a single 
~- i OT CTR en RR, 


,. rename 






ames 15911111 
anh: 


bere) 


MUO 
EVM Tt di tials 
call 203-857-5100 


tem, and that deveiops a good long-term 
relationship,” says Thayer. Upgradeabie 
industry standard systems and parts, plus 
long-term support and service including 
cross shipping and whatever else it takes 

to get the job done. Contact PC Tech Corp. 
at 800-416-9399 or www.pctechcorp.com. 4 


eee eee 


NT Server with 30 users could opt for a 300 
hour annual retainer and have a guaranteed 
4-hour response time to any service cails. 

“On the other hand, most of our Fortune 2000 
clients need full-time onsite support and we 
have the best team of NT experts in the busi- 
ness who are great at that,” says Broom. 

The Transtech admiNTeamTM can be reached 
at 1.888.NT.ADMIN (682-3646) ext. 239 orat 4 
ntadmin@trans-tech.com. Further informa- 
tion about Transtech can be obtained by vis- 
iting our web site: www.trans-tech.com. 





Corporate America has a new look these days thanks to a Fortune 500 PC 
manufacturer from South Dakota. From a two-person start-up operation in 
1985 to a $5 billion global company in 1996, Gateway 2000 
has taken the PC industry and corporate America by storm. 

Gateway 2000 Major Accounts, Inc. is there to handle the 
unique needs of large-volume purchasers. Gateway Major 


Accounts delivers Value of Ownership: the winning 


combination of high benefits and low cost for the life cycle of your computer. GATEWAY" E-Series desktop 


and Gateway Solo’ portable PCs 


High-quality PCs custom built for your business that go to work for you right — feature Intel Pentium processors. 


out of the box — that’s Gateway. 
Want to know more about this cow-spotted business phenomenon? Call our 


Gateway Major Accounts representatives today, because we mean business. 


pentium:|] 


ecesso 


“You've got a friend in the business.” 


$88-888-0382 


www.gateway.com/majoraccounts. htm 


Gateway 2000 Major Accounts, Inc. 
610 Gateway Drive + P.O. Box 2000 
N. Sioux City, SD 57049-2000 


GSA Schedule #GS-35F-4565G 
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For information 


Marketplace eh 
STOP COMPUTER THEFT! 


AS/400 | | LOWEST ‘PRICES 
5S IN THE U.S.A.!! IN THE OFFICE — ON THE ROAD 


BUY « SELL * LEASE » RENT « UPGRADE #- Secure computer or notebook to desk, table, etc. 


@®- Protect data 


KING DATA STOCKS ... ® Lifetime warranty 


Over 10 Million Dollars of New & Used IBM Hardware 


All Portable AS/400-236, 436, 150 Models 
« All Advance Series-200, 300, 400, 500 & 600 Madels 
¢ All AS/400-9402/9404/9406-B, C, D, E and F Models 


SYSTEMS * FEATURES * PARTS 


Disk Drives * Tape Drives * Memory « Printers 
i 2 Display Stations * Modems « Controllers 


\S s KING DATA BUY$ IBM $ $ * 
NOBODY PAY$ HIGHER CASH!!! 


DELIVERS WORLDWIDE 
SAME DAY ¢ OVERNIGHT * ANYWAY 
WORLDWIDE INSTALLATION 


1-800-330-4426 


TEL: (203) 579-1000 FAX: (203) 579-1100 
E-MAIL:INFO@kingdata.com Order now — Call 800-451-7592. 


r= , 18 Maple Court, East Longmeadow, MA 01028, USA phone 413-525-7039 
Aisin (0)} toe ee ta, ia Bh FAX: 413-525-8807 EMAIL: it@owks.com INTERNET: http://www secureit.com 
WWw Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. EST 
| ps i] C a.com The particular Master ® Lock Trademarks used are trademarks of the Master” Lack Company cad are used by Secuve-tt, Inc. under license 





















Kablit™ I - list $34.95 Kablit™ T-Lock - list $39.95 







Quick And Easy To thstall 
PW TIF) 3) ela Flot aol here) 










Compiter Security Concepts internal Threats Stratedy 1: Information System P 
Firewall Concepts ee ey SE aL Us eae! 
CUE Tad ea ENE Ta] Se Ce mee ery 





Computer Crime Software Piracy Strategy 4: Personnel Security 

Electronic Comrherce Been Strategy 5: Communications 

ta Veta east ag Strategy 6: Firewall Policy 

ato) Virtual Private Networks _ Strategy 7: Virus Protection Pe al 


ee lectronic Prete) ‘ot i MEeey H 


Weis /frowie ecieosaecherteane Com Yo order Uae nna end CO Cae 248/443-9600 


27350 Southfield Rd., Suite 163, Southfield, MI 48076 $149 + $10 shipping cont. US VISA/MC/AMEX or fax corporate purchase orders to 248/642-7753 


= ALICOMP. 


“Which has serviced over | 85 diverse clients, 
specializes in providing VM, MVS, VSE service to clients who need: 


“OUTSOURCING 
*REMOTE COMPUTING 
“YEAR 2000: Mainframe Conversion Test Environment 
*TAPE CONVERSIONS 
“SYSTEMS PROGRAMMING & NETWORKING SUPPORT SERVICES 






AUTOMATIC 
SU a 


For: 
| We provide highly experi- | * CD-R 
| enced remote support to pe 


Seen “e« HDD 
) assist with your temporary * PCMCIA 
needs. 















Technical Support 









acd aioe 
sy ate 


na orth 
reg 
oe 







System programming, data- | PF ‘ 
| base administration, 3rd | from $1695 
party product support. CDR Standalones 
fom $5495 WstalleD 
ORION VENTURES, Inc. WORLDWIDE! 
(407) 323-8534 fe 888-723-3475 
(04267.1011@compuserve.com / S/F 5103736060 


CHAMPLON _championsms.com mr eliiD te yea 





We are the“Boutique” of the Computer Services World 


(800) 274-5556 
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te 


RULE Se L/P 


Managing Windows NT environments 
is Transtech’s core competency. 
Whether you're...migrating 

from Netware/UNIX...facing 

NT Administration issues or 
...deploying NT Web Servers, 


Microsoft 
SOLUTION PROVIDER 
www.trans-tech.com 


NS 


Tol ae MTG 


Elite-Note 200 MMx 


$2,600 


. 


32MB EDO DRAM 
11x Toshiba CD-ROM 


1.7GB Toshiba Hard Drive 
3.5” Floppy Drive 


PCMCIA Type I/II Slots 


“eff + ee eee @ 


Windows 95 SR2 


AY 


ATU Lane Te Lae 
aniline ee 
purchase influencers! 


OFACIAL RULES - NO PURCHASE, PAYMENT OR CONTRIBUTION NECESSARY - To enter the Sweepstakes outlined 
below follow al! entry instructions published in this offer. Your entry must be recerved by the date specified else- 
where in this offer or by 1/15/98, whichever is sooner. 

‘Super Prize Sweepstakes - Winners will be selected in random drawings trom all eligible entries received. Early Bird 
‘maser will be selected in a separate drawing from among all eligible entries. Sweepstakes begins 9/3/96. Drawings 
will be conducted on or about 4/30/98 by Ventura Asseciates, Inc.. an organization whose deci- 
sions are final. Drawing will be held at 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018. You need not be present 
town. 


CONSUMER DISCLOSURE oitteren creative aresentatons of the sweepstakes may present diferent prize 
choices. Values at a given prize level will be approximately the same. All prize wisners will have the option of select- 
ing any nize offered at level won. Number, estimated maximum retail value and odds of winning each prize are as fol- 
lows: 1 Grand Prize - $25,000 (or cash altemative of $25,000); 1 First Prize - $2,000; 1 Second Prize - $1,000; 
50 Third Prizes - $80; 1,000 Fourth Prizes - $65 each; 1 Early Bird Prize - $5,000. Total prize value: $102,000.00. 
Certain creative presentations of the Super Prize Sweepstakes may present an Early Bird Prize. To qualify for the Early 
Bird Prize, if the Early Bird Prize is presented in your offer, your entry must be received by the Early Bird date specified 
elsewhere in this offer. Odds of winning any prize are determined by the total number of eligible entries received. 
Disinbution of sweepstakes will not exceed 300 million. All Super Prize Sweepstakes prizes will be awardod. 
Automobile, boat/trailer prizes must be picked up at iocal dealer. All other merchandise prizes will be shippe¢ to win- 
ner. Boat/traer and/or automobile tite, tags. license and registration fees are winner's responsibility as are any 
other incidental expenses not specified in the offer. Tnp prizes subject to availability and must be covapleted within 
12 months of date awarded. Actual values of trips depend on location of winners and fares at time of departure. 
Cenain restrictions aed blackout dates may apply. If a trip prize is won by a minor, minor must be accompanied by a 
parent or legal guardian. Winner's traveling companion will be required io sign a release of liability prior to departure. 
Trip prizes are on a space available basis and do not :aclude personal purchases or incidentals. No substitution of 
prizes, except sponsor reserves the right to substitute & prize of equal or greater value in the event an advertised prize 
«s unavailable. 


SITET > 


ntadmin@trans-tech.com ¢ 1.888.682.3646 ext. 239 
OUR admiNTeam 1S THE BEST_IN THE BUSINESS! 


256K L2 Piplined Burst Cache 


16-Bit Wavetable Sound & Stereo Speakers 
TouchPad EZ Pointing Device, reversable 
2MB True Color, Graphics Accelerator 


Ports:, LPT, Com, IrDA, MIDI/Game, 

PS2 Keyboard + Mouse & SVGA 

NiMH Battery can swap with Floppy or CD 
Compact Soft Case & AC Power Pack 

1 Year Warranty, Parts & Labor 


Transtech has the best nationwide team 
of NT experts in the business. Our 
Microsoft certified NT experts 
specialize in providing onsite NT 

Administration Services. 


TransTech 


making IT happen 
An Inc. 500 Company 


200 Mhz Pentium MMX 


12.1” SVGA TFT Active Matrix Display 


PC Tech 


Elite 


C ‘omputers 


800-416-9399 


www.pctechcorp.com 


Upgrade to 64MB EDO DRAM.....$318 
33.6 PCMCIA V.34 Fax/Modem....$11! 
NiMH Battery Pack, extra.............. $ 94 
10BaseT/2 PCMCIA NIC. 

Mini Docking Station 

Monitor Stand with Docking Tray....$ 68 


Name ___ 
Company 
Address 


Phone 


HIGH READER 
TRAFFIC AREA 


You are currently in a high 
reader traffic area as revealed 


by an analysis of Starch 


Readership studies. Your ad in 
Computerworld Marketplace 
will get you the readership 


results you need! 


CALL (203) 857-5125, TO 
JOIN THE TRAFFIC JAM! 


Please send me a Computerworld Marketplace media kit. 


Title 


Email 


Fax 


Fax this form to (203) 838-1425, or call (203) 857-5100 COMPUTERWORLD 


and we'll mail you your information right away! 


For winners list (available after 6,'30/98) send sel(-addressed, stamped envelope by 1/15/98 to: Super Prize 
Winners, P. 0. Box 9193, Medford, NY 11763-9193. 

THE FOLLOWING APPLIES TO THE SWEEPSTAKES ABOVE - No purchase, payment or contribution necessary to enter 
‘or win. No photocopied or mechanically reproduced entries will be accepted. Not responsible for technical malfunc- 
tions, failure of computer. telephone equipment or software, inaccurate transmission of entry information or for lost, 
late, misdirected, damaged, incomplete. illegible o: pustage-due mail. All entries become the property of sponsors 
and none will be retuned. 

Winner aotification will be by mail. A winner may be required to sign and return an Affidavit of 
Fligibility Liability /Publicity Release within 14 days of date printed on notification or he/she will be disqualified. Any 
prize/prize notification returned as undeliverable will result i disqualification. lf a major prize is won by @ minor, it 
will be awarded te parent c: legal guardian and the Affidavit of Eligibility and Release must be signed by the parent or 
legal guardian. Except where prohibited by law, winners consent to the use af their names, hometowns. likenesses 
and photographs for advertising and publicity without additional compensation. 

Sweepstakes is open to legal residents of the U.S. Canada and Europe (in those avas where made available) who 
have recerved the offer. In the event that the designated recipient of the offer has moved. the offer may not be valid 
in the state, country or province to which the offer has been forwarded. Void in Puerto Rico and where prohibited by 
law. All federal, siate, provincial and local laws and regulations apply. 

All prize values are in U.S. currency. No transfer of prize permitted. A winner is responsible for »il taxes on his/her 
prize. 

Canadian residents. in order to win, must first correctly answer a time-limited skill testing question administered by 
mail. Any litigation regarding the conduct and awarding of a prize in this publicity contest by a resident of the 
province of Quebec may be subziitted to the Regie des alcools, des courses et des jeux. 

Sweepstakes may be presented in different creative presentations by different organizations. Ventura Associates, Inc., 
1040 Avenve of the Americas, New York, NY 10018, the independeat judging organization has provided all prizes at 
no charge. Ventura Associates, inc., reserves the right to withdraw the promotion if it becomes technically comupted. 


Employees of Swaepstakes Adminstrator, resenting organwzations, thew advertising agencies and promotonal compa- 


for any prize awards payable to promotion participants in violation of this term. 


COMPUTERWORLD TECHINOTOYS WEEKLY SWEEPSTAKES OFFICIAL RULES: No purchase necessary. Complete official 
entry form or print all entry information on plain paper, including this week's prize and fax to: (800/898-2299. 
lacomplete entries not eligible. Sweepstakes begins 12:01 wm (EST) Monday (the date of the issue). All entries must 
arrive by fax no later than 11:59 am Monday of the following week. The issue date can be found at the top of most 
pages of this magazine. Sponsor not responsible fr telephone or fax equipment failure or delayed transmission. All 
entries become sponsoi's property & will not be returned. 

Winner will be determined in a random drawing on or about 5:00 pm (EST) the Monday following the issue date. You 
eed not be present to win. The prize (and its retail value) detailed with the entry form is guaranteed to be awarded & 
delivered to winner approx. 36 days from drawing date. If notification letter or prize is returned as undeliverable, it will 
be awarded to an altemate winner at random. No prize substitutions except due to unavailability, in which case a prize 
of equal value will be awarded. Prize not transferable or redeemable for cash. All taxes on prize are winner's responsi- 
bility. Acceptance af prize constitutes permission (except where prohibited) to use winner's name, hometown & like- 
ness for promotional purposes without additional compensation. 

Sweepstakes is open to legal US residents, 18 & older. Odds of winning determined by total number of entries 
received. Est. distribution: 150,448. Sponsor: Computerworld, inc. 500 Old Connecticut Path, Framingham, MA 01701. 
Employees of Computerworld, Inc. its affilistes, subsidiaries, retailers, advertising & promotion agencies & immediate 
families of each not eligible. All federal, state & locel laws & regulations apply. Void in Puerto Rico & where proincbited 
by law. 

For winners list (available within 4 weeks of the drawing). send a SASE to: Sweepstakes Winners, Computerworld 
TechnoToys Sweepstakes, 500 Old Connecticut Path, Framingham, MA 01701. 
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HAVE A PROBLEM WITH YOUR COMPUTERWORLD SUBSCRIPTION? 


We want to solve it to your complete satisfaction, and we want to do it fast. Pan 
Please write to: 

Computerworld, P.O. Box 2043, Marion, Ohio 43305-2043. 

Your magazine subscription label is a valuable source of information for you 
and us. You can help us by attaching your magazine label here, or copy your 
name, address, and coded line as it appears on your label. Send this along 
with your correspondence. 

Address Changes or Other Changes to Your Subscription 

All address changes, title changes, etc. should be accompanied by your 
address label, if possible, or by a copy of the information which appears on 
the label, including the coded line. 


Your New Address Goes Here Address shown: 0 Home UO Business 





Name 





Company 


Company 





Address 





City State 





Other Questions and Problems 

It is better to write us concerning your problem and include the magazine label. 
Also, address changes are handled more efficiently by mail. However, should you 
need to reach us quickly the following toll-free number is available: 1-800-552- 
4431 Outside U.S. call (614) 382-3322. Internet address: circulation@cw.com 

; : 





COMPUTERWORLD allows advertisers and other cornpanies to use its mailing list for selected 
offers we feel would be of interest to you. We screen these offers carefully. If you do not want to 
remain on the promotion list please write to the following address - COMPUTERWORLD, 
Circulation Departrnent, 500 Old Connecticut Path, Framingham, MA 01701 
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Users to IBM: Promote AS/400 


By Tim Ouellette 
San ANTONIO 
Two ouT OF three ain’t bad. 
AS/400 users at the COM- 
MON conference here say IBM 
has succeeded in upgrading the 
hardware and operating system 
of the midrange platform with 
the latest AS/400E models. 
But users are concerned 


about the missing third piece of 


the puzzle: aggressive promo- 
tion of the AS/400 platform to 
attract new customers. 


IT recruiting options varied 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


two years, she has billed more 
than $1 million in finder’s fees 
and personally amassed more 
than 100,000 stock options in 
the 40-plus start-up firms at 
which she has placed top talent. 

“I’m not raking it in and go- 
ing on wonderful vacations and 
driving around in an $80,000 
car, but I’m heading there,” Nel- 
son said. In the meantime, “I’m 
certainly not hurting.” 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 
With unemployment at a 23- 
year low and demand for high- 
tech talent skyrocketing, Silicon 
Valley recruiters at all levels are 
doing a very brisk business. 
Between June 1996 and mid- 
1997, executive search firm 
Korn/Ferry International in San 


_Paymentplans == 


Loyal AS/400 users said the 
lack of new users coming to the 
system, compared with Unix 
and Windows NT, could margi- 
nalize the AS/400 and call into 
question their decision to build 
their businesses on the plat- 
form. Several traditional AS/ 
400 third-party developers and 
systems integrators have already 
strayed toward other high- 
growth platforms. 

“IBM is trying to improve the 
image of the AS/400, but they 
have a ways to go,” said Gordon 


Jose, Calif., reported a 20% 
jump in demand for executives 
at advanced-technology firms. 

But not all recruiters operate 
alike. Whereas Nelson prefers 
a portion of her payment in 
stock options, Jesse Hahn of 
HTC Research in Contra Costa 
County, Calif., operates more 
of a cash-on-the-barrelhead op- 
eration. 

For $40 apiece, HTC fur- 
nishes the names of qualified IS 
job candidates, primarily to con- 
tract recruiters. It gets names 
from online chat rooms and 
user group discussions, news- 
paper and magazine articles, 
telephone calls and its own pro- 
prietary database. 

HTC sells more detailed pro- 
files, including a summary of 


Cash-strapped companies trying to hire high-priced technical tal- 
ent may find some relief under an emerging headhunting-for- 


equity model. 


Rather than ante up traditional recruiting fees that cam run as 
much as 30% of a candidate’s first year’s salary, companies pay 
part of the recruiting fees in stock options. 

That’s how Lynden Corp., a 3-year-old videoconferencing soft- 
ware company in Idaho Falls, Idaho, plans to pay off a good part of 
the cost of snagging a top-notch chief information officer. 

“When you’re talking about bringing in guys from extremely 
large companies [who are] making extremely large salaries, you're 
also talking about extremely large [recruiting] fees,” said Jack Fine- 
gold, president of Lynden and a client of TalentWave. 

TalentWave “has brought in a higher caliber of candidates than 
we've been able to bring in ourselves, and stock options is how 


we’re able to do it,” Finegold said. 


Tom Henry, president and CEO of Quote.Com, another Talent- 
Wave client, said, “If you're trying to hire someone who's going to 
make a long-term difference, you want [a recruiter] with skin in the 


game.” — Julia King 


Searles, a senior systems pro- 
grammer at Recreational Equip- 
ment, Inc. in Seattle. “If they 
fail [to attract new customers], 
then the AS/400’s role in com- 
puting will always be limited.” 

New features in the AS/400E 
[CW, Aug. 25] include high-end 
models, native support for Java 
and Windows NT, and integrat- 
ed web servers and firewalls. 

But users said IBM has to tell 
people beyond the user base 
that these new systems and fea- 
tures exist. 


candidates’ experience and skill 
sets, for $100 each. And $500 
buys a candidate’s full resume. 

To assemble HTC’s lists of 
candidates, “we use every trick 
in the book and ali of the re- 
sources in today’s technology,” 
said Hahn, who started his busi- 
ness five years ago after becom- 
ing disenchanted with more tra- 
ditional recruiting work. 

“The problem with head- 
hunting is you can do your job 
perfectly, and then something 
will happen in the interview to 
mess it up,” Hahn said. “The 
guy’s tie isn’t on straight or the 
resume isn’t neat enough. I’d 
find people, but I wasn’t respon- 
sible for the hiring process.” By 
selling names, Hahn earns his 
fees up front, regardless of 
whether the candidates he pro- 
vidés are hired. 


NEW APPROACH 

Hahn now concentrates solely 
on locating qualified candidates 
for predefined positions, then 
turning them over to contract 
recruiters, such as Jeff Shiver- 
daker, a principal at Global Exec- 
utive Search in San Jose. 

“I tell Jesse to find me the 
guys, and within a day or two, I 
have a slate of candidates I can 
begin calling to recruit. Jesse 
understands the staffing game,” 
Shiverdaker said. 

A former actor, Shiverdaker 
said he earns between $4,000 
and $6,000 per week recruiting 
software developers and other 
technical professionals for big 
companies, including Intel 
Corp., Silicon Graphics, Inc. 
and Adobe Systems, Inc. 

“I’m a very competitive per- 
son, and for me, recruiting is 
like a game of Stratego. I want to 


go a long way without hitting a 


BOB HOLMGREN 


“We understand that this is a 
big problem and needs to be ad- 
dressed,” said Malcolm Haines, 
IBM’s program manager for 
AS/400 communications plan- 
ning. IBM officials said they are 
spending more on AS/400 mar- 
keting than ever before — some 
sources said the budget is more 
than $100 million — but ob- 
servers said the efforts have fall- 
en far short of expectations. 

Rick Flagler, an information 
technology manager at MPB 
Corp. in Keene, N.H., said, 
“They can’t just put a giant red 
‘E’ on a page and then have a lit- 
tle AS/400 in fine print some- 
where in the corner,” referring 
to IBM’s current advertising 


campaign. 

Users want IBM to be more 
aggressive when comparing the 
AS/400’s ease of setup and use 
with Unix and Windows NT sys- 
tems, spice up its advertising 
image and make it easy for col- 
lege and high-school studenis to 
work on the system. 

But being aggressive against 
other platforms IBM sells will 
be hard for Big Blue. 

“It is difficult for IBM to get 
aggressive against Unix or Win- 
dows NT when they also sell the 
RS/Go000 and are positioning 
themselves as a major NT ven- 
dor,” said Tom Bittman, an ana- 
lyst at Gartner Group, Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn. 


TalentWave's Emily Nefson (right) has billed more than $1 mil- 
lion in finder’s fees for placing top talent 


bomb and get to the other per- 
son's flag before they get to 
mine,” Shiverdaker said. 

Nelson, by contrast, ap- 
proaches recruiting as “a far 
slower and more formal pro- 
cess,” especially in cases of 
high-tech start-ups where stock 
options are involved. 

You have the incentive “to 
own what you build and partner 
for success. So I need to have an 
intimate knowledge of a compa- 
ny’s entire sociology,’ Nelson 
says. “Before I even write the 
positions, I’m studying the fi- 
nancials and business plan and 
talking to the board and employ- 
ees to know the market and the 
issues.” 0 


-RELATEDLINKS _ 


For these and other related 
links, point your browser to: 
www.computerworld.com/ 
links/970929recruit.html 


= Retention, recruitment, 
raiding: A Computerworld 
Forum 


http: //cwlive.cw.com:8080/home/ 
sforum.nsf/All/g97o905rand65 


= 15 ways to keep your people 
http: //ewlive.cw.com:8080/ 
home/onlineg697.nsf/ 
All/970908ways1 


= Bending the rules 
http://ewlive.cw.com:8080/ 
home /onlineg697.nsf/ 
All/970922bend 
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The Feds’ ludicrous encryption plan 
Dan Gillmor 


ny sensible enterprise strives to maintain the 


security of one of its most vital assets: infor- 


mation. And as more information moves onto 


private and public networks, encryption is an essential 


component of any security program. 


But if some government officials get 
their way, your information may well be 
in more jeopardy than ever in coming 
years. 

Even the most security-paranoid gov- 
ernment officials recognize the necessi- 
ty for encryption to protect data security. 
But the government is absolutely terri- 
fied of encryption’s potential for use by 
criminals. And because of that, powerful 
people are willing to kill off what's left of 
the Fourth Amendment and poke a giant 
hole in the First Amendment’s guaran- 
tee of free speech. 

The U.S. technology industry already 
has been harmed by antiquated govern- 
ment policies that classify encryption as 
a weapon. Government rules forbid, for 
the most part, the overseas sales of prod- 
ucts that contain strong encryption. 


Congress was considering whether to 
loosen the export re- 
strictions, which cause 
U.S. companies to lose 
sales to overseas com- 
petitors. But after a se- 
ries of closed-door 
briefings with law- 
enforcement and mili- 
tary officials, the mo- 
mentum shifted toward 
a more alarming possi- 
bility: making it illegal 
for U.S. citizens to use 
strong encryption that 
the government can’t break. 

Law enforcement wants the ability to 
read or otherwise view — in plain text or 
its equivalent — anything that anyone 
sends to anyone else at any time. It 


could achieve that in one of two ways (or 
both): Force all vendors of products that 
include encryption to also include a 
“back door” that law enforcement could 
use whenever it suspected wrongdoing, 
or force vendors to create a key-escrow 
system in which keys would be stored by 
a third party that would have to give up a 
user’s key upon request. 

The practical problems with these sys- 
tems are clear to experts who've said 

such systems would 
make our nation con- 
siderably less secure. 
Among the difficulties 
with a key-escrow sys- 
tem, according to a re- 
cent report by some top 
cryptographers and 
computer __ scientists 
(www.crypto.com/key_ 

study/report.shtml), are 
complexity, expense 
and the attraction that a 
centralized database 

would present to hackers. 

Companies undoubtedly will want to 
establish a key-escrow system for essen- 
tial corporate data, but they most as- 
suredly won't want to leave the keys in 


some government-accessible repository. 
And companies certainly won’t want 
software and hardware vendors to be 
forced to build their systems with trap 
doors — by definition, an invitation to 
attack. Yet that’s where Congress is tak- 
ing us, under the lobbying thumb of law 
enforcement. 

It’s only fair to acknowledge that the 
government’s fears are grounded in real- 
ity. Criminals are indeed using encryp- 
tion today, and will use it tomorrow, to 
keep others from reading their messages. 

But we accept some degree of risk in 
return for the right to speak, assemble, 
do business and otherwise live in a free 
society. Our Constitution explicitly risks 
allowing some criminals to go free so 
that innocent people won't be punished 
for crimes they didn’t commit. 

If the Constitution isn’t worth your 
trouble, at least consider your business. 
The encryption laws proposed by the 
government will make your enterprise’s 
information much less secure. Is that a 
risk your enterprise can afford? O 


Gillmor is computing editor at the San 
Jose Mercury News. His Internet address 
is dgillmor@sjmercury.com. 


Staying focused on extranets 
David Moschella 


here are few better examples of the speed of 


“Web years” than the rapid shift in focus from 


the internet (1995) to intranets (1996) and now 


extranets. What’s next? 


But just because the buzzwords are 
flying fast doesn’t mean customers are 
doing anything. To find out what's really 
happening, I recently chaired a vendor 
panel on “Extranets: the Bridge to Elec- 
tronic Commerce.” Here’s what I 
learned. 

It would appear that 20% to 30% of 
Fortune 1,000-class companies have 
some sort of extranet project under way. 
By extranet, I mean the use of Internet 
technologies to let designated outsiders 
access information on your company’s 
intranet. 

Of course, some of these applications 
are pilots, and some allow access only to 
nonsensitive information. Yet a small but 
growing number are mission-critical. 

Given how new intranets and ex- 
tranets are, 20% to 30% sounds pretty 
impressive. But some extranets are in- 
distinguishable from what used to be 
called electronic data interchange (EDI) 


systems. Many of these systems have 
been around for years. Indeed, in the 
early 1980s, one of my first jobs in this 
business was studying the use of 
EDI. After several years 
of disappointment, I 
reached one main con- 
clusion: The  wide- 
spread use of EDI 
would always be just 
around the corner. Bar- 
riers include system in- 
compatibilities, inflexi- 
bilities, security, trust 
and management. 

Because the Web can 
deal with unstructured 
information much bet- 
ter than EDI, and because today’s Inter- 
net technologies are much more interop- 
erable than older proprietary systems, 
real progress has been made on the com- 
patibility and flexibility front. 


But problems with security, trust and 
management remain intact and interre- 
lated. Extranet projects are usually driven 
by a business unit that can see the value 
of real-time information exchange with 
selected outside parties. It’s generally up 
to IS to make the system work. That’s rel- 
atively straighiforward when businesses 
are trying to reach individual customers. 

But in most cases, extranets involve at 
least two organizationso. Sometimes, sev- 
eral Internet service providers and service 

companies are also in- 
volved. Issues of trust, 
security, control and ac- 
countability aren’t easi- 
ly resolved. 

These management 
issues seem to greatly 
outweigh product con- 
cerns. Panelist discus- 
sions on whether Inter- 
net technologies were 
up to the job seemed to 
hinge on three concep- 
tual cul de sacs, each 

tinged with irony: 

=Extranets are based on Internet tech- 
nologies, so don’t they have all the same 
security and reliability problems? 

™How can businesses credibly say to 


consumers that the Internet is secure 
when they use private extranets for their 
own work? 

"If advanced applications migrate off the 
public Internet to more capable private 
systems, doesn’t that reduce the pressure 
to improve the ’net? 

These long-term dilemmas remained 
largely unanswered. 

But rather than wait for perfection, the 
faithful are pressing on. Serious extranet 
investments will continue because in the 
end, extranets are much more important 
than intranets. The former focus on do- 
ing business; the latter seek often elusive 
internal efficiencies. Indeed, unless the 
goal is to use intranets as stepping- 
stones to extranets and real electronic 
commerce, many companies would be 
better off sticking with existing 
client/server systems. 

But like EDI before it, true electronic 
commerce is more difficult than the in- 
ternal automation IS has grown comfort- 
able with. The challenge for IS is to re- 
sist taking the easy path.O 


Moschella is an author, independent con- 
sultant and weekly columnist for Comput- 
erworld. His Internet address is david_ 
moschella@cw.com. 
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SENSORS IN THE SOUP 


Scientists at Purdue University in West 
Lafayette, Ind., run a computer-integrat- 
ed food processing laboratory to demon- 
strate how new sensors and automation 
can improve the quality of everything 
from tortilla chips to tomato soup. The 
production-line sensors monitor factors 
such as moisture, sugar content or soup 
viscosity to eliminate bad batches and 


improve consistency of the final product. 


Weary programmers . 
The end of the world is near @ 
Rewrite the past’s wrongs 


Fearful managers 
go to sleep and dream until 
2001 


- Julie Skiut, IT staffer at Pinkerton’s, Inc., Encino, Calif. 


Laptop Solutions 
tamale 3 cela mar 3 
an antiglare film 
to make LCD 
screens easier to 
see outdoors 


News to ponder 


ept. 16 marked the first 

anniversary of what may 

be the only radio talk show 

devoted exclusively to the 
year 2000 computer problem. 
The Y2K Investor, which airs 
three times per week in the 
Washington metropolitan area, 
has featured interviews with 
lawmakers, heads of federal 
agencies, consultants and many 
CIOs. 


ow you can get your Big 

Gulp, your Slurpee and 

your E-mail at the same 

7-Eleven convenience 
store. Southland has installed 
Internet access kiosks — with 
ISDN lines, no less — at eight 
Seattle-area stores. Customers 
activate the terminals with the 
swipe of a credit card. The cost 
is 35 cents per minute. 


bbott Systems has devel- 

oped an “Internet custom- 

er service chat robot” 

called Robbie. Customers 
can send a question to Robbie 
(www.abbottsys.com/atchat.html), 
which responds in a fast yet 
friendly manner using _ its 
“knowledge base” of answers to 
frequently asked questions. 
Robbie costs $499. 


Inside Lines 


Much to his dismay, Oracle CEO Larry Ellison demonstrated one of 
the downsides of network computers during yet another thin- 
clients-are-good speech at Oracle OpenWorld ’97 in Los Angeles last 
week, The network crashed mid-demo. He decided to move on and 
“just show you our wonderful [database] technology, something that 
| know for sure works.” Not so fast, Larry — that demo also died an 
untimely death. “I don’t believe this,” Ellison said. The network 
eventually was restored and Ellison finished part ofthe demo, but he 
admitted to reporters afterward that the whole thing was “‘a fiasco.” 


Forget the Active Directory. The real hit of Microsoft’s Professional 
Developers Conference last week was the news that the Windows NT 
5.0 beta would include a whole new set of 32-bit multimedia and 3-D 
games that use force-feedback joysticks for quicker, more accurate 
user response. Developers in attendance greeted that news with 
whistles and howls. Not long after the session ended, attendees 
were seen rushing to the nearest PC to start playing. 


Sources close to Lotus said the company has shifted gears on the tar- 
get platform for Kona, its line of Java applets. Originally, the applets 
were supposed to run on network computers only, but the company 
nowis building them torun on PCs. 


OK, so Windows NT may be the new religion in Maynard, Mass., 
these days. But that doesn’t mean Digital doesn’t care about other 
operating systems. How do we know? Because Digital is getting 
ready to announcea new version of its 64-bit Digital Unix (remember 
it?) in early October. The highly Web-ified operating system willcome 
packed with features that increase scalability and performance anda 
new version ofits TruCluster high-reliability software, a source said. 


The copper industry let out a big yawn when IBM announced plans 
last week to build new semiconductors with copper instead of alumi- 
num to cut costs and speed calculations. The tiny chips would use 
only about 17,000 pounds of the metal in one year, according to the 
Copper Development Association — or 0.0002236% growth for the 
industry. 


£ ° ° Seren ota can 
To help fill the skills gap of programmers needed to fix the year 2000 
problem, Fujitsu Software is donating software and instructors to Se- 
nior Staff 2000, a San Jose, Calif., data bank of retired Cobol program- 
mers being tapped to help organizations fix the millennium bug. Ac- 
cording to Stamford, Conn.-based Gartner Group, 600,000 
programmers are needed to fix date-sensitive code, but only 
200,000 are available in the current workforce. There are currently 
5,000 names in the Senior Staff 2000 database. 


Cisco Systems, Inc. today will announce price cuts of up to 50% on 
Ethernet switches it sells to small and midsize businesses. The new 
prices are effective immediately. Price cuts industrywide on Ethernet 
switches have prompted users to deploy the LAN switching technol- 
ogy faster or more broadly. 


t seems cyberspace has a bit of competition. According to 

‘netizens of the world, that realm just in front of cyberspace 

where fingers touch keyboards is referred to as ‘““meatspace.” 

We prefer the term reality, but look for meatspace to turn up 
in your 6-year-old’s vocabulary any day now. If you’ve heard any 
unusual terms or if you have a news tip, contact news editor 
Patricia Keefe at (508) 820-8183 or E-mail her at patricia_keefe 
@cw.com. 
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Now PeopleSoft® runs on your AS/400e'series. 
Few combinations elicit such an enthusiastic response. 


Mention to your staff that PeopleSoft now runs on the new IBM AS/400e series and their mood is 
certain to improve. This powerful combination of business application software and heavy-duty 
64-bit RISC AS/400 processor will perform wonders. PeopleSoft offers unparalleled enterprise-ready 
applications for managing finance, distribution, manufacturing and human resources. And they're all 


Year 2000 compliant. So, give us a call to learn how this cool new combo can help make your busi- 


AS/4006 series ness more productive. 


For a special white paper, call 1 888 773-8277. Or visit the PeopleSoft Web site at www.peoplesoft.com 
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Corel 


Enterprise Solutions For Today and Tomorrow 


“Our commitment te Java and open standards is stronger than ever. Building on the revolutionary Corel Office for Java 
project, our new Java products offer a clear vision of tomorrow while providing a compatibility bridge for today’s software 
and hardware solutions. Combined with Corel’s award-winning productivity applications, Java is a compelling enterprise 


technology. The future starts now.” Dr. Michael Cowpland, August 22, 1997 
Decision makers have struggled with two major issues in deploying technology. First, the productivity gains of computer technology, as 


applied to business, have often been offset by the total cost of ownership issues including purchase, deployment and maintenance. 
Second, businesses have struggled with non-compatible hardware and software solutions within their enterprises. Corel’s Java™ 


initiatives will appeal to decision makers looking to resolve these strategic issues. 


The power of Java’s multi-platform capability, open standards and modern modular architecture is transforming enterprise computing. 
Corel utilizes Java to extend the life of the huge installed base of Windows” based legacy software. Corel’s new Java-enabled software 


provides two innovative solutions: 


Leveraging Java Technology Today Lava Bridge 19 Wieden MF” 0 


This new 100% pure Janta ct sofware 


productivity ere” 


100% Pure Java Vision for Tomorrow 
A Revolutionary Web-Gentric Java Product 
(code named “Alta”) : 


“Alta” is the evolution of ideas from the existing 
CorelCENTRAL™ product, technology from the Corel® 
Office for Java product, and new innovations emerging 

in today’s marketplace. ‘a vile sn red 
anergy piseiret so 
leverage a corporate intranet by using a Java-based set 
of “clean desk” modular applets. it will allow users to 
define the work tasks they do most frequently while — 
_“pushing down” the unused features and functions that 
clutter their work space, resulting in improved 
productivity. “Alta” is intended to be used with existing 
office productivity applications from any vendor. 


Corel: Corporate Compatible ° 
Corel Corporation is recognized internationally as an award-winning developer and marketer of productivity & CORE L 


applications. Corel’s existing WordPerfect® family of products deliver office suite excellence with a 
commitment to multi-platform support and compatibility. Corel’s Enterprise Java Solutions are the evolution 
of Corel’s commitment to meeting enterprise needs today and tomorrow. “Remagen” based solutions will For more information about 

be available starting in October 1997 and the “Alta” product is scheduled to be available Spring 1998. Corel’s Enterprise Java Solutions, visit www.corel.com 


Copyright © 1997 Corel Corporation. All rights reserved. Corel, WordPerfect and CorelCENTRAL are trademarks or registered trademarks of Corel Corporation or Corel Corporation Limited. Java is a trademark of Sun Microsystems, Inc. Windows 
and Windows NT are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. Macintosh is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. All other product and company names and logos are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies 
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